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THE CUMMINS INVESTIGATION 

The investigation by the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce into the railroad situation started 
auspiciously this week and, notwithstanding some of 
the limitations of the Cummins resolution under which 
it is conducted, there is a feeling that the purpose of 
those behind it is wise and that the facts will be brought 
out. If the facts are brought out it will be well, even 
if it be found that there is nothing that can be done, 
for the public needs the facts. By this we do not mean 
that there has been any attempt on the part of the rail- 
roads or others to conceal facts, but merely that the 
public has become confused by the interpretation put on 
those facts by persons who do not think straight or 
who have spoken without sufficient information. Those 
persons, as well as the public, need the education that 
an inquiry of this sort may furnish. The attitude of the 
tailroads, as expressed by Mr. Cuyler, chairman of the 
Association of Railway Executives, is al! that could be 
asked. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pacific, made an 
able presentation of the situation from the railroad point 
of view and the things that, in his opinion, may be done 
to help. In this he did not neglect to mention some 
things that the railroads themselves may do or are try- 
ing to do. He mentioned one thing that, though it may 
have been in the minds of those thinking about the rail- 
toad problem, has received little discussion. That is 
the help, amounting practically to subsidy, that is given 
by the government to various agencies that compete 
with the railroads as carriers and the lack of restrictive 
Tegulation that is imposed on them. One reason that 
little has been said—at least lately—is that until re- 
cently the railroads were supposed to be so burdened 
With business that to take some of it away from them 
was considered a favor, and during the war especially, 
the cry was to increase transportation facilities by 
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every possible means. It is true that Mr. Kruttschnitt 
says that at no time has his own system been over- 
burdened with traffic but, certainly, that is not repre- 
sentative of the whole situation, at least as it was al- 
lowed to appear by the railroads. 

We are not now concerned with the question of 
whether the Panama Canal ought to have been built; 
whether the government ought to take under its wing 
a merchant marine; whether there ought to be help for 
inland waterways by Congressional appropriations for 
river improvements; or whether the government, state 
and national, ought to expend public funds for high- 
ways used by motor truck carriers. Admit that all these 
things ought to be done, we still have the question of 
whether it is fair to the rail carriers to help all these 
agencies in competition with them and then expect them 
to thrive. The point raised by Senator Cummins that 
the government once helped the railroads by gifts of 
land is beside the mark. That water is over the dam. 
The situation is what it is today whether the railroads 
once obtained aid from the government or not. Nor is 
the problem a sentimental one. We are now trying to 
maintain our railroads as private enterprises under gov- 
ernment regulation. Can we do that and to what ex- 
tent can we do it if we lend government aid to compet- 
ing agencies? Congress may well go into that phase 
of the problem. 


ONE TROUBLE WITH KANSAS 

Some years ago William Allen White asked, and 
attempted to answer, the question, “What’s the matter 
with Kansas?” If the question were to be asked now 
we could at least assist in compiling the answer by sug- 
gesting, “Senator Capper.” In the Senate a few days 
ago he discussed at length the railroad rate situation, 
his discourse being characterized by the usual senatorial 
method of stating a lot of facts and alleged facts and 
then drawing false conclusions from them. The speech 
doubtless answered the purpose of the Senator, being 
probably meant for consumption by the many farmer 
and other constituents who had memorialized their 
spokesman in the Senate, pleading for lower freight 
rates. But, though it may have made the stateman 
“solid” with those who elected him and may be called 
on to do it again, it does not answer the acid test that 
should be applied to such speeches before they are made. 
The question should be, not whether the foiks back 
home will be pleased, but whether the presentation of 
facts is correct and the conclusions drawn from the facts 
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To the Industrial Traffic Manager 


The ulf obile & orthern 
Serves ulfport obile ew Orleans 


ITS SPECIALTY: Dependable Freight Service. 

ITS AMBITION: To serve you. 

ITS INVITATION: To try the route. 

IN RETURN: Courteous treatment, expedited 
service and a personal interest in your 
shipments from origin to destination. 


“THE ROAD OF SERVICE” 





GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 


Offers to exporters and importers an unexcelled 
shipping service. 


Very low port charges and good labor conditions 
combined with expeditious and careful handling. 


All export and import shipments moving through 
this port, routed via 


GULF AND SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD 


from and to interior points will receive our care- 
ful attention. 


Information as to sailings and rates will be fur- 
nished on inquiries addressed to 


T. E. HARRIS, Traffic Manager, 


GULF AND SHIP ISLAND RAILROAD, GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 
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logical and wise. Senator Capper would do a better 
service to his community and to the public at large if, 
instead of voicing unthinkingly the pleas and theories 
of those who write to him, he would study the situa- 
tion intelligently and attempt to set his constituents 
right. 

His first error is in placing on the high freight 
rates a large part of the blame for the business depres- 
sion. His second is in blaming the railroads for those 
high rates. 


We have tried earnestly to show that, though high 
freight rates are doubtless a factor in causing stagnation 
of business—just as any other element of high cost is 
a factor in making it difficult to do business—they are 
by no means the principal or controlling cause and that, 
no matter how much or how little they hamper busi- 
ness, they cannot be reduced until tonnage in increased, 
or railroad cost of operation is reduced, or both. In 
this statement we give due consideration and credence 
to assertions that on some commodities and in some 
localities rates are so high as actually to hamper or 
throttle business and that in many cases the increases 
in rates brought about by the Commission’s decision 
in Ex Parte No. 74 have worked injustices and dis- 
criminations. The answer to this is that it is the duty 
of the Commission to iron out injustices and discrimina- 
tions when such cases are presented to it and that, if 
the railroads will not or do not voluntarily co-operate, 
the Commission can and will make them adjust rates; 
and that, where the present rates actually result in a 
falling off in business, that fact can be shown, and, if 
it be shown, the railroads will willingly reduce rates or 
the Commission—if the railroads are blind to their own 
interests—will make them reduce. 





The only other point to be met is the one that a 
general reduction in rates would so stimulate business 
that the revenues of the carriers would be increased. 
That, of course, could be only a guess, but we have 
tried to show that it is a bad one. Our idea is that a 
reduction of rates to the level existing before the de- 
cision in Ex Parte 74 would not restore the volume of 
trafic that was moving then and that, even if it did, 
the revenue of the carriers would not be as great as it 
is now with the high rates and the smaller volume of 
tonnage. It must not be forgotten that the rates were 
increased by the law and the Commission’s action under 
the law for the purpose of giving the carriers more rev- 
enue, and they are not earning anything like the return 
that was intended. We insist, therefore, that those who 
try to make it appear that there must be a general re- 
duction of freight rates in the interest of business re- 
vival, instead of confining their efforts for reduction to 
specific instances that have merit, are doing more dam- 
age than they realize by giving the public a false idea 
of the facts, and that they are either speaking for ef- 
fect, knowing that they are wrong, or in an ignorance 
which, in a public man, is just about as wicked as actual 
intent to mislead. 


But, whether the rates are too high or not, where 
does Senator Capper get his license for holding the rail- 
toads up as profiteers? In the first place, they are not 
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making money. Anybody knows that who knows any- 
thing about railroads or the railroad situation. Senator 
Capper must know it also, though one would hardly 
think so from what he says. In the second place, they 
are not responsible for the present rates except as, by re- 
quest of the Commission, they submitted estimates to 
assist the Commission in arriving at a decision under 
the law. The law prescribes what net income the Com- 
mission must prescribe for the carriers and the present 
level of rates represents the idea of the Commission as 
to what is necessary to produce that income. It is non- 
sense to say, as Senator Capper says, that the railroads 
have their fate in their own hands, and that that fate de- 
pends on their putting traffic charges on a “live-and- 
let-live basis.” In the first place, the railroads are right 
in insisting that the present level of rates is justified 
by their high operating costs and their theory that lower 
rates, generally speaking, would mean no more business 
and smaller profits. In the second place, the decision 
is not with them nor even with the Commission. It is 
with Congress, of which Senator Capper is a member, 
which enacted the law requiring the Commission to 
make rates that would net the carriers a certain per 
cent on their valuation. The only possible room for 
argument under the present law is as to whether lower 
rates generally would produce more business and more 
profit and as to specific cases in which it may be alleged 
that the rates are so high as to prevent business from 
moving or so unfairly adjusted as to work discrimina- 
tion. 

Having incorrectly diagnosed the situation, Senator 
Capper proceeds to prescribe the wrong remedy—wrong 
even on the theory that his diagnosis is correct. He 
would repeal the rate-making section of the transporta- 
tion act which instructs the Commission to make rates 
that will produce a certain net revenue for the carriers. 
Whether this section of the law be wise or unwise (and 
our readers know we think no better of it than some 
others think) it certainly is not the cause of the pres- 
ent plight of the carriers, as we have many times pointed 
out. It is, of course, the direct cause of the present 
high rates and if those rates are the cause of our ills, 
as Senator Capper would have us believe, then the law 
is to blame. But if we are to include as a part of the 
railroad problem to be solved by what we do now, the 
necessity of the carriers’ earning a proper revenue and 
their failure now to do so, the law is not to blame. 
They are not earning anywhere near the revenue the 
law contemplated in this rate-making section. It might 
as well say two per cent or three per cent as six per 
cent, for the carriers, under it, are not earning two per 
cent or three per cent. There may be some sort of 
logical process in Senator Capper’s reasoning if, as he 
says, he advocates the repeal of this section on the 
ground that on it the Commission bases its claim to 
authority over intrastate rates, but mere logic is all that 
could be claimed for it. Repealing a law that is meant 
to assure adequate revenue to the carriers merely in 
order that the Commission may not have authority over 
intrastate rates would seem to be much like the Chinese 
process described by Charles Lamb of burning down 
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the house in order to get roast pork. The process was 
logical and it accomplished its end, but it had nothing 
else to commend it. 

Then comes Senator Capper with perhaps the most 
ridiculous part of his speech in which he threatens gov- 
ernment operation or ownership unless the railroads 
take their losses and reduce rates. By what magic 
process does the Senator think the government can run 
the railroads at a profit when their present owners can- 
not do so? It did not do so when it took them over 
for war purposes and it could not do so at any other 
time. ‘True, the government would not need to make 
a profit, but it would at least have to pay expenses, 
either by means of tariff rates or by means of general 
taxation. Those who prefer taxes for everybody rather 
than the payment of transportation charges by those 
who buy the transportation, may prefer government 
ownership or operation, but, even so, we fail to see how 
government operation is a solution of our present diff- 
culty. 

It is most devoutly to be wished that the learned 
gentlemen who are discussing this subject with so much 
ignorance would study it a little and devote their influ- 
ence to bringing about a real solution. It is as plain as 
can be;sthat the high level of freight rates is, at most, 
only a minor factor in the business slump; that it can- 
not be reduced until railroad operating costs are re- 
duced, or tonnage increased, or both; that, though there 
are specific cases of rates that are too high or badly 
adjusted, these should be taken up individually and not 
used as illustrations to prove a wrong theory. The end 
that should be worked to is a reduction in operating 
costs. Congress should devote itself to investigations 
along that line. 





LOSS TO THE GOVERNMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureat 


It is the official estimate of Director-General Davis, of the 
Railroad Administration, that the operating loss to the govern- 
ment in the period of federal control of the railroads will total 
$1,200,000,000. That is $300,000,000 more than the estimate of 
former Director-General Hines. 

This estimate of loss is part of the report made to the 
committee on appropriations by Director-General Davis, to show 
the progress that has been made in settling the claims of the 
railroad companies, the properties of which were taken over 
and operated by the government. The report is intended to 
show the status of the work of settling the disputes between 
the Railroad Administration and the carriers arising out of or 
incident to federal control. 

The report shows there were 555 separate properties taken 
over by the government, with which adjustments must be made. 
In addition to these properties, there are 855 short line rail- 
roads, each making claim for adjustment covering the first six 
months of federal control, from January 1 to June 30, 1918; on 
which latter date these lines were formerly relinquished. 

Up to this time 149 companies have filed their claims on 
final settlement with the Railroad Administration. This repre- 
sents about 33.5% in number and about 58.5% in mileage of 
the entire number of properties, excluding the Short Lines. 
The aggregate amount of claims filed to date is $633,708,281, 
and, if the remaining claims are filed on the same general lines 
as the claims already filed, the total amount of claims will ag- 
gregate about $1,250,000,000. 

Up to May 1, 1921, forty-seven roads have been settled with. 
The aggregate amount claimed by the forty-seven roads was 
$124,040,867. These claims have been settled on the basis of 
about 40¢% of the face of the claims. 

In the aggregate claims filed, amounting to $633,708,281, 
$359,000,000 represents claims for undermaintenance, $183,000,000 
for undermaintenance of way, and $176,000,000 for undermain- 
tenance of equipment. It is estimated that, when the carriers 


have all filed their claims, the undermaintenance will aggregate 
between $700,000,000 and $800,000,000. In the settlements 4). 
ready made but a small percentage of undermaintenance Claims 
have been recognized. . 


Marked differences have arisen between the Administration 
and the carriers as to the liability of the Administration fo; 
undermaintenance. Up to this date, the companies which have 
settled have adopted the theory of the Administration. The 
aggregate of these differences is large, amounting to severa| 
hundred million dollars, and it may be necessary to obtain the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States before fipaj 
adjustment is made with some of the companies. 


Director-General Hines estimated that the loss to the goy. 
ernment in operation during the period of federol control would 
be $900,478,756.56. Because of claims which have arisen thai 
were not considered by Mr. Hines, and the underestimate made 
in the allowance for maintenance, fire losses, additions and bet- 
terments made solely for war purposes, and other accounts, jt 
is the estimate of the present Director-General that the operat: 
ing loss to the Administration will be about $1,200,000,000. 

It also appears that the Railroad Administration has assets 
aggregating $430,930,138.08 composed of negotiable obligations 
of the various carriers. These consist of equipment trust obli- 
gations and notes and bonds taken by the Railroad Administra- 
tion during the period of federal control. 


The controlling reason why more settlements have not been 
made has been the delay of the carriers in filing their final 
claims. Practically no such claims were filed during the calen- 
dar year 1920. 


In concluding the report, the Director-General gives the 
following summary of the situation: 


I have no desire to exaggerate the importance or the complexities 
of making this final adjustment of the twenty-six months a federal 
control and operation of the transportation systems of the country 
It is undoubtedly the greatest adjustment between one tenant and 
over five hundred landlords that has ever occurred. A brief repeti- 
“an eer Cpe emphasizes this. 

, e railroads constituted an immense industrial plant, comprisi 
in round numbers, 250,000 miles of main line, with FY of he bone 
able structures which go to make up an operating railroad—shops 
yards, round houses, machine shops, storehouses, bridges, and the 
like; 2,500,000 freight cars, in all stages of repair; 66,000 locomotives: 
55,000 passenger cars; some $600,000,000.00 of materials and supplies 
scattered over the many lines of road, with no inventory taken at the 
time; 555 separate companies, with nearly 2,000,000 employes; the gross 
earnings of the properties for the year ending December ‘31, 1917 over 
$4,000,000,000.00, with net earnings for the same period of nearly 
$1,000,000,000.00, and the entire value of the property estimated at 
from $15,000,000,000.00 to $20,000,000,000.00. This property was operated 
under the abnormal conditions of a world war. The demand for labor 
and materials in all industrial enterprises was greatly in excess of 
the supply. In the effort to combine this stupendous aggregate of in- 
dependent lines into a single and co-ordinating concern, much of the 
operating property of the individual carriers was inextricably inter- 
mingled. The adjustment and straightening out of this wonderful 
adventure on the part of the government presents for solution novel, 
complex and important questions wholly without precedent. 

_The government took this great plant over night. It was taken at 
a time when serious and almost unprecedented winter weather greatly 
embarrassed and increased the expense of operation, and at a time 
when congestion of traffic, largely brought about by unusual exigen- 
cies in the business incident to the war, and priority orders of war 
material intended for export, had in effect practically broken down 
the ordinary efficiency of railroad transportation, especially those 
eastern lines connecting with Atlantic ports. : 


The property was in all stages of obsolescence. It was taken 
under a proclamation issued by the President, who, in a statement of 
even date with the proclamation, declared that he would recommend 
to Congress the passage of a law providing ‘“‘that the railway prop- 
erties will be maintained during the period of federal control ‘in sub- 
stantially as good repair and as complete equipment as when taken 
over by the government.” 

The Congress, following this recommendation, in the Federal Con- 
trol Act, provided that the standard contract should contain such 
provisions ‘‘as may be requisite in order that the property of each 
carrier may be returned to it in substantially as good repair and in 
substantially as complete equipment as it was in at the beginning of 
federal control.’”’ 


_Most of the roads entered into standard contracts, the terms of 
which attempt to provide rules by which the questions of upkeep shall 
be determined. It is differences of opinion as to the construction of 
these rules from which arisés most of the controversies between the 
enna Administration and the carriers in carrying out final set- 


In conclusion, I want to suggest and emphasize that in reaching 
final settlements the disputes to be adjusted between the carriers and 
the administration are not mere matters of accounting, to be settled 
by the application of fixed and definite rules that may be followed bv 
accountants or statisticians. but every settlement presents serious 
practical questions, many of them new and novel, that can only be 
fairly determined by men on both sides who have had actual and 
extensive railroad experience in the field.’’ 

Director-General Davis has suggested to the House com: 
mitte on appropriations that one way of enabling the Railroad 
Administration to meet its obligations without an additional 
appropriation would be for the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
authorized to take over the railroads’ evidences of indebtedness 
to the government and held by the Railroad Administration. 
Such a plan would mean that the Treasury would pay the Rail- 
road Administration the amount of the railroad securities. The 
Railroad Administration now has about $430,000,000 of such 
securities. In the event this is not done, Mr. Davis said, an 
appropriation of $200,000,000 will be necessary for the fiscal year 
1922. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


President Harding Has No Swank.—Every town on earth 
probably has some one thing to talk about that none of its 
neighbors has. Washington is no exception to the rule. Presi- 
dent Harding’s extreme humanness is the thing that Washing- 
ton is talking about. The English would say he has no “swank” 
or “side” about him, and it is quite all right to quote to him 
a subordinate official to show the head official that he is mis- 
taken. Washington thinks that is worth while talking about, be- 
cause President Wilson did not seem to relish any suggestion that 
he might be making an error in any matter. Another point of di- 
ference that Washington talks about is that Harding does not ap- 
pear to think it a lowering of his dignity to suggest that he is not 
the man to talk to about a given subject. ‘““Ask Hoover about that,” 
or “Ask Hughes to tell it to you,” is a common method of his for 
setting right a man who comes to him to talk about radio or 
foreign affairs. The President seems to think his cabinet offi- 
cers hold their places because they know more about particular 
subjects than he, and it does not shame him to confess that he 
knows less about the technical part of radio communication 
than the engineer member of his cabinet, or fewer of the de- 
tails of foreign affairs than the Secretary of State. That attitude 
gives joy to the news gatherers. They can go to the cabinet 
officers with part of a “story” they have heard, without fear 
of having the cabinet officer confess that his lips are sealed 
by higher authority, or make a pretense that he is of the opinion 
that civilization would be rocked were he even to give a hint 
as to the “low down” or the “straight” of a matter. There is a 
suspicion that on account of this humanness on the part of the 
chief executive (the President seems to like that title better 
than that of President) if Mr. Harding ever thinks it desirable 
to “put over” something on the country he will be able to do 
so with comparative ease, either by telling it to a large num- 
ber with the seal of secrecy, or by the simple device of say- 
ing nothing to anybody until the decision is made and ready 
for announcement. 





Improvement in Railroad Revenue.—An ordinary medical 
doctor, by looking at the reports of revenues and expenses of 
steam roads that are made to the Commission every month, and 
applying the rule he applies when he looks at the epidermis 
of the child, would say that their condition improved in March. 
The red rash that appeared on the reports of nearly all roads 
in January and February was decidedly less noticeable in March. 
Red is the sign of danger to the diagnostician, whether he be 
medical or financial. The figures “in red” in the January and 
February reports must have caused some strain on the bi-chrome 
typewriter ribbons. The men to whom the reports are sent 
guaged the character of the March summary of the results of 
operations, by noting whether there was as much employment 
for the red ribbon as in the prior months. Unofficial reports 
indicate that April showed a similar improvement, so that if 
there can be a settling down to the conviction that there can 
be no general reduction in freight rates, the unemployment of 
the red typewriter ribbon, well informed traffic managers be- 
lieve, can be made absolute in a short time. 








Abolition of Labor Board and Trade Commission.—Some of 
those who apparently have not much to do these spring days ap- 
pear to have added the Railroad Labor Board to the list of 
things they hope or expect the Harding administration to abol- 
ish, by exerting its influence with Congress. The Federal Trade 
Commission has long been on the list of certain senators for 
abolition. They did not care much for it when, as some have 
Suggested, they assented to the creation of the trade body as 
a concession to the late Senator Newlands. He advocated and 
worked for the creation of the trade body on the theory that 
business should have a place to which it could go in Washing- 
ton, lay bare its secrets, and obtain a ruling that the thing 
Proposed would not be in violation of the anti-trust laws, or ob- 
lain absolution on a promise to reform, should the trade body 
be of the opinion that the supplicant had sinned. Those favor- 
Ing its abolition believe that, instead of having been a help to 
business, it has been a hindrance. The trade body has made a 
number of reports, which whole industries, regardless of whether 
the units were parts of so-called trusts or otherwise, have sav- 
agely criticized as unfair and misleading. It has few friends 
among the trade or class publications of the country, Whether 
the publications reflect the views of the elements in the in- 
dustries that need to be checked, or otherwise, the ordinary 
man in Washington—meaning the ordinary congressman, 
Whether senator or representative—seems unable to find out. 

he meat-packing and oil refining industries are among the 
Most prominent of those that seem unable to speak respectfully 
about the Trade Commission. 
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when no railroad president, in the privacy of his office, spoke 
respectfully about the Interstate Commerce Commission. Many 
of them spoke publicly in terms of derision. But those were 
the days when the Commission did not have any real power. 
The growl at the Railroad Labor Board seems to be that it is 
factionally organized, and that that brings about class conscious- 
ness when the Board ought to be thinking only of the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

Ailowances to Tap Lines.——The Commission’s decision in the 
complaints of the Three Lakes Lumber Company against the 
Washington Western and the Swift Lumber Company against 
the Fernwood & Gulf suggest, to those who have followed the 
tap line and industrial railway cases, that, step by step, the 
Commission is wakeing up to the issue whether the law really 
gives it power to say that, because a little railroad is owned 
by a shipper, it is not entitled to through route and joint rate 
arrangements with the trunk lines, but that its patrons, both 
proprietary and non-proprietary, must be on the basis of some- 
thing over the junction point rates or that the allowance to the 
proprietary railroad must be kept below a reasonable return on 
the money invested simply because that money was furnished 
by a shipper. In the matter of allowances to owners of private 
cars and allowances for loading and unloading cattle, the Com- 
mission has been constrained by the facts to hold that com- 
pensation for such facilities and services must come nearer just- 
ness. The old idea that stockyards and private cars were neces- 
sarily devices for obtaining rebates has nearly disappeared. Yet, 
if the money for such facilities had been furnished by common 
carrier companies, it is believed, the Commission would not 
think of holding down their compensation to the figures it has 
allowed. The distress of the railraads and the comparative af- 
fluence of the packers and other owners of private cars, and 
the fact that unless the latter provided such facilities they would 
not be able to do business, may be an excuse for keeping the 
allowances down to the bone, so that there is practically no 
return on the capital investment. It is suspected, however, that 
some day there must be a settlement of the question whether, 
because a shipper is rich enough to furnish facilities, he must 
do so for compensation less than the railroads themselves used 
to earn on such facilities before government operation upset 
everything. 

Private Car Equipment.—One of the surprising things is that 
no ciass of shippers has sought an order from the Commission 
directed to a carrier or all carriers to furnish the kind of equip- 
ment the oil man and the packers have provided for themselves. 
The authority to issue such orders is more than a year old. 
When the Pennsylvania Paraffine Works case was decided 
against that company, the oil people talked as if they intended 
to use every possible method for forcing the railroads to buy 
tank cars for moving petroleum, and do it without delay. But 
there has been hardly a whisper on the subject. The shippers 
of oil seem to be satisfied to allow things to go on as they 
were before the Commission obtained power to require the pur- 
chase of such special type equipment and no packer has filed 
complaint that the failure of carriers to furnish brine refriger- 
ator cars, such as are needed for the carriage of fresh meats, 
has put him at an unlawful disadvantage in the competition with 
some rival. Of course, the railroads have not been rolling in 
wealth since the relinquishment of their property by the gov- 
ernment. Carrier proverty, however, has not kept shippers from 
filing complaints against rates and practices, which, if success- 
ful, would have the effect of taking money from the needy rail- 
roads, just as effectually as an order to acquire cars. Possibly 
the answer is that the oil men and packers that are not yet 
strong enough financially to provide themselves with cars, ex- 
pect they will soon be in shape to acquire a few tanks and 
refrigerators, and thus enter the company of the ultra success- 
ful. Another thought is that perhaps the non-owners of private 
cars are not really so badly off as sometimes represented, and 
do not really need the relief that has been suggested. Such a 
conclusion, it might be suggested, would be in the nature of a 
certificate of merit for the Commission’s management of allow- 
ances to the owners of private cars. A. BE. 





N. Y. C. PURCHASE OF SWITCHING LINES 


Samuel H. Hodge and L. M. Nicholson, real estate experts, 
testified that the value of property on a belt line, such as the 
Chicago Junction, was worth considerably more per square foot 
than similar property located on a trunk line, at the hearing on 
Finance Docket No. 1165, application of the New York Central 
to obtain control of the Chicago Junction Railway and the Chi- 
cago River & Indiana Railroad, before Director Colston and At- 
torney-Examiner Clarke in Chicago, May 9. They agreed, how- 
ever, that the acquisition of these two properties by the N. Y. C. 
would not detract from the value of the land lying along their 
lines providing the N. Y. C. did not depart from the present 
practice of accepting freight for all trunk lines on equal terms. 

Mr. Hodge based his assertions along these lines solely on 
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the matter of finance. He had, he said, been instrumental in 
locating a large number of industries in what is known as the 
Central Manufacturing District, an industrial project fostered by 
the Chicago Junction, and the needed improvements in the way of 
team tracks and warehouse facilities which the N. Y. C. plan 
to provide would, in his opinion, be instrumental in raising the 
value of the property. On cross-examination, he stated that, were 
the Chicago Junction in a position to provide for these facilities, 
it might be in the public interest to allow its ownership to remain 
independent. 

Mr. Nicholson drew a comparison between the B. & O. C. T. 
line in Chicago, a terminal controlled by a single trunk line, 
and the Minnesota Transfer Railway, midway between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, controlled by eight trunk lines. He related his 
experiences while seeking to locate a large industrial plant in 
one of the two mentioned cities and described the apathy with 
which his proposals were met by the transfer railway. 

His opinions regarding the inefficiency of jointly-owned ter- 
minal railways were concurred in by C. E. Smith, civil engineer 
of St. Louis, who described the situation in that city, where, he 
said, the Terminal Association, owned by fifteen trunk lines and 
connecting with them all, served only 25 per cent of the indus- 
tries, while the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash, neither of 
which connect with all the other lines, each serve a greater per- 
centage. Mr. Smith said that he believed the acquisition of the 
two switching and terminal lines would benefit both the shippers 
and the other trunk lines serving Chicago. 

At the hearing May 10 the terminal situations in St. Louis 
and Fort Wayne were the chief things considered. C. E. Smith, 
consulting engineer of St. Louis, described the situation in that 
city and placed the blame for the alleged inefficiency of the Ter- 
minal Association of St. Louis on the fact that it was owned 
equally by fifteen trunk lines. Walter L. Fisher, counsel for the 
Chicago Terminal Commission, which has declared itself in favor 
of a unified terminal in Chicago, took the position that the St. 
Louis terminal Association did not work out well because of the 
conflicting interests of the various trunk lines, some of which 
serve the same territory and even run parallel to the terminal 
Association’s lines. Mr. Smith admitted that there were fea- 
tures in the St. Louis situation which were in conflict with the 
principles of unified terminals, but he added that he did not see 
how they could be kept out. 

Fort Wayne was discussed by W. H. Manss, of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, who had been assistant to the vice 
president in charge of industrial development on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Chicago Terminal subsequent to the taking over of those 
properties by the B. & O. He sketched the development of that 
road and asserted that the B. & O. had never discriminated 
against a shipper because he routed his line hauls over trunk 
lines other than the B. & O. He described the building of the 
Fort Wayne jointly owned terminal line, which was fostered by 
the Chamber of Commerce of that city in order to bring into it 
an automobile industry, which he, Mr. Manss, had been instru- 
mental in locating. On cross-examination, he said that the in- 
dustry would not have accepted the location if it would only 
have been served by a trunk line; but he described the difficulty 
in bringing the negotiations between the four trunk lines enter- 
ing into Fort Wayne to a stage where it was possible to begin 
construction of the joint terminal switching line. 

Kneeland Ball, general manager of the Chicago branch of 
Larkin & Co., mail order dealers, appeared on behalf of the New 
York Central, and said he believed the acquisition of the Chi- 
cago Junction and the C. R. & I. by that line would be a good 
thing for the shippers. 


F. W. Ellis, traffic manager for Armour & Co., testifying May 
11, said he would consider it detrimental to the packers’ interests 
to have the Chicago Junction locate many more industries along 
its tracks, since it would interfere with the service to the stock- 
yards and the packing plant, which already taxes the available 
facilities to their limit. He, as well as Geo. A. Blair, traffic man- 
ager for Wilson & Co., S. A. Maxwell, of the Maxwell Wallpaper 
Company, and C. B. Heineman, secretary of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, voiced approval of the proposed pur- 
chase of the roads by the N. Y. C., professing to see therein 
the injection into the affairs of the management a competitive 
element which would operate as a benefit to the shippers. 
Neither of these witnesses found any grave fault with the serv- 
ices rendered by the Chicago Junction and the C. R. & I. up to 
the present time, except for the fact that it was particularly 
hard hit by the outlaw switchmen’s strike of about a year ago. 

The introduction, by General Counsel Robert J. Cary, of the 
N. Y. C., of a book containing signed petitions favoring the pro- 
posal as an exhibit evoked vigorous objections from opposing 
counsel. F. L. S. Harmon, assistant industrial director of the 
Central Manufacturing District, who had charge of the collecting 
of these petitions, said they were obtained from 375 of the 400 
industries located along the lines of the two roads. Luther M. 
Walter, attorney for objecting trunk lines, charged that many 
of them had been obtained through misrepresentation as to the 
financial state of the switching lines and that others had been 
obtained through coercion by various banks and financial in- 
stitutions. Irving Herriot, attorney for a number of objecting 
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shippers, announced that one of his clients, Harris Brothers 
Company, had notified him to withdraw its objection and it wags 
intimated that this withdrawal was brought about by pressure 
exerted by Morgan & Co. 

Mr. Harmon admitted that the present minimum of $12 per 
car put the Chicago Junction and the C. R. & I. on a sound 
financial basis and would probably allow something for the ex. 
tension of their facilities. 

The New York Central rested its case at the hearing May 
13. Luther M. Walter recalled W. J. O’Brien, general manager 
of the Chicago Junction, in order to have him identify a ietter 
which he was supposed to have written to the Western Dis. 
trict Freight Traffic Committee in October, 1919, at the time 
his road was applying for an increase in its switching rates, in 
which he stated that the capitalization of the road was $5,500,000 
and its property value $17,500,000. These figures did not agree 
with the valuation as testified to by valuation engineers earlier 
in the proceedings nor with proper proportion of the proposed 
price of $33,000,000 which the N. Y. C. agreed to pay for the 
two properties. Mr. O’Brien asked and received permission to 
examine his files before accepting or repudiating the letier. 

Fred Zimmerman, vice president in charge of traffic of the 
Monon, testifying for the protestants, asserted that in his opin. 
ion the N. Y. C. could discriminate against his and other trunk 
lines, which discrimination might be carried to such an extent 
as seriously to interfere with traffic along these lines. He 
cited instances of difficulties encountered by Monon freight sol- 
icitors along the lines of the Indiana Harbor Belt line, which 
is controlled by the N. Y. C., mentioning in particular an in- 
stance where the delivery of a car to the Monon had been de- 
layed for three days and the delay used by N. Y. C. solicitors 
to persuade the shipper to use that road on future shipments. 

Inbound traffic might also be interfered with, according to 
Mr. Zimmerman, and since a considerable proportion of the coal 
mined along the lines of the Monon is disposed of in the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District, such a course would work hardship 
on the operators of these mines. 

“Over 40 per cent of the traffic of the Monon originating 
in Chicago comes from these two roads,” said the witness, “90 
per cent of which amount is for delivery on other lines than 
the Monon. The opportunity which the N. Y. C. would have, 
and which it can with propriety exercise, to take much of this 
traffic from the Monon onto its own lines, is apparent.” 

Mr. Zimmerman insisted that the N. Y. C. was as well pro- 
vided with terminals in Chicago as any other trunk line, except 
possibly the North Western, with which it is not in competition. 


THE NEW COMMISSIONERS 
The Trafic World Washington Burean 


Johnston B. Campbell and Ernest I. Lewis, the two new 
members of the Commission, are classified as Republicans. 
That means that when President Harding had to settle the 
question as to the political classification of Commissioner East- 
man, he held that he was not a Republican, otherwise he could 
not have appointed Messrs. Campbell and Lewis lawfully, be- 
cause the statute creating the Commission says that not more 
than six of the eleven shall be members of the same political 
party. The classification of Mr. Eastman as not a Republican 
does not mean that he is set down as a Democrat. He may be 
an independent, or anything other than a Republican. He has 
been spoken of as an independent. 


He has trained, in public matters, with Associate Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, a Democrat, and George W. Anderson, for- 
mer commissioner and now federal judge for the district of 
Massachusetts, also a Democrat, or at least a supporter of for- 
mer President Wilson to such an extent that he was made 
spokesman for the Railroad Administration in the framing of 
the federal control law. ; 

Mr. Lewis assumed his duties as a member of the Inter: 
state Commerce Commission May 7. He had previously taken 
the oath of office at Indianapolis. Commissioner J. B. Campbell 
of Spokane, Wash., has taken the oath of office there. He ad- 
vised the Commission he would not arrive in Washington until 
about May 17. 


REPORTS OF CABLE COMPANIES. 


The Commission has indefinitely postponed its order requll 
ing the Mackay Companies and the Commercial Cable Company 
to file statements and reports with it insofar as the Commer 
cial Cable Company is affected. By its order, dated July 31, 
1920, the companies were required to file within 90 days from 
that day, their annual report concerning their land lines in the 
United States for 1917, 1918 and 1919, and annually thereafter. 
It also required the companies to file within 90 days full state- 
ments in detail of the original cost of their land lines as 4 
whole and separately in each state, together with a full state 
ment for each year since organization of their subsidiary state 
companies, of all extensions of lines and cost by years to pe 
The postponement is due to the fact that there is a —— 
to the Commission’s jurisdiction over the Commercial Cable C0. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


MONTANA RATES AND FARES 


The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Company, operating 
an electric and steam short-line railroad in Montana, has been 
ordered by the Commission in No. 11860, Montana Rates and 
Fares, opinion No. 6840, 61 I. C. C. 500-3, to advance its intra- 
state passenger fares and excess baggage charges in the same 
percentage amounts as authorized in Ex Parte 74 for similar 
interstate charges in the Mountain-Pacific group. The original 
order in the Montana intrastate rate case did not apply to the 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, because it files its annual reports 
with the Commission as an electric line, and there was no evi- 
dence dealing specifically with its character or the nature of 
its operations. The carrier petitioned the Commission for the 
same relief as was accorded the steam railway carriers in the 
Montana intrastate rate case. Witnesses for the road stated 
that it operates just as any steam railroad, with standard steam 
equipment, except that on the electrified portions of its line it 
uses electric instead of steam locomotives. The Commission 
said there was no reason why the fares and charges of the peti- 
tioner should be upon a lower basis than those applicable on 
the steam roads. The order is effective on or before June 10. 


RATE ON CHIPBOARD 


The Commission, in a report on No. 11635, United Paperboard 
Company, Inc., vs. Morristown & Erie, Director-General, et al., 
opinion No. 6837, 61 I. C. C. 483-4, has condemned, as unreason- 
able, a rate of 17.5 cents on chipboard from Whippany, N. J., 
io Communipaw Station, Jersey City, imposed on shipments be- 
tween June 25 and December 2, 1918, because and to the extent 
that it exceeded 15 cents. Reparation is to be made to that 
basis. The shipments moved as routed by the shipper. Charges 
were collected on the basis of the 15-cent joint commodity rate 
filed with the New Jersey commission. Contemporaneously the 
joint commodity rate filed with the federal body, for state and 
interstate application, was 17.5 cents, so the federal body held 
that the shipments were undercharged. 

Complainant contended that the shipment should have moved 
over the Morristown & Erie and Lackawanna to Hoboken, thence 
by Jersey Central lighters to Jersey City and thence by the 
Central to the plant of the complainant, 1.5 miles from the land- 
ing place of the lighters. Over that route the mileage was 36. 
Over the route of movement, the shipments moved 94 miles, 
over the rails of the same carriers but not on the lighters of 
the Central. The complainant contended that there was a com- 
bination of either 10.5 or 11 cents applicable over that route. 
The Commission said there was no tariff authority for such a 
combination but there was a combination of 16.5 over that 
route, had it been practicable to use it. It was, however, im- 
practicable because there were no lighters for the transfer of 
domestic freight, all being employed in the service of the gov- 
ernment in the movement of overseas freight. 


The Commission further held that the routing of the ship- 
per via the “C. R. R.” authorized a road-haul by the Central. 
Had the movement been by lighter, the Central would have had 
only a switch movement of 1.5 miles, plus the lighterage move- 
ment. 


Witnesses for the railroads testified that from January 9, 
1918, until June 24, the day before General Order No. 28 became 
effective, the rate was 12 cents, except that from April 9 to April 
30, 1918, through error, a rate of 14 cents was technically opera- 
tive. On June 25, in compliance with General Order No. 28, the 
rate was increased to 15 cents. The supplement increasing the 
Tate to 15 cents was not filed with the federal commission. It 
became effective February 15, 1919. 


_ While the 17.5 cent rate was in effect, the complainant, accord- 
ing to the report of the Commission in this case, filed complaints 
with the commission in New Jersey against the 14-cent rate and 
the railroads agreed to reparation down to the basis of the 12- 
cent rate which the railroad witnesses said was the rate in- 
tended to be applicable all the time up to June 25, 1918. 


N. DAK. RATES, FARES AND CHARGES 


Carriers operating in North Dakota, by an order entered 
by the Commission in No. 12085, North Dakota Rates, Fares 
and Charges, opinion No. 6841, 61 I. C. C. 504-14, have been 
directed to advance their charges on intrastate traffic in North 
akota in the same percentages as authorized for interstate 
traffic in that territory in Ex Parte 74, on not less than five 
days’ notice on or before June 10. Passenger fares, excess bag- 
Sage charges, freight rates and the Pullman surcharge of 50 per 
cent were in issue in the case, as the Board of Railroad Com- 
Missioners of North Dakota had denied all increases. The order 
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does not apply to milk and cream rates and commutation fares 
or fares for special occasions. 

The North Dakota state commission had twice authorized 
the carriers in that state to apply the interstate percentage in- 
creases to intrastate traffic, but after litigaticn in the courts, en- 
tered a third order denying all increases. 

Passenger fares on intrastate travel in North Dakota are 
on the 3-cent basis and will be advanced to 3.6 cents per mile. 
The Commission held that the conditions surrounding the intra- 
state passenger traffic were similar to those in the intrastate 
passenger fare cases heretofore decided. 

In discussing the freight rate situation, the Commission 
disposed of the contention of Karl Knox Gartner, special counsel 
for the state officials, that the increases under Ex Par‘e 74 were 
illegal and therefore could not be used as a measure for the 
intrastate rates, as follows: 

“Upon brief and argument it is contended that in Ex Parte 
74 we did not follow the requirements of section 15a of the inter- 
state commerce act in two particulars: (1) We did not ascertain 
the valuation according to the law of the land, and section 19a 
is said to be the law of the land for arriving at the value of 
carrier property for rate-making purposes: (2) we failed to fix 
the value for the mountain-Pacific and western groups separately. 

“It is also contended that the increases authorized were 
based upon erroneous calculations of the carriers’ needs, which 
are set forth on pages 237-239 of our report in Increased Rates, 
1920. Counsel seems to be under the impression that we were 
there dealing with the carriers in the western group as fixed 
by us. That we were dealing with the western classification 
territory as a whole, plainly appears on page 226, where we said: 

The grouping herein approved differs somewhat from that pro- 
posed by the carriers, and, inasmuch as the record deals principally 
with the three major groups, it will be advisable to deal with the 
evidence as presented. In analyzing the results of operation for the 
various groups of carriers for the constructive year devised by them, 
and for the first four months of 1920, we shall group the carriers as 
they were grouped in the applications filed in this proceeding. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that even under the 
increases authorized, the carriers are not earning the contem- 
plated revenues. But in any event our findings in Ex Parte 74 
are not open to attack in a collateral proceeding such as this. 

“It is also urged that as the intrastate traffic of the Chicago 
& North Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 
relatively small as compared with the traffic of their entire 
systems, a finding of unjust discrimination can not be made as 
to them. In other words, volume of traffic is made the test of 
unjust discrimination. These carriers have joined in the peti- 
tion filed under section 13 of the interstate commerce act, pur- 
suant to which we have instituted this investigation. The issues 
thus raised must be determined by us, and in doing so we must 
apply the same principles to them as to other respondents, who, 
on account of having greater mileage in the state, handle a much 
greater volume of traffic. There is certainly nothing in this 
record to justify a finding that intrastate passengers and ship- 
pers in North Dakota who may be served by the two respondents 
named should enjoy lower rates, fares, and charges than inter- 
state passengers and shippers over the same lines, or intrastate 
and interstate passengers and shippers over the lines of the 
other repondents in the state.” 

Commissioner ‘Eastman dissented. 
by Commissioner Hall. 


LUMBER RATES FROM KNOXO, MISS. 


In a report written by Commissioner Eastman, from which 
Commissioners Hall and Potter dissented, in part, and Com- 
missioner Daniels wholly dissented, on No. 10827, Swift Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Fernwood & Gulf et al., opinion No. 6838, 61 I. C. 
C. 485-95, the Commission said that the complainant, with a 
lumber operation plant at Knoxo, Miss., twenty-seven miles 
from the junction between the independent short line and the 
Illinois Central, is entitled to the yellow pine blanket rates 
which the trunk lines have established south of the line of the 
Alabama & Vicksburg. 

Specifically the holding is that the rates on yellow pine 
lumber, timber, and lumber products from Knoxo, Miss., a local 
point on the Fernwood, Columbus & Gulf, formerly the Fern- 
wood & Gulf, which was once held to be a proprietary tap line, 
and therefore under the disabilities attached to such a status, 
are unduly prejudicial to the extent they exceeded and exceed 
the blanket basis of rates from the junction of the Fernwood, 
Columbia & Gulf. 

Commissioner Hall said the decision was too broad on the 
record, as made, because he suggested, a fuller investigation 
might show that, if the points on the branch line are entitled 
to the blanket rates, the extension of the group so as to in- 
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clude the greater number of points of origin, may make it de- 
sirable or necessary to revise the rates, and that the revision 
might well be upward. He said the Commission had no power 
to compel the grouping, and it seemed unjust to other shippers 
in the group to expose them to the payment of higher rates that 
may be found reasonable for the whole group, without a closer 
examination to determine whether the enlarged group should 
bear the same rates as the smaller one. 


Commissioner Daniels contended that because a trunk line 
blankets points of origin on its main line, it does not follow 
that it must blanket its own branch lines. He said the Com- 
mission had recognized a carrier’s right to protect its own busi- 
ness. 

In disposing of the case, the Commission, speaking through 
Commissioner Eastman, said: 


“The fundamental issue is whether carriers which have 
equalized rates on lumber to certain destinations from all their 
main-line and branch-line points, and from points on certain in- 
dependent short lines as well, which are located within a pro- 
ducing territory of wide extent may, without being guilty of 
undue prejudice, refuse to extend similar blanket rates to pro- 
ducing points within such territory which are located on other 
independent short lines. No question is raised as to the pro- 
priety or desirability of the blanket already established, but 
on the contrary, it seems to be conceded that it is of general 
advantage to producers, consumers, and carriers alike. The 
sole question is whether defendants were and are justified in 
refusing to extend its benefits to these other short-line points 
and specifically, in this case, to Knoxo on the line of the Fern- 
wood & Gulf. 

“Clearly cost of service furnishes no justification for such 
refusal, for the haul from Knoxo is shorter than the hauls from 
numerous other points to which the blanket rates apply, and 
there is no evidence that it is attended by unusual transporta- 
tion difficulties. As compared with a single-line haul, some 
slight additional cost is doubtless involved in the separate cor- 
porate organization of the Fernwood & Gulf and in its separate 
billing and accounting expense, but the blanket rates are not 
now confined to single-line hauls, but apply in many instances 
to multiple-line routes. Nor will competition serve as a justifica- 
tion, for the blanket rates apply not only at junction points 
where competition exists, but as well at all local points on 
both the main lines and branch lines of defendants. 


“If neither cost of service nor competition justifies the dis- 
crimination, what circumstances are there surrounding points 
located, like Knoxo, on independent short lines which make it 
reasonable that they should be excluded from the benefits of 
the blankei system? It has been suggested that the lumber 
shipper on the short line may have acquired his stumpage more 
cheaply by reason of its relative inaccessibility prior to the 
construction of the short line, or by reason of the difference 
in rates; but there is no satisfactory evidence as to this, and 
such evidence would obviously be irrelevant and immaterial 
in the consideration of a rate structure. It is suggested that 
the independent short lines are likely to be abandoned with 
the depletion of the timber areas, but this is mere speculation. 
Branch lines of the larger carriers are at times abandoned for 
the same reason, and on the other hand, independent short 
lines not infrequently survive as the original lumber industry 
is superseded by agriculture or other industrial development. 
Many of the so-called trunk lines in the region in question are 
made up in part of what were originally lumber roads. It is 
suggested that the short lines do not furnish their commen- 
surate quota of equipment, but this is a matter to be considered 
in the fixing of their divisions. Perhaps the most wmportant 
suggestion is that if the blanket rates are extendeu co Knoxo 
it will follow as a necessary consequence that they must be 
extended to all similar points on other independent short lines, 
and that the revenues of the trunk lines will thereby be re- 
duced materially. But the protection of revenue goes primarily 
to the issue of reasonableness, and it is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for a prejudicial rate adjustment. In the yellow-pine ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi similar blanket rates have been 
uniformly extended to all points. 


“We find nothing of record in this case which warrants 
a deviation from the conclusions reached in McGowan-Foshee 
Lumber Co. vs. F., A. G. BR. HR. Co., 48 I. C. C. 581; SI EC. C. 
sa7.” 


EAST AND SOUTH TO SOUTHWEST 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1263, Substitution of 35 per cent 
for 33144 per cent increase in Class and Commodity Rates between 
Eastern and Southern groups and the Southwest, opinion No. 
6843, 61 I. C. C. 518-25, written by Commissioner Aitchison, the 
Commission has undertaken to dispose of the knotty questions 
raised by the fact that there has not been any uniformity in the 
manner of publishing rates to and from the southwest, although 
the general idea is that rates from defined territories are com- 
binations on St. Louis. The Commission treated the Leland pro- 





posals as being in part an effort to avoid the disagreeable 
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exigencies of tariff publication and, in part, as a sincere effort 
on his part to re-establish relationships broken by the varying 
percentages of increases allowed in Ex Parte No. 74. 

As summed up by Commissioner Aitchison, the rates in the 
suspended schedules which are to be canceled on or before June 
27, were of two classes: (1) joint rates composed of base rates 
between St. Louis, the base point, and the Southwest, plus 
specified differentials or arbitraries east of the base point, and 
(2) joint rates between the territories mentioned applicable 
through all gateways, which were originally established on basis 
of the lowest available combination through any gateway, and 
which, on August 25, 1920 were, or were intended to be, on that 
basis. 

Trouble for Leland and his tariffs was caused by the Com- 
mission’s decision in Ex Parte No. 74, each with a different per- 
centage of increase, and a general rule that inter-territoriag] 
joint or single line rates might be increased 3314 per cent. The 
rule with regard to distinct combination was that each factor 
might be increased in accordance with the percentage rule applic- 
able in the territory in which it would apply. 

While the general basis of rates between defined territories 
on the one hand and the Southwest on the other has been 
combination on the river, particularly St. Louis, the tariff publi- 
cations in some instances have shown the combinations as joint 
through rates as if they had been made without regard to the 
combination on the Mississippi River. In other cases, the fac. 
tors were separately established and in still another the lowest 
available combination via any gateway, was published in the form 
of a joint through rate, and stated for alternative application. 


The Commission held that the increases proposed by Leland 
in joint class and commodity rates between points in the South- 
west and points in defined territories constructed by the use of 
base rates to or from St. Louis plus arbitraries or differentials 
east of St. Louis had not been justified. It further held that the 
increases proposed in joint class and commodity rates originally 
established and prior to August 26, 1920, maintained on or in- 
tended to be on the basis of the lowest combination of local 
rates to and from the Mississippi River crossings and other rate 
basing points had been justified. It further held that the in- 
creases proposed in joint rates on cane or logging cars in straight 
Or mixed carloads had been justified. No protest was made 
against the proposed increases on that kind of equipment. It 
held further that Leland had justified his proposal to increase 
the rates on wrought and: cast iron pipe. 


The situation with regard to cast or wrought iron pipe had 
the increases not been approved would have been wholly at 
variance with the original intention of the carrier. That inten- 
tion was to transfer Birmingham, Chattanooga and other pipe 
producing points in the Southeast, for rate making purposes to 
St. Louis. The rates on cast iron pipe from the Southeastern 
points of production to points in the Southwest prior to August 
26, 1920, were set forth in specific cents per hundred pounds. 
From St. Louis they were published in the same number of cents 
per hundred pounds or per ton. Application of the rule to in- 
crease joint rates by 3314 per cent would have had the effect 
of giving Birmingham and Chattanooga rates on such pipe one 
cent per hundred pounds less than St. Louis. That result would 
have been brought about because St. Louis, being in western 
territory would have had to take a 35 per cent increase, while 
the more distant points which had been given the St. Louis rate 
would have had an increase of only 33%% per cent. The effect 
in a geographical sense, would have been to transfer Chattanooga 
and Birmingham to some point west of St. Louis, and grading 
the rates on pipe in accordance with distance. 


The Commission disposed of the conflict of opinion between 
packing interests over joint rates on hiaes from Fort Worth and 
Oklahoma City to eastern tanning points by holding that the in- 
creases from Fort Worth had been justified while those from 
Oklahoma City had not been justified. The Oklahoma City pack- 
ing house operators vigorously protested the maintenance of any 
rates on hides from Fort Worth to eastern territory lower than 
from Oklahoma City. They insisted that rates from Fort Worth 
should be made with relation to rates from Oklahoma City. That 
would result in a differential for. Fort Worth of 9 cents over 
Oklahoma City, under the rule laid down by the Commission 
December, 1914, in Crowdus Bros. vs. A. T. & S. F., 29 I. C. ©. 
449, and 32 I. C. C. 355. The rates from Fort Worth proposed 
by Leland would have violated the fourth section. They were pro 
posed by him on the theory that the all rail lines from Fort Worth 
to the eastern turning points were entitled to meet the competi- 
tion of the rail-and-water rcutes through the gulf ports. Without 
discussing that point, the Commission said the carriers had not 
justified their proposed joint rates on hides from Fort Worth, 
except to points in the Southeast where Fort Worth should be 
allowed its natural advantage of location. 

In closing its report, the Commission said that all rates not 
specifically referred to in the report including rates on cast iron 
pipe proposed in Item 4812-B, Supplement 28 to Leland’s I. C. C. 
1297, had not been justified and would have to be canceled, with 
out prejudice, however, to the filing of tariffs revising joint rates 
which on August 25, 1920, were on a combination basis to reflect 
the correct lowest combination. 
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May 14, 1921 


ALLOWANCE TO SHIPPER 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 11172, Ruther- 
ford-Breed Co. vs. C. B. & Q., Director-General, et al., opinion 
No. 6842, 61 I. C. C. 515-7, on the theory that the Commission 
has no authority to require a carrier to make an allowance to 
a shipper who has furnished a facility of transportation, its 
authority covering only the right and duty to say what would 
be the maximum reasonable allowance if and when the carrier 
were Willing to make one. 

In this case the complainant shipped 9 carloads of potatoes 
from Quamba, Minn., to various interstate destinations between 
January 18 and March 8, 1918, both inclusive. The shipments 
were made under what is known as option No. 2 in the Perish- 
able Freight Tariff of the carriers. Under option No. 2 the ship- 
per pays an extra charge, varying from 5 to 7 cents per hundred 
pounds, for a protective service, the carrier assumes liability 
for damage to the commodity by freezing or overheating, and 
it is customary for carriers to furnish in extremely cold weather 
cars With false floors and such other facilities and services as 
are necessary to prevent the freezing of the potatoes. The 
tariff does not specify any particular type of equipment which 
the carrier must furnish under that option. Nor does it author- 
ize the payment to a shipper of the expense of installing tem- 
porary false floors. Under option No. 1, if the shipper desires 
io install false floors or stoves and send a caretaker in charge, 
he is at liberty to do so. That liberty, however, does not exist 
under option No. 2, the theory being that, inasmuch as the 
carrier assumes full liability, a liberty of that kind would be 
useless. 

When the complainant’s buyer, at the beginning of 1918, 
ordered 9 cars for loading at Quamba, the Great Northern fur- 
nished four Great Northern cars equipped with permanent false 
floors, the others were not so equipped. The witness for the 
complainant said that the local freight agent refused to accept 
the potatoes for shipment under option No. 2, unless the shipper 
installed temporary false floors in all cars; that as a conse- 
quence the complainant supplied such floors at its own expense 
for the 9 cars, and that the agent told an employe of the com- 
plainant that the railroad company would reimburse the com- 
plainant for this expenditure. 

Defendants admitted that the cost paid by the complainant, 
averaging $7.40 per car, was reasonable and represented the 
actual cost. As the case stood when it came to hearing and 
argument the complainant had paid six cents per hundred pounds 
over and above the transportation charge for a protection that 
was not furnished by the railroad and had also borne the cost 
of furnishing false floors for that protection. The railroad com- 
pany’s witness testified that the witness did not receive any 
permission “from us to furnish linings.” He admitted, however, 
that at certain stations in Minnesota in the vicinity of Quamba 
there had been some specific arrangements made between ship- 
pers and the agents relative to the furnishing of temporary false 
floors. The defendants contended that there was no competent 
evidence in the record of refusal to accept the shipments with- 
out the special floors, and that the defendants, having taken the 
risk, had the right to furnish whatever equipment they consid- 
ered necessary. 

In view of the railroad admission that the cars were not 
and could not be properly equipped by them and that damage 
was likely to result at that time unless temporary false floors 
were installed, the complainant contended that it should not 
have been compelled to ship without such floors, knowing that 
the potatoes would be frozen in transit; and that such action 
on their part might have subjected them to criminal liability, 
under the Lever food conservation act, for deliberately destroy- 
ing foodstuffs. 

Quoting Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Diffenbaugh, 
222 U. S. S. 42-6, the Commission said that it might not require 
the carrier to make an allowance or fix the precise amount and 
that, “It is doubtful whether we can award damages for failure 
to pay except in cases where the allowance is published by the 
carrier’s tariff and is not more than reasonable for the service. 
We think that the amount here claimed is reasonable, but any 
redress to which complainants may be entitled would seem to 
rest in the courts. Upon this record we are of the opinion and 
find that defendants’ failure to equip these refrigerator cars 
with temporary false floors or to reimburse complainants or 
Supply them was not in violation of the act to regulate com- 
merce or of the federal control act.” 


VALUATION PROTESTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The formal protests of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
and the Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company against 
the final values placed on those properties by the Commission 
m tentative final valuation reports were made public May 7. 
_ carriers had previously filed motions asking for amended 
rders. 

The Winston-Salem, attacking the final value of $5,850,000 
fixed by the Commission, avers that on June 30, 1915, the value 
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of its properties was not less than $7,671,326. It contends that 
the figure fixed by the Commission is less than the original cost 
to date of its properties; that it is less than the cost of repro- 
duction new; that it is less than the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation; that the final value includes nothing for going con- 
cern value or for appreciation; that the Commission ignored the 
excess cost of acquisition of carrier lands. 

Counsel aver further that to fix a value as of June 30, 1915, 
“is a useless, wasteful and extravagant expenditure of time and 
money and is without warrant or authority of law,’ and that 
the Commission should discard “its attempted valuation as of 
June 30, 1915, of the carrier’s properties and should proceed to 
a determination of their value as of the present time.” 

The final value of $25,630,000 fixed on the properties of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic is attacked as insufficient and 
a final value of at least $36,000,000 is claimed. The final value 
in this case is opposed on substantially the same grounds as 
in the case of the Winston-Salem. 


REDUCTIONS ON SULPHUR 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has declined to suspend Southwestern Lines’ 
Tariff, I. C. C. 1449, proposing reductions on sulphur from Texas 
mines to eastern destinations, with effective date of May 15. 
The reductions apply to all eastern points. Those mentioned 
in The Traffic World of May 7 are merely typical. Louisiana 
sulphur people asked for suspension. 


NO BUILDING MATERIAL CONFERENCE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


No conference between building and material men and the 
railroads took place in Washington May 13, as announced, be- 
cause of a misunderstanding that arose as to the scope of the 
conference. Daniel Willard contended that when he said he had 
no doubt a conference could be arranged he had in mind only 
road building material. Railroad men would not hear to sug- 
gestions for a conference covering all building materials. Ne- 
gotiations were still on when this was written with a view to 
bringing about some kind of meeting. 

Announcement by the road-making and building material 
associations, through their Washington representatives, that 
there would be a conference, May 13, of carriers and shippers 
with a view to bringing about a reduction of rates, seems to 
have been not only premature, but inaccurate. Daniel Willard, 
in his telegram to E. Guy Sutton, representing the Sand and 
Gravel Producers’ Association, said he had no doubt a confer- 
ence could be arranged for May 13. Mr. Willard, in this tele- 
gram, referred to the conference as one of “building material” 
interests. Later it appeared that he had in mind only road- 
building materials. 

When the evidence of that lack of understanding by some 
of those who were expected to go into conference became known, 
doubt as to whether there would be any kind of conference 
May 13 became almost a certainty that there would not. The 
sand and gravel men were not unwilling to go into conference 
on the subject, but they had been acting with lumber and brick 
associations in that matter, so they were not disposed to go 
forward with such a restricted conference, especially inasmuch 
as sand and gravel used in building construction is a large 
share of the business of sand and gravel producers. 

At a meeting of the Washington representatives of the 
building material interests, held in the offices of the American 
Mining Congress, May 9, it was decided that E. Guy Sutton, 
executive secretary of the Sand and Gravel Producers’ Associa- 
tion, and Frank Carnahan, representing the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, should call on Mr. Willard with a 
view to clearing away any misunderstanding as to the scope of 
the conference. Mr. Sutton had initiated the move for such a 
gathering, in the latter part of April, after consultation with 
Mr. Carnahan and had obtained, he thought, an agreement with 
Mr. Willard providing for such a conference as the latter had 
indicated he thought could be arranged for May 13. In their 
meeting of May 9, the Washington representatives went over 
the correspondence and, as they read it, there was no doubt 
about Mr. Willard having mentioned building materials as be- 
ing the commodities to be discussed, and not merely road- 
making materials. 


Before taking up the subject of rate reductions with Mr. 
Willard, representatives of the building material interests had 
consulted traffic managers, rated as high as vice-presidents, but 
had been met with the assertion that the problem was national 
in scope and that, therefore, the particular traffic manager with 
whom the talk was taking place could do nothing. 

On the theory that it was a national problem, the Wash- 
ington representatives took up the subject with Mr. Willard, as 
the chairman of the committee of executives which had con- 
ducted rate increase cases before the Commission. The face- 





brick people, in particular, had found it impossible to make 
any progress in talking with traffic managers because, the latter 
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asserted, it was a national problem with which no particular 
traffic manager could deal. 

At the meeting on May 9 the men who thought they had 
arranged a conference for May 13 could not see how Mr, Willard 
could have obtained the understanding that the requested con- 
ference was to be confined to road-building materials. There- 
fore, they were anxious to have a talk with Mr. Willard for a 
clearing away of the misunderstanding, and the arranging for 
such a conference as they thought Mr. Willard had expressed 
the belief could be arranged for on May 13. 


RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


March returns by class I roads show a remarkable im- 
provement in the net railway operating income for that month 
over the corresponding month of the preceding year. Returns 
from about 145 of the 203 class I roads have been received by 
the Commission. A summary of the returns will probably be 
issued about May 14. It is expected to show March for the 
current year to be much better, in a money sense, than March, 
1920. 

In the returns of 43 carriers for March, 1920, the minus 
sign was placed before the figure representing the net operating 
income of 21 railroads. In March of this year, only five of those 
43 roads reported deficits. At the time this was written no 
compilation had been made of the returns, but the changes in 
the figures for the 43 carriers in question were so remarkable 
as to create the conviction that, when the compilation or sum- 
maries are made, it or they will show a great improvement, even 
if the car-loading figures for the month are not so satisfactory 
as for the corresponding month of last year. 

Probably the most remarkable performance was that of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. In March, 1920, it had a deficit 
of $897,245. In March of this year it had a net operating income 
of $4,549,358. In the first three months of 1920 that carrier had 
a deficit of $10,686,368, while in the first three months of this 
year it had an income of $5,919,803, the bulk of which was 
earned in March of this year. The New York Central increased 
its net of $1,373,545 in March, 1920, to $4,876,575 in March of this 
year. 

Another remarkable financial performance was that of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, which in March of this year had a net 
railway operating income of $1,477,313, to compare with an in- 
come of $787,412 in March of last year. 

Not all the southern railroads did as well as the Atlantic 
Coast Line. The Southern, in March, 1920, for instance, had a 
net railway operating income of $2,308,393, but in March of this 
year its net was only $1,237,755. The Louisville & Nashville 
in March, 1920, had a net of $1,794,483, and in March of this 
year only $471,510. The Illinois Central, however, which in 
March, 1920, had a net of $1,706,344, had a net of $2,298,125 this 
year. 

The figures for the 43 roads in question, set in parallel 
columns, with the minus sign to indicate a deficit, are as follows: 


March, March, 

Road. 1921. 1920. 
eo Se OU SO eer ere 704,615 — 148,745 
SY Mele a anda SiG d' sau nke ean ecAee le Ra tae 2,937,245 368,509 
ro. a. errr rere 3,169,602 3,046,552 
rr re ee ee — 116,309 — 1,038,844 

i SS ae ee aoe 14,781 — 13,0 
& & fs Se Seer ree re 1,236,491 363,881 
SD hea el Sd a a len dnt te uleheraia de 14,902 — 7,562 
EN oo cinwaae checwesadanes 1,477,313 787,412 
eG” Ee nee 174,408 — 10,103 
le I Saha occa nacadedbnce Saeakekowmen 256,382 — 152,996 
2 PD oc ciscaccecewene eaten 143,181 24,024 
I, a cra einipaie meer eames 4,549,358 897,245 
Re errr 5,919,803 —10,686,368 
I oo 56 ox in weer wale Gatam/aaisbce 693,138 187,412 
OT OD ear ee 624,309 116,587 
Pecemeermn & Lake Erle ....ccccccscsscece 164,692 — 21,046 
a aia a we ala acd aids Gein EK es SLD 1,237,755 2,308,393 
CO Se eee — 64,174 — 155,963 
a Bo vdereceetonane ves — 24,586 — 148,869 
Re er er 186,866 507,709 
DON Ge TEUNENOED oc nceccccsnscvaceeeas 188,788 6,907 
eg ee re 395,642 159,731 
I de ci dilate aid — 41,200 — 110,294 
Bapeeeee G& Maeenville ....cccccccvcvvccses 471,510 1,794,483 
ee cia cial eteri se adie op toeis-S6 0 din niet 79,334 — 20,615 
OO eee ee — 328,985 — 166,692 
I NIN ane. 5: cask 5 usw a On erw'O® wie eapae wiecun 2,298,125 1,706,344 
oe S se Sere ere 423,055 — 195,701 
Houston & Texas Central ................. 61,260 — 113,717 
ee a Beet ebdenitdhiawenemane ne awe 1,797,265 281,835 
Pemmemire & Banta Fe ........cccccccscece 51,928 —_ 75,630 
oe Sr a 5 occassoccr oy Sighierar Orel Mteana vale wa 368,377 — 493,484 
Grand Rapids & Indiana .................. 31,004 —_ 16,416 
i ala aig Heh data Cet tag 122,449 — 334,182 
OT SS rrr 587,402 13,108 
6 Sih lon ar ud, ania ame mie 113,060 44,060 
rrr cert ree 140,219 -- 56,081 
RRM ars 8 et 557,826 431,502 
EE, UE sn ca da ea ewbedean ees aeeee 713,065 1,092,692 
New York, New Haven & Hartford........ 455,255 — 322,902 
I ne on occ cvacverewarnesnie 1,062,101 1,751,851 
messeourl, Manses & Texas .........066.-5- 476,992 246,216 
ke | Ug ee ae een 4,876,575 1,373,545 


March Return 2.29 Per Cent 


The Association of Railway Executives issued the following 
statement on March earnings May 12: 
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“Reports of Railroad operation for March, just received by 


the Commission, show a net operating income of the carriers fo; 
On the basis of the tentative vay. 
ation fixed for the rate making purposes by the Commission yp. 


that month of $30,894,065. 


der the transportation act, this would be, on an annual basis, 4 
return of 2.29 per cent. 


tion act. 

“It was the first month since December that the railroads 
had not suffered a deficit, the deficit having been $958,399 jp 
January and $7,378,307 in February. 

“The result in March, compared with the preceding months. 
was due principally to a marked reduction in the cost of opera. 
ation caused by the institution of various economies and reduc. 
tions by many roads in the number of employes. It was also due 
in part to an increase in traffic, the number of cars loaded 
weekly with revenue freight in February having averaged 682. 
500 cars, while in March the average was 698,000. 

“While the operating revenues of the roads in March were 
$458,361,526, or a decrease of two-tenths of one per cent com- 
pared with those for March, 1920, operating expenses totaled 
$399,429,447, or a decrease of 4.8 per cent compared with one 
year ago. In February 95 cents out of every dollar received in 
revenues was paid out in expenses, while in March this had 
been reduced to approximately 87 cents. 

“The net railway operating income ($30,894,065) was an 
increase of 104.6 per cent over that for March, 1920. 

“For the seven months beginning on September 1, 1920, 
when the guaranty period expired, the net operating income of 
the railroads had totaled $249,014,687, which would be at the 
annual rate of return of 2.44 per cent on the tentative valua- 
tion of the railroads. This total is $363,760,303 below the amount 
contemplated under the rates established by the Commission. 

“As has been the case in previous months, all districts fell 
far short in March of earning a return of six per cent. In the 
Eastern district the net operating income of the carriers was 
at the average annual return only of 1.91 per cent; in the 
Southern district 2.27 per cent, and in the Western district, 2.66 
per cent. 

“With complete reports except from the Cincinnati, Indi- 
anapolis & Western Railroad, the operating revenues for the 
roads in the Eastern district were $205,864,936 or an increase 
of nine-tenths of one per cent over those for March, 1920, while 
total operating expenses were $183,721,741 or a decrease of 7 
per cent compared with one year ago. The net operating in- 
come was $10,547,118, which was an increase of 499 per cent 
over the same month last year. 

“Complete reports from the Southern district show that tke 
operating revenues in March were $75,187,344, or a decrease of 
2.5 per cent compared with that month last year, while total 
operating expenses were $65,846,562 or a decrease of one-fifth 
of one per cent compared with the same month in 1920. The 
net operating income for the roads in the Southern district was 
$5,268,444, or a decrease of 38.2 per cent compared with one year 
ago. 

“With reports from the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic 
and the Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis railroads missing, the 
operating revenues for the Western district were $177,309,246, 
or a decrease of two-fifths of one per cent compared with those 
for March last year. Operating expenses for the district were 
$149,861,144, which was a decrease of 3.8 per cent compared 
with one year ago, while the net operating income was $15, 
078,503, or an increase of 63.6 per cent over that in March, 1920.” 

ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN BONDS 

Authority has been granted by the Commission to the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company and the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company of Texas to issue $384,990 of joint 
promissory notes in connection with the procurement of 10 loco 
motives. The notes will be made payable to the Baldwin 1loco- 
motive Works to cover deferred payments on the locomotives. 
The two companies, which control their rolling stock jointly, 
paid $128,330 in cash for the locomotives and agreed to pay $64, 
165 at intervals of six months beginning April 18, 1921, and end 
ing October 18, 1923, with interest on the deferred installments at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum. The promissory notes Will 
cover the deferred installments. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 

Approval of a loan of $10,000,000 to the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company to aid the carrier in meeting its 
maturing indebtedness was announced by the Commission April 
30. The Commission also approved loans to the Lake Erie, 
Franklin & Clarion for $25,000, and to the Bangor & Aroostook 
for $53,100, to aid those earriers in providing themselves with 
new equipment. 


VIRGINIA BLUE RIDGE BONDS 
The Virginia Blue Ridge Railway has been authorized by the 
Commission to pledge and repledge from time to time all or par 
of $35,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, now held 12 
the company’s treasury, as collateral security for any short-ter™ 
note or notes it may issue. 
, _ 


The railroads in March fell short $50. 
194,935 of earning the amount eontemplated by the transporta. 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission ! 


a= —— 


RATE ON SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner F, C. Hillyer, in a report 
on No. 11933, Hazelhurst Oil Mill and Fertilizer Co. vs. Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, Director-General, et al., as to a joint sixth class 
rate of 67.5 cents on four carloads of sulphate of ammonia, 
shipped in February and March, 1920, from Gary, Ind., to Hazel- 
hurst, Miss. The complainant paid freight charges at the rate 
of 31.5 cents, on the theory that that was the lowest combination 
and in disregard of the joint sixth class rate, and was afterward 
presented with a bill for undercharges. The examiner said 
there were combinations of 32 and 38.5 cents. The rate of 31.5 
cents applied from Chicago, but not from Gary. The carriers 
expressed a willingness to establish the 31.5-cent rate from Gary 
and make reparation down to the basis of that rate. The exam- 
iner said that 31.5 cents would have been a reasonable rate. 
He recommended reparation to that basis through a waiver for 
the collection of the undercharges and an order requiring it to 
be established for the future, subject to the increases authorized 
in Ex Parte No. 74. 


RATES ON STRAW 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in a report on No. 11985, 
United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. Big Four et al., has recom- 
mended a finding of unreasonableness as to rates on straw from 
points in Illinois on the Big Four, near Mt. Carmel, to Rockport, 
Ind. The allegation was that application of the fifth class rate 
from and after November, 1918, made the rates unreasonable 
and that since December 31, 1919, they have been in violation 
of the aggregate of the intermediates. 

The rates are in excess of those prescribed by the Commis- 
sion in Straw Rates from St. Louis to Anderson, Ind., 36 I. C. C. 
30, increased by the various permissions given since 1915. The 
railroads conceded that the joint rates in excess of the com- 
binations were unreasonable, but contended that the rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission were not intended for application 
over anything other than single-line hauls. 

Wagner recommended rates of 9.5 cents from Crossville, 
Grayville, Cowling and Keensburg; 11 cents from Robinson; 
and 11.5 cents from Trimble and Hutsonville, subject to the 
increases allowed in Ex Parte No. 74. 


CATTLE, TEXAS TO WYOMING 


Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 12065, W. P. Parks vs. C. B. & Q., Director-Gen- 
eral, et al., on a holding that the charges on twenty-eight car- 
loads of cattle from Lemesa, Tex., to Moorcroft, Wyo., consti- 
tuting a return movement of cattle that had previously been 
shipped south, had not been shown to be unreasonable. 

In this case the complainant tried to have applied to his 
shipment the emergency rates made by Director-General Hines 
in the summer of 1919 whereby starving cattle in Montana and 
Wyoming were sent to pastures in Texas and then returned to 
points of origin, at one-third of the regular rate. The emer- 
gency rates did not apply from Moorcroft. The complainant 
admitted that no emergency existed there, but said he had 
shipped his cattle south because the ‘cost of winter feed would 
be high. He contended that low rates for their return should 
have been made. There never was any tariff authority for 
shipments south from Moorcroft and return to that point on 
reduced rates. 


MEATS, ETC., FROM MASON CITY 


In a tentative report on No. 11578, Jacob E. Decker & Sons 
vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis, Director-General et al., Examiner 
Bronson Jewell has recommended a holding that the rates on 
lresh meats and packing house products in straight or mixed 
carloads from Mason City, Ia., to Minneapolis are not unduly 
Prejudicial to Mason City. He further recommended a holding 
that the rate on packing house products from Mason City to 
Duluth is unduly prejudicial because and to the extent that it 
exceeds the rates contemporaneously in effect from Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Cudahy, Wis. He said the undue prejudice had 
hot been shown to have caused damage to the complainant, and 
that therefore reparation should be denied. 

Defendants insisted that all the complications felt by the 
complainant came from points from which the rates were prop- 
erly aligned. The examiner said that the carriers in their ex- 
hibit which included rates from Minnesota points to Duluth, the 
‘on mile earnings under the Mason City were not shown to be 
out of line with the general adjustment, There was, however, 
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one conspicuous exception, he said, and that was the rate from 
St. Paul to Duluth. The carriers admitted that it might be sub- 
normal in comparison with the rates from the other points. The 
defendants in this case, however, the examiner said, had no 
control over that rate because it was established and maintained 
by carriers not serving Mason City or participating in traffic 
from that point to Duluth. 

The examiner said that the rates proposed by the complain- 
ant would correct the situation created by the refusal of the 
Commission to group Mason City with other Iowa points. He 
said they would necessitate a readjustment for the whole ter- 
ritory, and that without an ample record it would be injudicious 
to disturb the existing relationships. 


RATES ON LUMBER, ETC. 


In a proposed report on No. 11608, Pioneer Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al., Examiner F. W. McM. 
Woodrow has recommended a holding that the rates on lumber 
and lumber products from points in Idaho, Montana and Wash- 
ington to Ucross and Buffalo, Wyo., are not unreasonable but 
unduly prejudicial. 

This case is an unusual situation. The complaining com- 
munities are on the Wyoming Valley Railway, an independent 
line, rates to which are made by adding the locals to the junc- 
tion point rates, on lumber, to make up the total charge to 
consumers of lumber and lumber products. The lumber rates 
to points on proprietary branch lines are blanketed. Such treat- 
ment, however, is not accorded to the complaining communities. 
As to the points on proprietary branches the rates are blanketed 
from points of origin to points of destination. The Burlington 
has refused to extend the blanket rate to the points on the 
Wyoming Valley. They have to pay the combination of locals 
based on Clearmont, the junction point. Each factor of the 
combination was increased by the operation of General Order 
No. 28. The Wyoming Valley increased its rates in accordance 
with that order. Three days later it was released from federal 
control, so the limitation of twenty-five per cent but not ex- 
ceeding five cents did not apply to it. 

Woodrow came to the conclusion that the rates had not been 
shown to be unreasonable per se. The testimony showed, Wood- 
row said, that but for the unfavorable rate adjustment, farmers 
south of a dividing ridge between Buffalo, on the Wyoming Valley 
and Sheridan, Wyo., on the main line, would probably buy their 
lumber in Buffalo. Competitors of the Pioneer Lumber Com- 
pany, at points other than Buffalo, appeared to be able to get 
the business that might be expected to go to Buffalo. 

Upon that showing he recommended an order directing the 
carriers to remove the prejudice. He said no damage had been 
shown to have resulted from the application of the unduly pre- 
judicial rates. Therefore, he recommended a denial of repara- 
tion. 

J. B. Campbell of Spokane, now a Commissioner, was attor- 
ney for the complainants, who are the lumber company and 
users of lumber. 


BOTTLES AT CINCINNATI 


Examiner Howard Hosmer, in a report on No, 12049, Charles 
Boldt Glass Co. vs. Director General, as agent, has advised the 
Commission to hold that the charges assessed, but not all col- 
lected, on fourteen carloads of empty glass botiles from the Car- 
rel Street Station, Cincinnati, to Newport and Latonia, Ky., 
within the switching limits of Cincinnati, moving between July 
8, 1918, and January 2, 1919, were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded 30 cents a ton, twenty tons minimum, plus 
2.5 cents per 100 pounds. The latter were the rates published 
by the Railroad Administration subsequent to the shipments. 
Two minima of $15 per car and the other of $6 per car were 
collected, or approximately $1.05 per ton. The complainant as- 
serted that the collection of two minima for a switching move- 
ment was in violation of General Order No. 28, and that the 
$15 per car was intended to apply on line-hauls. The examiner 
said that the form of publication, one of the charges being in 
a switching tariff did not touch the question of reasonableness. 
He reached his conclusion that the charges were unreasonable 
by comparing them with rates for no greater services in the 
same vicinity. The uncollected undercharges are to be waived 
and reparation is to be made for the rest of the amount in- 
volved. 


MEATS, ETC., FROM HAGGART, N. D. 


Attorney-examiner W. A. Disque, in a report on No. 12014, 
Equity Co-operative Packing Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
has recommended a holding of unreasonableness and an award 
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of reparation as to rates and shipments of fresh meats and 
packing house products from Haggart, N. D., to St. Paul and 
Duluth, in the period beginning July 18, 1919, when the com- 
plainant began operating its plant, to December 31, 1919. The 
report also covers the period from March 1 to October 31, 1920, 
the rates during which were brought into question by sub-num- 
ber 1 of the same complaint brought by the same complainant 
against the Northern Pacific. 

Disque compared the class rates which the complainant 
had to pay while the plant was operating during federal control, 
with the much lower commodity rates from Sioux City, Sioux 
Falls, Austin and Winona, Minn., to St. Paul and Duluth, and 
came to the conclusion that the rate of 54 cents on fresh meats 
from Haggart to St. Paul and Duluth was unreasonable because 
and to the extent that it exceeded a rate of 35.5 cents on fresh 
meats. He also concluded that the rate of 30 cents on packing 
house products from Haggart to St. Paul and Duluth was un- 
reasonable because, and to the extent it exceeded a rate of 25 
cents, 

At the hearing the Northern Pacific was willing, without an 
order from the Commission, to make rates from Haggart to St. 
Paul and Duluth, the same as from Austin and Winona to 
Duluth. In April, 1920, it filed a reduced rate application for 
permission to establish the rates, but it was never passed upon. 
No further action was taken by the Northern Pacific looking 
to the establishment of reduced commodity rates from Haggart 
to St. Paul and Duluth. 

The director general and the Northern Pacific contended at 
the hearing that the class rates were reasonable, and resisted 
any suggestions of reparation, on the ground that the rates 
from the packing houses at other points were unduly low and 
not a measure of reasonableness because reduced by competi- 
tion. They also pointed to the fact that because of the action 
of the North Dakota state commission the complaining packer 
had never paid an increase in the inbound rates, except for a 
period of three weeks in September, 1920. The Northern Pacific 
contended that the rates it was willing to establish would be 
lower than reasonable, but that it was willing to establish them 
to encourage the plant at Haggart. It also contended that the 
rates proposed would be lower than the Commission could order 
them to establish because the basis would be that brought 
about by the orders of the Minnesota commission and the 
Minnesota legislature, over which there were litigation. Disque 
said, however, that the contention of the railroads, made in 
that litigation, that the rates established by Minnesota were 
confiscatory had not been proved. 

The rates mentioned by Disque as being reasonable for 
the Haggart tonnage, if ordered by the Commission, will be in- 
creased 35 per cent in accordance with the Commission’s per- 
mission in Ex Parte No. 74. 


COAL, KENTUCKY TO IOWA 


A finding of misrouting and an award of reparation have 
been recommended by Examiner Charles R. Seal in a report on 
No. 12118, West Kentucky Coal Company vs. Director General, 
as agent, as to four carloads of coal from Clay, Ky., to Clinton, 
Ia., shipped in January, 1920. A combination of $3.55, based 
on Chicago was assessed by the L. & N. Seal found a lower 
combination of $2.85 and recommended reparation to that basis. 

Owing to a shortage of cars on the Illinois Central, the 
complainant loaded L. & N. cars. The Illinois Central had a 
rate of $1.95 from Clay to Clinton. It was contended in be- 
half of the complainant that, inasmuch as the roads were under 
federal control, it was the duty of the L. & N. to turn the cars 
over to the Illinois Central and impose a switching charge for 
the service at Clay. Examiner Seal said that regardless of 
federal control the tariffs provided no rate of $1.95 via the 
L. & N., nor any such switching interchange at Clay as sought 
by the complainant, and that the legally applicable rate was 
the lowest combination. Some of the shipments were routed 
via the L. & N. and some merely showed the delivery desired 
with no routing instruction, or rate claimed. The best Seal 
could do for the complainant was a recommendation that the 
lL. & N. be held to have misrouted the shipments because it did 
not send them over the route carrying the lowest combination. 


COPPER BARS, ROME TO PERTH AMBOY 


Examiner Frank EF. Mullen has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 11755, Raritan Copper Works vs. Director General, as 
agent, N. Y., O. & W. et al. on a holding that the applicable 
fifth class rate of 22.5 cents on copper bars from Rome, N. 
Y., to Perth Amboy, N. J., imposed in January, 1920, was not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, although in excess of a 
commodity rate of 18 cents in the reverse direction and also 
in excess of the rate of 18 cents established after the shipments 
in question had been made. The complainant sought reparation 
to the basis of the rate from Perth Amboy to Rome. 

The identical bars carried from Rome to Perth Amboy were 
shipped from Perth Amboy to Rome. The consignee rejected 
them and they were ordered back to Perth Amboy. Before the 
return shipment was made the complainant asked for a rate 
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of 18 cents. It was not accorded until after the shipments 
were made. The examiner in support of his recommendation 
of dismissal, quoted the standard cases that are used to justify 
rates higher in one direction than in the reverse over the same 
rails without, however, any showing as to why the higher rate 
was maintained after the lower commodity rate in the opposite 
direction was established. The rate on copper wire, a manu. 
factured product from Rome to Perth Amboy, at the time the 
bars were shipped was only 18 cents. 


COTTONSEED TO CHICKASHA, OKLA. 


In a tentative report of No. 11848, Apache Cotton Oil and 
Manufacturing Company vs. Director General, Arkansas West. 
ern et al, Examiner Warren H. Wagner, has recommended a 
finding that rates on cotton seed from Cotton Plant, Ark., and 
from certain stations on the Arkansas Western and Kansas City 
Southern to Chickasha, Okla., since October 1, 1917, were un. 
reasonable, and that reparation was due; also that the rate 
of 90 cents on the same commodity from points of origin in 
Louisiana was unreasonable because and to the extent it was 
in excess of the aggregate of the intermediates. All the rates 
mentioned were those in effect prior to August 26, 1920. 

The points of origin are 48 places in southern Arkansas 
and five in the extreme northeastern part of Louisiana. Chick. 
asha is 40 miles southwest of Oklahoma City, 88 miles from 
the Texas line, and 250 miles from the Arkansas line. It is 
on the Santa Fe, Frisco and Rock Island. There is no cot- 
ton gin at that point, and the complainant buys seed in the 
market in competition with crushing mills located at gin points. 
Because there was a shortage in Oklahoma in 1917, the con- 
plainant went far afield for seed, the usual movement of cot- 
ton seed being 100 miles or less. 

Where only single line hauls were involved no attack was 
made on the distance mileage scale rates applied. But there 
was no mileage scale for application over two or more lines 
for interstate movements. Combinations of the locals were ap- 
plied. From Louisiana the combination on Little Rock was ap. 
plied. That was 45.5 cents. The class A rate from New Or 
leans of 90 cents was legally applicable. It exceeded the ag: 
gregate of the intermediate rates. 

The examiner, having no distance scale for interstate ap- 
plication had to attack the problem de novo. He came to the 
conclusion that the Commission should find that a reasonable 
rate from Cotton Plant via the Missouri and North Arkansas 
would have been those which would have accrued on the basis 
of 6.5 cents from Cotton Plant to Wheatley; that the factors 
charged from points on the Arkansas Western and Kansas City 
Southern to Howe were unreasonable to the extent and because 
they exceeded the contemporaneous rates to Poteau, and that 
the rate of 90 cents from the Louisiana points was unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded the aggregate of the inter 
mediates of 45.5 cents, which was the rate collected. Wagner 
recommended reparation to the bases found. The reparation 
on shipments from Louisiana could be accomplished by a mere 
waiver of undercharges. 


RATE ON COCOANUT OIL 


Attorney-Examiner W. B. Hunter has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 11571, Lautz Bros. & Co. vs. Director-General, as 
agent, on a holding that the import rate of $1.125 on crude coc0a- 
nut oil, in tank cars, from San Francisco to Buffalo, applied on 
shipments moving in October, November and December, 1918, 
was not unreasonable. 








M. RY. & N. CO. STOCKS AND BONDS 


The Muskegon Railway and Navigation Company has been 
authorized by the Commission to issue and sell not exceeding 
$304,900 of common capital stock for cash at not less than pal 
and not exceeding $304,900 of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
at not less than 80 per cent of par and accrued interest. 

The company applied for authority to issue and sell $416,500 
of its common capital stock at par, and $732,800 of its first mort: 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds at not less than 80 per cent of 
par and accrued interest to raise funds to complete the con: 
struction of its railroad from Muskegon to Muskegon Heights 
in Muskegon county, Michigan, and extension and connections 
with the rail lines of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway 
Company, the Grand Trunk Railway and the Pere Marquette. 
The cost of road and equipment was originally estimated a 
$350,835. Expenditures already made total $317,008. To com: 
plete the work originally contemplated it is now estimated, the 
Commission said, that $206,875 will be required, making the 
total cost of the main line $523,083, or $172,248 more than was 
originally estimated. The extensions and connections will cos! 
$404,230, making a total of $577,378 now required. Construc 
tion material on hand is estimated to be worth $28,558.92 and 
deducting that from the total needed, the Commission said, $548, 
819.08 would be necessary, as represented by the company. The 
Commission held that if the application were granted in full 
an amount in excess of what is needed would be obtained. 
Therefore, it cut the requests to the amounts stated. 
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. The Railroad Problem 


(Address by Henry A. Palmer, editor of The Traffic World, before 
the Miami Valley Traffic Club, at Dayton, May 2, and the Transporta- 
tion Club of Louisville, May 3.) 

The subject on which I am going to talk to you this evening 
is the railroad problem. A great many—perhaps all—of the 
ihings | shall say are known to most of you. Probably some 
of you and perhaps many of you take the same view of things 
ihat 1 do. But in order to convince those whose views are dif- 
rent and strengthen the convictions of those whose views are 
ihe same, I shall hope, perhaps, to present some things in relation 
io others in a way that has not occurred to you. No doubt some 
of the things I shall say by way of introduction are so familiar 
io you that you will wonder why I should say them. My justifi- 
cation is that it seems to be necessary to get the fundamental 
facts before us in such arrangement that we may see things in 
their proper relationship. 

In the first place, what is the railroad problem? It is always 
with us in some form or other. There are many phases of it. 
But fundamentally and broadly speaking, the railroad problem 
is the problem of assuring to carriers under private ownership 
and operation, adequate revenue, and assuring to the shipping 
public, at the same time, adequate service and reasonable rates. 
That is my own definition and I like it. I think it includes 
everything that need be considered and excludes everything that 
is not essential. 

Now, why is it necessary that adequate revenue be assured 
to the carriers? Why not let them struggle, as other business 
struggles, and succeed or fail, as other business succeeds or 
fails? It may seem silly to propound such a quetsion as this 
to an audience of this kind, but my experience has taught me 
that fewer men of your sort than one would think possible 
understand this fundamental point. The reason is that, if the 
railroad business is to continue as privately operated business, 
there must be a proper return on the capital invested. Other- 
wise capital will cease to interest itself and there will either 
be no transportation or the government will operate the rail- 
roads. " 

We do not undertake to assure adequate revenue to the 
carriers because we are solicitous about those who have money 
invested in them. That is merely a part of the imaginings of 
the demagogues and their victims who must have an opportunity 
to talk about the wickedness of “Wall Street.” We are solici- 
tous merely that transportation may continue under the policy 
of private ownership, which President Harding, thank God, 
has said that Congress has no sanction to change. We want 
itthus continued for the benefit_of business and our commercial 
health. Our motives are selfish. If it is thus to continue the 
men who run it must make mongy. If we do not let them make 
money and they refuse longer to invest in rail properties— 
which they will—then government, in fulfillment of its duty to 
furnish transportation facilities, must take over the lines and 
operate them itself. It will have to do so in spite of declarations 
of policy by President Harding who, in his recent message, 
said not only that Congress had no sanction for government 
ownership, but that it must not levy taxes on the people to 
cover deficits in a service that should be self-sustaining. For 
that is the alternative. Either we pay rates that will enable 
private owners to make a living, or we pay taxes that will 
enable the government to operate the railroads regardless of 
profit. If we can get that firmly fixed in our minds, we have 
taken an important step in the solution of the railroad problem. 
We have been convinced of the necessity for retaining the policy 
of private operation and ownership and we understand the rea- 
son for making it possible for the owners of the rail properties 
to make a return on their investment. 


Government Operation 


Of course, if you are a believer in the doctrine of govern- 
ment ownership and think the government ought to take over 
the railroads and operate them, then you will not be interested 
In what I have to say this evening. I am talking to those who 
believe in retaining what has been the policy of the government 
up to this time—to leave to private capital, under proper regu- 
lation, the job of furnishing transportation—and with the ‘idea 
that most practical men whose opinions are worth while are 
convinced that this is the proper policy. I say this in spite of 
the fact that many men prominent under the last national ad- 
ministration advocated paternalism, at least, to the extent that 
they wanted what they called a “fair test” of government opera- 
ton under other than war conditions. But their day has passed. 
My own idea is that government operation had sufficient test 
While Mr. McAdoo was wrecking the railroads and that, so far 
rom the conditions at that time being unfavorable to a fair 
lest, they were more favorable than they would probably be at 
any other time, for the very reason that the patriotism aroused 
y the fact that we were at war with a powerful enemy kept 


Us from the excesses of political favoritism that would inevitably 


fnsue with government operation under any other circumstances. 


-—would still have to be as high as they are now. 


I can talk to those who are enamored of government ownership 
or operation, but I am not going to do so now. 

We could go deeply into the history of the railroads, their 
difficulties, the attempts to help and to regulate them, their 
faults and their misfortunes. But it will be sufficient for our 
purposes tonight to begin with their return to private owner- 
ship, in March, 1920, after the government, through a mistaken 
notion of what was necessary, had taken them over for war 
purposes and the Railroad Administration had disrupted their 
organizations, destroyed their traffic arrangements, allowed their 
equipment to get into a bad state of repair, and increased wages 
to an unprecedented high point without a corresponding ad- 
vance in rates to produce necessary revenue, and then dumped 
the whole load of junk at the railroads’ door and made its 
“getaway” over the back fence. Our present situation begins 
with that, with the enactment by Congress of the transportation 
act of 1920—sometimes known as the Esch-Cummins act—and 
the subsequent decision in Ex Parte No. 74 by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in accordance with that act, increasing 
freight rates thirty-five per cent in the country as a whole. 


Labor Board and Rate Section 


The transportation act of 1920 did many things, but we are 
concerned just now with only two. First, it created a Railroad 
Labor Board to settle wage controversies, and, second, it estab- 
lished a new system of making rates with a view to assuring 
adequate revenue to the carriers. It instructed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make rates so that the carriers, as a 
whole or by groups, should earn a net revenue of six per cent 
on the value of their property used in transportation service, 
that value to be ascertained by the Commission. The Commis- 
sion proceeded to fix a valuation, divided the carriers into 
groups, and then advanced the rates in an attempt to comply 
with the law. This rate-making scheme is what is known as 
the Warfield plan. 

Now I am not a defender of that plan. I did not like it 
when it was proposed and I said so then as forcibly as I knew 
how. I do-not like it any better now. I dislike it because of 
its paternalistic, communistic:-nature in attempting to insure a 
fixed rate of return to the.carriers, and I condemn it in its 
practical aspect as defeating its own end. It instructs the Com- 
mission to make rates that will produce a certain net revenue, 
found to be absolutely necessary, and then provides that any 
carrier earning more than that rate of net revenue out of the 
total provided for the group in which it is located, shall turn 
over half of the excess to the government. Thus the revenue 
determined to be necessary is no longer there, because it is de- 
pleted by the amount of the sum taken by the government. 

But I believe in giving the Devil his due, or at least in not 
attributing to him sins of which he is not guilty. The weak- 
nesses that I believe are to be found in this rate-making plan 
furnish no good ground for the obsession of so many shippers 
that the law is responsible for the high rates that vex them. 
How can it be held responsible? If the carriers were getting 
rich out of these rates or were even earning somewhere near 
the six per cent intended, there might be some reason in a pro- 
test against the law. But what are the facts? The carriers, 
as a whole, are operating at a deficit. Of course, no one con- 
tends that they can continue to be operated as private prop- 
erties if this condition is not improved. How, then, would re- 
peal of the law mend the matter? If the Commission had 
found the value of the roads to be only half of what it did find 
it to be, or if the law had required that rates be fixed so as 
to produce only three per cent or two per cent net revenue 
(assuming business to be in the condition it now is in), rates— 
if the Commission did its work with mathematical correctness 
Indeed, they 
would have to be higher than they are now in order to enable 
the carriers to live, if their living was to depend on the level 
of rates. 'Those who blame the law overlook the real cause of 
high rates, which is high operating costs, and propose a remedy 
that would have not the least effect. So, if we can rid ourselves 
of the fallacy that the transportation law is responsible for the 
high rates and that, with the law repealed, the rates could be 
lowered, we shall have advanced another step in our under- 
standing and solution of the railroad problem. 

High Operating Costs 

I say that high operating costs are the real cause for high 
rates, and they are. It is incomprehensible to me how men 
who are supposed to know the subject of transportation and to 
be capable of understanding economic conditions will meet in 
solemn conference and adopt resolutions against the rate-making 
section of the transportation act as the cause of their woes— 
in so far as those woes relate to high freight rates—and say 
hardly a word about high operating costs, which is the giant to 
be slain. And in those high operating costs the cost of labor 
is the chief factor and the one that offers the greatest opper- 
tunity for reform, 
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The general average of operating expenses is now a little 
over 92 per cent, which means that out of every dollar taken 
in by the railroads, 92 cents goes for operating expenses. Be- 
fore the war at was about 65 cents. The principal items in this 
account are wages, fuel, maintenance of way, and maintenance 
of equipment. But the biggest item is wages. In 1920 labor 
got more than sixty cents out of every dollar taken in by the 
railroads. Before the war it got about forty-two cents. These 
figures serve to show you the enormous expenditure for labor 
which the roads must meet, though they do not necessarily mean 
that labor is overpaid. But it is overpaid. It remains to be 
shown just how much and in what localities it is overpaid with 
reference to the wage scale itself. This evidence is being sub- 
mitted to the Labor Board, and I have no doubt but that, if it 
renders a just decision, it will allow radical cuts. But it has 
already been shown that the employes are getting far more than 
they earn because of the wasteful and foolish national working 
agreements that were made with the men by the Railroad Admin- 
istration while the government operated the roads. The rail- 
roads estimate that, because of these agreements, they pay 
$300,000,000 a year for labor they do not get. The figures may 
be a little high, but I believe they are fairly correct. Anyway, 
the sum is enormous that is thus wasted. 

The Labor Board recently handed down a decision abrogat- 
ing these national agreements, effective July 1. It did so, how- 
ever, with a string tied to its decision, it being a part of its 
ruling that, in the making of agreements between individual 
roads and their employes, a set of rules prescribed by the board 
should be observed. These rules provide, for instance, for the 
retention of the eight-hour day. It is these rules that have 
given the excuse for the employes to claim that they won a 
victory in the decision of the board abrogating the national 
agreements, though, on the face of it, the decision is a victory 
for the roads. But I do not believe that these rules are espe- 
cially objectionable to the railroads or that, if they are, the 
roads could hope to negotiate individual agreements with their 
men without submitting to practically what is provided in these 
rules. Nevertheless, the test of what the Labor Board has done 
and of its real attitude will come when it passes on the individual 
agreements between the roads and their employes. It will have 
availed nothing that the board abrogated the national agree- 
ments if it retains the principle of these agreements in the indi- 
vidual agreements it authorizes. So we have still to wait for 
the first of July, not only for the saving to the carriers through 
the abrogation of the national agreements to begin taking effect, 
but to see whether the saving will be what, on the face of the 
decision, it should be. But the decision of the board is a ray 
of hope in a dark situation. Three hundred million dollars a 
year sounds like a lot of money, though not so much in these 
days as before the war, when we thought twice before we 
appropriated a billion for this purpose or that. But, even if the 
carriers are enabled to save all that sum, it will not suffice to 
put them on a profitable basis. The first two months of this 
year the carriers operated at a deficit of about $8,000,000, or 
$4.000,000 a month. A saving of $300,000,000 a year would, on 
this basis. take them out of the red and enable them to make 
a profit of $17,000,000 a month, which is better than a loss, but 
not enough by a good deal. 


Railroads Should Adopt Economies 


There are other economies that can be brought about by 
the railroads themselves. It is up to them to put such econo- 
mies into effect wherever possible. They are doing it. at least 
to some extent. The investigation by Congress under the Cum- 
mins resolution is intended, among other things. to ascertain 
whether they are doing it as fully as possible. There is oppor- 
tunity for some good work by the railroads here. They are not 
responsible for the condition in which they find themselves. It 
was brought on them by a general depression in business and 
high labor costs forced on them by the government. Neverthe- 
less. it would be a pleasure to see some railroad executive stand 
forth with a constructive plan for organized economy and a 
further delight to see that plan adonted. What the railroads 
are doing is being done piecemeal and individually, just as you 
cut down your household or personal budget when times are bad. 
But that does not meet the situation. I am not presuming to 
suggest the details of what should be done but T do sav there 
is opportunity for somebody to do something. The railroads 
are too much inclined to regard themselves as the victim of 
circumstances and to wait for Congress to lift them out of their 
troubles. 

Mr. Warfield, author of the Warfield rate-making plan em- 
bodied in the present transportation law. now under severe 
attack. is the proponent of another plan. known as the second 
Warfield plan. which is worth thinking ahout. It contemplates 
the creation by law of an organization. the function of which 
would be to co-ordinate the existing machinery of transportation 
through the purchase of cars and equipment to be furnished 
to the railroads without profit, and through co-ordination of 
facilities and service. I do not think much of the plan as out- 
lined by Mr. Warfield, for the reason that it would mean another 
step toward government operation if it worked, and for the 
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reason, as proposed by him, it would not work anyhow. His 
machinery would be elaborate and composed almost entirely og 
railroad men. They would have to be .sympathetic with the 
plan to make it effective, and they are not only not Sympatheti: 
but they actually oppose it. Even if the railroad men approyg 
the plan, they could not be compelled through force of law 
work in harmony for the production of beneficent results j, 
matters like purchase and standardization of equipment and th 
joint use of terminals. 

But, with all the objections that may be urged to th 
plan and that are valid objections to it as a government-enforcg 
plan, there are things in it worth thinking about and sugge. 
tions that the railroads might do well to adopt voluntarily, }; 
is up to them, it seems to me, to put into effect some such r. 
forms in operation as Mr. Warfield suggests, or at least to jp. 
vestigate their practicality with a view to adopting them. Th 
railroads complain that their initiative is little by little being 
taken from them. One of their principal objections to the ney 
Warfield prescription is that it would still further encroach 
their power as private operatives. But are they not, at least 
in part, responsible for this very thing? Just how are they 
showing the initiative that would entitle them to the consider. 
tion given to men competent and able to handle a situation like 
the one now confronting them? One has yet to hear of any 
adequate and comprehensive treatment of the present problem 
from railroad sources. Perhaps this absence of initiative ani 
statesmanship is accounted for by the government policies that 
tend to suppress these qualities, but railroad men should con. 
sider well whether they are not mistaking the effect for the 
cause. If they don’t like Mr. Warfield’s plan, or some other 
plan, let them get together and analyze their own trouble and 
propose a remedy for it. 


High Rates Not Cause of Business Slump 


Another fallacy that we must get out of the way if we are 
to solve this problem, is that high freight rates are the cause 
of the slump in business that we all know exists. President 
Harding is not the originator of this doctrine, but he is just now 
its chief advocate. He and his cabinet have had the subject 
under consideration several times and that is the sentiment that 
emanates from the meetings—that high freight rates must g0 
as the cause of business depression and the principal obstacle 
in the road to return to business normalcy. You may question 
the authority for announcing any such policy or belief on the 
part of the President. The authority, first, is his message to 
Congress, in which he said: “Freight carrying charges have 
mounted higher and higher until commerce is halted and pro 
duction discouraged. Railway rates and cost of operation must 
be reduced.” Second, members of his cabinet have talked, even 
the hard-headed Secretary Hoover having stated that unless 
we can readjust our railroad rates we shall have to rewrita 
the whole agricultural geography of the United States. Third, 
President Harding himself, though the President does not talk 
for publication except when he makes a formal declaration—and 
he: has made none such on the railroad matter since he read 
his message to Congress—makes no secret of his attitude. It 
may not be generally known to you, but it is a custom for the 
President of the United States to hold weekly or semi-weekly 
conferences with the Washington newspaper men. These, It 
may well be imagined by those of you who know President 
Harding’s genial and democratic nature, are more than usually 
illuminating and satisfactory as conducted by the present occu: 
pant of the White House. At these conferences the newspaper 
men ask questions about everything concerning which they de 
sire information. The President answers as he pleases. Some 
times he talks about things about which he has not been asked. 
He is not to be quoted, of course, but the conferences are heli 
that the men who send the news from the national capital 
throughout the world may know the facts and what is in the 
President’s mind, so far as he cares to reveal it. It is a fact 
that in these conferences he has revealed himself with respec! 
to the transportation problem, and that he believes the high 
freight rates to be the principal cause of business depression, and 
that reduced rates would do more than anything else to restore 
business normalcy. 


Notwithstanding my high regard for the President and m) 
admiration for the way in which he has gone about informs 
himself on this and other subjects, and notwithstanding the per 
that many men well known and many others known oe 
at all as men interested in transportation problems 4 
competent to discuss them, agree with the President, I make 
bold to say that they and he are wrong. I do not det! 
that rates are too high. I believe they. can and will comé 
down when business conditions generally and railroad conditiot 
particularly are adjusted, but I say that to cut them down = 
arbitrarily, in order to restore business to health, would ~ 
only not bring health to business generally, but it would — 
the railroad business particularly, which would be a bad sta 
on the road to normalcy. - 

The President has his cart before his horse. High ae 
may be and doubtless are a factor in the depressed ego 
of business just as any element in the high cost of doing 0% 
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ness has @ deterrent effect, but they are only one of many fac- 
ors, and not by any means the controlling one. I cannot imag- 
ine how anyone who understands the situation in the least can 
tlk about reducing freight rates until the roads, through an 
increased volume of traffic and a decreased operating expense 


are in shape to stand a reduction. Nor can I understand how 
one Who studies such things deeply can regard a reduction in 
freight rates, however desirable, as the first thing to be accom- 
plished. The Cummins resolution, under which the Senate of 
the United States is to make an inquiry into the railroad situa- 
ion, makes the same error. It directs the committee to inquire 
into and report to the Senate “the best means of bringing about 
, condition that will warrant the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in reducing freight and passenger rates.” In other words, 
the purpose of the investigation is to find a way to reduce rates. 
The purpose should be to disclose the facts, whatever they are, 
that are preventing the carriers from making a living in spite 
of the high rates, and then to see what can be done to help. 


Some Rates Too High 


In all this I do not mean to convey the impression that no 
rates are sO high as to hamper or suppress business altogether. 
[think that on some commodities and in some localities the 
effect of the present high rates is just that. But I think such 
cages are more exceptional than one might believe from reading 
all that is said about high rates as the reason for poor business, 
and I do not think that all cases offered in illustration of such 
a condition are cited in sincerity. If they are, the fact does 
little credit to the reasoning powers of those responsible. I wish 
to call your attention also to the fact that where there are 
such cases they can be established by evidence. Where such 
evidence exists there can be no reason for not reducing the 
rates. The railroads would be willing, for they want business— 
not high rates on .paper; the Commission would be willing and 
ithas the power; it wants to make rates that will produce the 
revenue prescribed by the law and if it can do that bette 
through a low rate than through a high one, it will do it. As 
a matter of fact, such rates are being reduced every day, as 
they ought to be and as everyone wants them to be. They fur- 
nish no excuse or justification for the cry that the general level 
of rates is So high as to throttle business. 


The members of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 
Chairman Clark particularly—have, whenever the matter has 
been presented to them, taken just this attitude and have en- 
deavored to show the fallacy of the theory that the high freight 
rates are killing business. I do not mean to say that Mr. Clark 
is the last word in economic thought, but he is chairman of a 
commission that has given more thought to this matter than 
any other individual or body, and that has no interest except 
todo the right thing. Undoubtedly, also, it is in the best possible 
position to know the facts. Chairman Clark speaks not only 
for himself but for his colleagues. He occupies a high place in 
the esteem of both shippers and carriers. 


(Mr. Palmer here quoted Mr. Clark in the statement reproduced in 
an editorial in The Traffic World of April 9, saying that this statement 
summed up pretty well the facts and the logic of the situation and 
ought to be convincing to those who had been disposed really to 
believe that the high rates caused the slump in business instead of 
the sump in business having caused a falling off in tonnage, thus 
preventing the carriers from earning an adequate revenue in spite of 
the high rates. He also repeated the argument, used in that same 
editorial, to show that a restoration of the old rates would not 
restore the former volume of tonnage and that, even if it did, the 
revenues of the carriers would still be unsatisfactory; and that the 
advanced rates did not cause an appreciable falling off in business 
and have meant more revenue for the carriers than they would have 
obtained under the old rates. Mr. Palmer also pointed out that Mr. 
Clark was himself responsible for exposing, in some concrete cases, 
the falsity of the claim that high freight rates have caused the de- 
Pression in business and he used the examples cited in The Traffic 
World editorial of May 7.) 


The Solution 


Now what is to be done about the situation? Anybody can 
find fault and anybody can speculate as to reasons. Anybody 
tan offer remedies also, to be sure, but very few do so. Let 
us be constructive in our criticism and in our thought. In fact, 
in thought lies the real solution of the problem. No one with 
good brain, an open mind, and opportunity for knowledge can 
80 far astray if he will think deeply and honestly. 

In the first place, we must realize that the principal reason 
for the plight of the railroads and the necessity for keeping 
the rates high is the depression in the business world. We must 
Wait, as others are doing, for better times. All the signs indi- 
cate that they are coming. We may confidently expect them. 
Of course, if they do not come, we shall have to revise our 
dlans. But we may include better business conditions in our 
Dicture now, I think. They must come before rates can be 
brought down, but they can’t be compelled by bringing rates 
down. Second, the national working agreements between ‘the 
tailroads and their employes must be abrogated and wages must 
’e reduced to the proper level. Third, the railroads must put 
Into effect all possible economies and efficiencies. Fourth, there 
mg be immediate and thorough readjustments in rates where 

€ high level is actually suppressive of business or where there 
are unjust discriminations. The railroads must help in this 
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work. It must be done, in the first place, because it is right 
that it should be done, and, in the second place, because to 
do it will remove, in great measure, the sources of the unrea- 
soning complaints against high rates as the cause of poor busi- 
ness. I believe, when all this has been accomplished, rates can 
and will come down materially, but if they can’t then they must 
stay up—with proper adjustments, of course. The carriers must 
have revenue. All we can ask of them is that they be econom- 
ically and efficienty operated. If they are that, then we must 
pay the rates necessary to give them an income that will induce 
capital to stay in the business. 

That, as I see it, is the immediate situation. For the future 
and permanent railroad plan we shall have to be guided greatly 
by the outcome of the present emergency, of course, but it does 
not seem to me such a difficult problem. In the main our pres- 
ent laws are adequate. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has full control of the carriers and the rates they may charge. 
We should make few changes in the law. But where the present 
law is wrong is that it guarantees, and protects, and regulates, 
but does not stimulate. I would leave matters as they are, 
largely, except that I would instruct the Interstate Commerce 
Commission merely to make rates that would be non-discrimi- 
natory and reasonable within the limits necessary to give the 
carriers an adequate return, without fixing any specific rate, 
that adequate revenue to be whatever is necessary to assure 
a proper return on capital after adequate service is provided 
for the public. 

It must be looked to, however, that, under such a plan, with 
such wide powers for the Interstate Commerce Commission, we 
be exceeding jealous of that body’s integrity and wisdom. We 
have a fair commission now. It should be much stronger. Ap- 
pointments should be made to it because of merit and ability, 
not for political reasons. We cannot insure any such thing as 
that, but we can insist on it to the best of our ability. Public 
opinion is the most effective thing in the world, and if public 
opinion insists that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
be, like the Supreme Court of the United States, composed of 
men who are fit, we shall have that sort of body. 

We must get over expecting the railroads to thrive and to 
operate efficiently under too rigid limitation of their income. 
How can you expect them to show enterprise and initiative 
when you deprive them of the one motive that brings business 
success by limiting the amount. they may earn or taking it away 
from them after they earn it? We cannot allow, of course, the 
abuses that once existed in the railroad business, but such 
things are impossible now under the law and the strict super- 
vision of the Commission. Let them make money. Desire them 
to make money. Rejoice and be exceeding glad when they are 
prosperous. Let them have what they can earn under rates 
fixed ‘with a view to providing an adequate revenue for the rail- 
road business in its entirety. I am an optimst in this matter, 
not merely because it is my nature to be optimistic, but because 
I see so little that cannot be put right with a little thought and 
a little effort. I look to a revival of business and a reduction 
in railroad operating costs to bring us out of our present diffi- 
culties and to a sensible business policy toward the railroads 
to put them on a sound basis for the future. 


CAPPER BLAMES RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Proceeding on the assumption that high freight rates brought 
about business stagnation throughout the country and caused the 
accumulation of a half million freight cars, Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, discussed the rates at length in the Senate, May 7, and 
submitted resolutions and letters protesting against them. 

“I rise to present appeals from a large number of middle 
west states for relief from the intolerable railway rates that 
have brought on business stagnation throughout the country,” 
Senator Capper said. “These appeals come from governors, 
mayors, state railway commissions, agricultural and live-stock 
associations, and, in addition, I have several hundred communi- 
cations from merchants, bankers, farmers, stockmen and repre- 
sentatives of all lines of industry and trade. All these petitioners 
for relief warn us that we shall soon have a nation-wide paralysis 
of business if help does not come quickly. I have never known 
a more alarming situation, so far as the business of the west 
is concerned, and that is why I wish to lay stress on the urgency 
of quick action. High railway rates are not entirely responsible, 
but they have had a great deal to do with it.” 

An appeal from the state board of agriculture of Kansas, 
charging that present freight rates are in many instances con- 
fiscatory and asking for a readjustment of rates downward at the 
earliest possible moment, was submitted by the senator. He 
also read resolutions from the shippers’ conference which was 
held recently in Chicago and from the executive committee of the 
American National Live Stock Association, protesting against 
the present freight rates and requesting repeal of the rate- 
making section of the transportation act as a means of correct- 
ing the situation complained of. He said he had received tele- 


grams from Governor Shoup, of Colorado; Governor Hyde, of 
Governor McKelvie of 


Missouri; Governor Allen, of Kansas; 
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Nebraska; Governor Mecham, of New Mexico, and Governor 
Frazier, of North Dakota, all protesting against existing freight 
rates. The governors of these states, according to their tele- 
xrams, believe there will be no revival of business or improve- 
ment in the agricultural situation until freight rates have been 
lowered. 

“The most pressing question in the United States at this 
moment, and the greatest obstacle in the way of a return to 
normal conditions and the restoration of business, is the high 
cost of transportation,” Senator Capper said. 

“When cottonseed cake, used in feeding cattle, can be shipped 
cheaper from Texas to Holland than from Texas to Kansas, 
something is wrong with the transportation charges. A car of 
grain shipped from the Texas Panhandle to market at an ex- 
pense of $525 brought the producer $475. Out of that he had 
to pay more than $100 for threshing the grain, and, of course, 
sold his produce at a loss. Texas and Florida truck farmers 
have shipped produce to the New York market and received 
nothing in return but a bill for the balance due on freight and 
commission charges, so reports the New York market commis- 
sioner. The freight and commission charges on a car of lettuce 
for which a truck farmer received $339 cost him $491. It costs 
as much to ship California oranges as it does to grow them. 
Western live stock men tell the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the existing rates will ruin them if continued. Cattle freights 
from Des Moines to Chicago have increased from 22 cents a 
hundred in 1914 to 37 cents in 1921. Of this increase of 15 
cents, labor has secured approximately 11 cents. The rate on 
wheat from Chicago to New York was 7.80 cents in 1918; today 
it is 19.8 cents. The rate on corn from Kansas City to Chicago 
has doubled in the last four years. Similar increases are found 
all over the country. Michigan’s iron mines report to the Com- 
mission that they can no longer afford to pay the new rates on 
ore, and must close the mines if they do not get relief. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is buried under peti- 
tions for lower freight rates from big business concerns. But the 
man who is hit harder than anybody else is the farmer. He is 
the nation’s greatest freight payer. He pays freight both ways. 
He gets it coming and going. There is altogether too big a gap 
between what the farmer gets for his crops and what he has 
to pay for things. With corn selling around 25 to 30 cents a 
bushel in farm communities, farmers are obliged to pay from 
5 to 10 cents a bushel for shucking, 5 cents for shelling, and the 
increased freight rates to market. What they have left will not 
buy a sack of table salt. 

“Freight rates are blamed by both producer and consumer, 
but in most cases there is also a toll taker somewhere along the 
line who is not getting the blame that is coming to him, although 
taking more than his share of the benefits.” 


When the present rates were adopted, the senator said, 
farmers were receiving $2 a bushel or better for wheat and $1.60 
a bushel for corn. 

“When railroads get more for hauling farm products than 
the producers are paid for producing them, it is evident that 
freight rates are relatively too high,” said he. “And that is 
chiefly what is the matter with the railway situation at the 
present time. 

“Rates higher than the traffic will bear have made a differ- 
ence of a million freight cars in the amount of shipping this 
country is doing. Six months age there was a deficiency of 
half a million freight cars. At the close of April this year there 
was a half million surplus cars. This means that a half million 
freight cars now stand idle on the sidetracks of American rail- 
roads. Need there be a more convincing argument that lower 
rates must precede a business recovery? 

“It is true of the railroad business, as it is of any other 
business, that it is entitled to a fair return. The roads can not 
be exepcted to give good service and maintain equipment unless 
they can earn a fair return. No business can be operated suc- 
cessfully or efficiently without such a return. 

“TI favored returning the railroads to private management 
and competition, because under government operation the roads 
were milking the treasury of millions of dollars to pay dividends, 
under an agreement which put no premium on efficiency and 
service and no penalty on waste and extravagance. We all know 
the result. 

“The roads now have their fate in their own hands. Unless 
they can put traffic charges on a live-and-let-live basis, and that 
very soon, a return to government operation or ownership will 
be inevitable. And neither the people nor the shippers wish this 
to happen any more than do the railroad managers. Certainly 
neither the country nor the government should take up any new 
burdens at this time, nor embark on any epochal experiments, 
except under compulsion. 

“The people have paid the railroads nearly. $1,000,000,000 
within the last few years by way of a government guaranty. On 
top of that they have paid higher rail rates, amounting to from 
50 to 83 per cent. These rates almost absorb the farmers’ grain, 
also a large percentage of his live stock; they have absorbed 


the decrease in the price of lumber; they have helped in many 
ways to demoralize the business of the country and to prevent 
And with all this the roads now are stalled 


its recuperation. 
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on the upgrade; they are not making expenses, not getting any 
new business. : 

“The chief reason is that, with other values coming dow) 
and with farm prices at bedrock, the roads are charging more 
than the traffic will bear. This means that as long as presen; 
rates are maintained the roads will not. be able to do enough 
business to maintain themselves. 

“How is this policy going to get them or anybody else any. 
where? E 

“A few weeks ago the greatest railroad system in the Uniteq 
States, the Pennsylvania, was losing one-fourth million dollars 
a day in reduced traffic. This is the kind of business that high 
rail rates are creating for the railroads. It is expensive business 
for everybody. 

“Nothing is going to be gained by maintaining rail rates 
at a point which makes the railways too expensive for the people 
to use. 

“The country now is suffering from what is merely another 
form of car shortage, for although the roads still are inadequately 
supplied with rolling stock for normal times, rates are so pro- 
hibitive that we can not use the cars we have. Therefore, while 
railroads and the people suffer, commerce and business stagnate 
and the roads face bankruptcy, all because of this crushing em. 
bargo placed on the nation by its transporting system. 

“The way out is to encourage the people to use the railroads 
by making it possible for them to ship goods and travel; to give 
business a chance to create more business. There is no profit 
in rusting rails for anybody. 

“Meanwhile the situation appears to be growing worse in- 
stead of better, as might be expected when rates are in many 
cases so high as to be prohibitive. The big slump is due in part 
no doubt to the general and inevitable afterwar depression. But 
a time when business men find high freight rates barring the 
way to a return of normal conditions is no time for the roads 
to insist on prohibitive rates. 

“Our attitude toward the railroads should probably be more 
sympathetic than condemnatory. Most of those misguided men 
who in the past exploited the railroads and used them to exploit 
the people have gone to their final reckoning. The present situ- 
ation demands helpful teamwork. The roads are too much a 
vital part of our daily life to make it pay to belabor, injure, or 
cripple them in any way. Nor can the present rates be defended 
or be allowed to stand. They are suicidal, as injurious to the 
roads as to the people. 

“The railroads will find it profitable to do their share to help 
bring about a revival of business instead of being the greatest 
obstacle in the way of such a revival. They may for a tiie 
have to take losses, along with farmers, other industries, and 
business interests, but I am confident it will be nothing like 
what is certainly ahead of them if the better policy of lower 
rates is not soon adopted. There can be no defense for the 
highest rail rates in history at a time when every rail-carried 
commodity is seeking the prewar price level. Freight charges 
which exceed the value of the product carried can not be de 
fended nor endured. 

“This being the most vital and pressing of the questions 
before the country, it must have the best and first thought of 
Congress and the administration. If Congress finds the country’s 
transporting system is not being, handled on an efficient basis, 
as is charged, and that certain economies or methods are neces 
sary, the Interstate Commerce Commission must be directed to 
put such a policy into operation. In the meantime I believe the 
Interstate Commerce. Commission should immediately use its 
powers to initiate and modify rates and make: such readjust- 
ments as will restore’ the movement of traffic. 


“T have introduced a bill calling for the repeal of the section 
of the transportation, act directing the Commission to make rates 
which will assure a return of 6 per cent to the earriers. I have 
also included in this bill a provision setting aside the authority 
of the Commission to regulate intrastate rates. I am undertak- 
ing to repeal the guarantee clause because the Commission bases 
its claim of power to increase state rates largely upon the com- 
mand which is contained in this section that it so adjust rates 
as to yield the percentage specified, and it is upon this section 
that the decision of the lower federal courts sustaining the orders 
of the Commission appear to be principally based. This bill has 
the hearty support of the state railway commission of every 
state that has come to my attention, and twelve legislatures have 
appealed to Congress for this legislation. 

“I repeat that the railroad situation is so acute that im 
mediate action is imperative to restore normal conditions 10 
agriculture. 

“We are now under compulsion to go to the bottom of the 
railroad problem. We must get the facts, work out a construc 
tive program at once that will restore the country and the 
roads to their normal relationship and put an end to the recur 
rence of the railroad problem. There is no other way.” 


MINOR COMMISSION ORDER 


The Ft. Smith Brick Co. has been permitted to intervene 
in No. 12367, Oklahoma Clay Products Assn. vs. A., T. & S. F. 
et al. 
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May 14, 1921 


CUMMINS INVESTIGATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The inquiry into the railroad situation by the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee under the Cummins resolution was 
pegan May 10, with Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the board 
of the Southern Pacific, as the first witness in behalf of the 
railway executives. It was decided to have the witnesses give 
their testimony under oath, although Senator Cummins said that 
was not the usual practice. 

“The problem before us,’ said Senator Cummins, in open- 
ing the hearing, “is to ascertain whether the $6,175,962,718 re- 
ceived by the railroads in the year ending March 1, 1921, was 
wisely and effectively expended. Expenses must be reduced if 
the railroads are to be successfully operated, It is apparent 
that revenues can not be increased by higher rates. A very 
grave situation confronts the people of this country.” 

Senator Cummins read into the record figures showing the 
operating revenues and expenses of the Class I roads from 1913 
to March 1, 1921, inclusive. The figures for the period March 
1, 1920, to March 1, 1921, characterized by Senator Cummins 
as the first year of private operation of the railroads since the 
termination of federal control, showed the revenues to be $6,175,- 
962.718; expenses, $5,825,388,510, and the net operating income, 
$2,578,922. The ratio of operating expenses to operating revenue 
was 94 per cent. 

Senator Kellogg of Minnesota, took exception to the state- 
ment that there was “private operation” of the railroads in 
the period covered by the figures, pointing out that for six 
months the government guaranty was in effect. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said it was surprising that the Senate reso- 
lution did not refer to the character and adequacy of railroad 
service as a factor to be considered in the investigation. He 
reviewed the service performance of the carriers, quoting statis- 
tics showing the record made by them in 1920. 

Pointing out that the net railway operating income in 1919 
was $516,000,000 and only $62,264,000 in 1920, he discussed the 
‘marked disproportion” of revenues to expenses in 1920. He 
said that, due to the fact that the wages paid by the railroads 
in 1920 were those prescribed by the Railroad Administration 
and the Railroad Labor Board, and that a considerable part of 
the charges for materials and supplies were practically fixed 
by the government, a limit was placed on the responsibility of 
the railroad managements in 1920 as to expenditures. He added, 
however, that with the restrictions noted, there was still room 
for the play of good or bad managenient. 

“Sixty-four cents out of every dollar received in 1920 was 
paid out to labor and the wages were fixed by the government,” 
said he. “Thirty cents went for materials and supplies. The 
government bought materials and supplies and passed them 
over to the railroads, One-half of the materials and supplies 
for 1920 was bought at prices fixed by the government.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said that in going into the question of 
operating expenses the “especially narrow limits’ imposed on 
efficient management should be borne in mind. The labor bill 
for the Class 1 roads, exclusive of switching and terminal com- 
panies, he said, was $1,739,000,000 in 1917; $2,613,000,000 in 
1918; $2,843,000,000 in 1919, and $38,698,000,000 in 1920. Had the 
wage increases ordered by the Railroad Labor Board been in 
effect throughout 1920, he said, the wage bill for that year would 
have been $3,980,000,000, or an increase of 128 per cent over 
1917. He also said that since the effective date of the Adam- 
= law the increase in the wage bill amounted to $2,229,- 
000,000. 

“This burden of increased costs could not end with federal 
control,” said he. “It is a just cause of complaint against the 
Director General that he failed to provide for an increase in 
revenues to. meet the increased expenses. He let the carriers 
assume the burden of getting the increase and forced the car- 
tiers to ask for the rate increases.’ 


Statistics showing the. increase in the cost of fuel, ties, 
and other. materials and supplies in 1920 over 1919 were sub- 
mitted. He said there were thousands of causes contributing 
to the increased cost. of operation in 1920 over 1919, and he 
would only touch on the principal items. He gave considerable 
time to a discussion of the effect of the national agreements 
on operating expenses, citing specific instances of what he 
termed wasteful expenditures for service not performed. He 
said a car repairer, under the rules and regulations of the na- 
tional agreements, was paid $1,000 for no service whatever, 
and that another rule giving the shop crafts pay for an hour 
extra a week whether any work was done or not, cost the 
wate $6,500,000 in six months, or at the rate of $13,000,000 a 
year, 

“Are these illustrations characteristic of the general situ- 
ation?” asked Senator Poindexter of Washington. 

“They are characteristic of the general situation of the in- 
‘reased expenses under the national agreements,” Mr, Krutt- 
Schnitt replied. 

Another factor which resulted in increased cost of oper- 
ation in 1920, he said, was due to the relocation of cars made 
hecessary after the termination of federal control; a situation 
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generally refered to as the “unscrambling of cars.” He qouted 
from statements of several persons who had declared that the 
government did not maintain the equipment in good condition 
during federal control and turned it back to the roads in bad 
condition at the end thereof. 

“Do you endorse these statements about the equipment be- 
ing returned in bad condition?’ asked Senator Poindexter. 

“I do most emphatically,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

“Have not the roads made demands for undermaintenance 
of their properties during federal control,’ asked Senator Cum- 
mins, “to the extent of about a billion and a half?” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said the Southern Pacific was at work 
on its claims, but had not completed them. He said he had 
gone into the company’s auditing office the other day and seen 
a stack of papers 63 inches high. He inquired about the papers 
and was informed that those were the papers that had to be 
filed with the government in support of the company’s claim 
for the six months’ guaranty period. 

“How high the stack will be for undermaintenance, I don’t 
know,” he added. 

At this point in the discussion reference was made to Direc- 
tor General Davis’ estimate that the carriers’ claims would bring 
the government loss on operation of the roads to $1,200,000,000. 

“All of which goes to show the unwisdom of Congress in 
not extending government control for four years more,” re- 
marked Senator Pomerene, meaning exactly the opposite. 

“IT heartily agree with you,” said Senator Cummins, smil- 
ing. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt in the course of his statement endeavored 
to show that the business depression was not brought about 
by the increased freight rates. 

“Freight rates are not responsible for business depression,” 
said he. ‘Widespread propaganda is being carried on to arouse 
public sentiment against existing freight rates. The fact is 
that even since the rates have been advanced the cost of trans- 
porting commodities is far less than the toll taken by the com- 
mission merchant and the retailer. Consequently, people are 
misled and conclude that high rates have stopped the move- 
ment of a large amount of freight, and that the railways would 
make more money if they would reduce the rates and thereby 
revive the traffic. 

“There is the strongest. reason to believe that the very 
great reduction in traffic has been due almost entirely to general 
business conditions, world-wide in their effect, and that would 
have come if there had been no advance in freight rates. 

“Prices of commodities reached their maximum in the first 
half of 1920 and thereafter fell with great rapidity in France, 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 


“The fall in the United States began in May and was rapidly 
on its way downward in September when the advanced rates 
took effect. Nevertheless, traffic did not drop for at least four 
months. 


“In the last four months of 1920, the net ton miles of rev- 
enue freight were 143,349, 678, 000, an increase of seven per cent 
over the preceding year. 


“It was a general deflation and fall in prices from the 
heights to which they had been driven by war conditions that 
has caused a stagnation of business throughout the world. 


“That it is not caused by the cost of transportation, is con- 
vincingly shown by the fact that stoppage of buying has caused 
an oversupply of ships. Ocean tonnage rates have been re- 
cently at the lowest point in their history. Notwithstanding 
these low rates ocean traffic shows as great stagnation as rail 
traffic and miHions of tons of omeoins here and abroad are rust- 
ing in idleness. 


“Many commodities would not move even if the freight 
charges on them were abolished: entirely Leese’ producers can 


find no market. 
“That the decline in business is not due to probieicee 
freight rates is shown -by the following examples: 


In January this year the total tonnage. of Tires’ west of El” Paso 
and Ogden, operated by the Southern Pacific fell off 41 per cent. 
The combined intrastate freight tonnage in Arizona and Nevada 
declined 50 per cent, although no increase in the intrastate freight 
rates in those states has been authorized or made effective. This 
aatnnae embraced grain, hay and livestock, as well as ores and 
other commodities. 

Cottcn—Of a Texas cotton crop of over four million bales, 40 
per cent remains unmarketed. The average amount of increase in 
the inland freight rates to Galveston was 24% cents per 100 pounds. 
On the other hand, the ocean rate from Galveston to Liverpool has 
declined from $1.98 per 100 pounds in August, 1920, to 45 cents in 
March, so that the average cost of shipments from producing point 
to Liverpool has been reduced about $1.28% per 100 pounds. Ob- 
viously the freight rate is not responsible. Cotton shippers attribute 
it to absence of demand, both foreign and domestic. 

Of the total crop of 99,000 bales of cotton in the Imperial Valley 
of California, about 54,000 bales remain unshipped, notwithstanding 
that a rate is now obtainable through the Panama Canal as low 
as the rail rate available last season before the August advance, 
and also notwithstanding that ocean rates to Yokohama have been 
reduced $1.10 per 100 pounds and to Liverpool as above stated while 
the rail rates to Pacific rates were increased only 14 cents, and to 
Galveston only 40 cents. 

Rice—During September, October and November, 1920, 45 per cent 
less riee 54 per cent less canned salmon, and 77 per cent less dried 
fruit were exported than during the same months of the previous 
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year, although the reduction in ocean rates was substantially more 
than the increase in inland rail rates. 

Lemons—A removal of all the recent increase of the rate on 
lemons would not help the California lemon grower. He has a rate 
by sea through the Panama canal of less an half (42 per cent) 
of the rail rate, yet his lemons are not marketed. 

More lemons were shipped from California in the four months, 
November, December, January and February (after the increase in 
freight rates) than were shipped in the corresponding months one 
year ago. 

The real trouble is that the government has taxed the lemon 
grower heavily to create a glut of ocean tonnage which has lowered 
ocean rates to unheard of limits and Sicilian lemons are sold at 
$1.25 a box in Eastern markets where the Californian must sell his 
fruit. The ocean highway is free and the Sicilian knows it. If 
Congress wants to help the Californian, it knows how it can easily 
do so, but it cannot be done by interminable discussion and investiga- 
tion of rail rates. 

Lettuce—On the basis of 54 heads of lettuce to the crate, the 
cost per head to the California grower is 6.7 cents. From personal 
experience at retail markets consumers have to pay from 20 to 25 
cents a head for California lettuce and quite as much as lettuce 
grown in the neighborhood on which there is no freight charge. 

Cantaloupe—The facts about the freight rates on cantaloupes 
have been grossly misrepresented. From the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Markets, we find that 
the average sale price for the 1920 season in New York was $4.82 
a crate. The present freight rates plus refrigeration are $1.84% 
to New York and $1.49 to Chicago. This leaves a profit to the oper- 
ator on cantaloupes sold in New York of $1.62% per crate. The 
freight rates have been grossly misrepresented, and the statement 
made that sale at $3.50 yields a little over 30 cents profit. The aver- 
age price of the cantaloupe laid down in New York in 1920 was not 
quite 11 cents. They were retailed at about 25 cents. 

The above is a sample of the propaganda nominally in the in- 
terest of the producer, but actually in the interest of the middleman 
which will bear close examination. 

Coal—The managers of the propaganda for a general reduction 
of freight rates have lost sight of the fact that in October, 1920 
1,195,321 carloads of coal were moved. This is the maximum moved 
in any month in the preceding two years, and although it was 
handled at the advanced rates we have heard nothing as to coal 
heineg sold at a loss or coal mine owners going out because of exist- 
ing freight rates. 

“The percentage of freight charges to the average value 
of commodities shipped in the early part of 1921 is only two- 
tenths of one per cent greater than it was in 1914. 

“The first requisite for the prosperity of any property is 
the right to conduct its own affairs. Without this efficient oper- 
ation is impossible. 

“It is not a question of revenues and reasonable return as 
much as one of life and death to every industry in the land. 
Poor service, no matter how low the rate is expensive and in- 
creases the cost of everything. 

“Some remedies easily applied and productive of great 
economies are: 

1. Stop the use for common carrier purposes of highways built 
with public moneys without adequate tolls and proper regulations. 

2. Make inland waterways built or improved at public expense 
carry themselves as to interest on cost and maintenance by regulat- 
ing the common carrier traffic on them and by imposing adequate 
tolls. 

3. Keep the United States government out of the business of 
operating steamships and stop the lavish expenditure of public money 
to provide coast to coast ocean transportation in competition with 
transcontinental railroads. 

4. Tolls for use of the Panama Canal should be sufficient to pay 
interest on its cost, operating expenses and maintenance. 

5. Do not deprive transcontinental carriers of coast to coast 
traffic by inflexibly enforcing a strict long and short haul clause. 


“You call us here to tell you what ails the railroads. We 
have been telling regulatory bodies for years that railroads 
were subject to the same inflexible economic laws to which all 
other industries are subject. 

“The government, having strangled the railroads into some- 
thing like bankruptcy, at last removed its hands and permitted 
a sudden increase in rates that should have been gradual, and 
started at least twelve years ago. We should bear in mind and 
circulate widely the President’s epigram, ‘More business in gov- 
ernment and less government in business.’ The difficulties with 
the railroads is excessive operating expenses, and an abnormal 
amount of these expenses is the cost of labor.” 

The committee adjourned at noon May 10 until the follow- 
ing day. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt completed the reading of his prepared 
statement on the railroad situation before the Senate commit- 
tee May 11, and cross-examination by the senators was begun 
May 12. 

A detailed statement of “transportation expenses,” which 
he said showed an increase in 1920 over 1919 of $714,416,692, or 
32 per cent, was submitted by Mr. Kruttschnitt because, he 
said, those expenses had been subjected to special criticism. 
The increases were explained as follows: 

‘uel: as . 4 uantity, 
" $64 572,191 % ‘otal — . — er . Rascqanrs Poe cee **$196,429,760 
Labor: Wages paid train dispatchers, telegraphers, signal- 

men, station employes, yardmen, trainmen, and other 

transportation classes, increased (principally on account 

of higher scale of wage schedules)...........cceecescesees 369,238,030 
Superintendence and clerical expenses (estimated as 24.3 

per cent of total increase for all officers and clerks)...... 26,000,000 
Casualties, including injuries to persons, loss and damage 


to freight, live stock, and clearing wrecks (latter partly 


labor) 23,551,000 


Cee eee ee Moet EHE HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EHE HEHEHE EEE EH EE ES EES 


ee Te Te re ere ee Pe TTC Te rer ere 16.671,000 
awe nace tnee eadae sees Kees Keene 3.999,000 
Weater and lubricants for locomotives ...........+...seeeeee 8,318,000 
Supplies for stations, yards, locomotives, trains............ 25,544,000 
Engine-house expenses (partly labor) ............seceeeees 38,750,000 
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Coal and ove wharves (partly 1abor).. . .....02.ccscposeccgccoce 5,855,000 
Train power produced and purchased ...........4..2--.000. 2,360,000 
Operating floating equipment (partly labor)................ 5,029,009 
"= 

EE. ar ote ws & iene, 6S apihii ate saccade aon ian dina wk ach os i ac aeetd $721,744,79 


Above total exceeds total to be explained because items of engine. 
house expenses, clearing wrecks, and operating floating equipments 
include a duplication of the labor item, these accounts including both 
labor and material, and because of the offsetting effect of some of the 
economies arising from more efficient operation. 

Notwithstanding the unparalleled increases in operating expenses 
inherited from the Federal Railroad Administration, over which byt 
slight control had been left to the owners, they were reduced to such 
a substantial extent by the very efficient management in the last ten 
months of the year that net operating income for 1920 would haye 
been fairly satisfactory had the gross revenue that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission intended the carriers to receive from the 
granted rate increases been enjoyed throughout the year. 

The following statement is based on the application to the traffic 
actually handled of the full rate increases granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and wage increases granted by the Labor 
Board to twelve months of the year, instead of applying the rates to 
but four months and wages to eight. 

Railway operating revenues actually re- 

WEEE. Sh veh chbaes cencescerssesemes ren badesun $6,225,402,762 
Additional revenue if full earnings granted 

per ton mile and passenger mile had been 

received for twelve months instead of four. 1,202,330,533 


Cpeetone revenue readjusted on basis of full 
RI <0) cia n.d a Uae ik a oh nce lg as Grea IO are ia SUA Ow Ree 
ED, GI ook nKincee wen ned maneene naaheas $5,826,197,474 
Additional operating expenses if wage in- 
crease of $617,827,938 applied to first four 
months of year as well as to last eight 


IN avo: cae cornea ntacere o Raced sl aacew ares aamarsie $ 205,942,646 


$7,427,733, 295 


Operating expenses readjusted 

Ratio of operating expenses to operating revenue, 81.21 
per cent. 

Railway tax accruals 


$6,032,140,120 


281,380,620 





Uneollectible raliW@y TeVeENUeS ......ccccccccccccsccccccce 1,226,574 
NE I TN a 550s sb w a'o 0 se'nsg dd oes $1,112,985, 981 
Equipment and joint facilities rents ..............-..ee0ee 54,333,673 
ee ee I, I in. ol aria Stns ala: Ona Sta wie a ee eee eae $1,058, 652,308 

Or $997,000,000 more than net operating income actually 
ET 6 bk 6 ste i eins ca ont ORS OC SS EES Chee bes wendioconieess 62,264,421 


Briefly, and in conclusion, 1920 was such a poor year, although the 
volume of business measured in traffic units was 10 per cent greater 
than 1919, because: 

1. Increased rates were in effect for four months only; the large 
increase in wages was in effect eight months out of the twelve. 

2. Although revenue increased $1.041,000,000, expenses as we have 
shown in detail, increased $1,495,000,000; exceeding increase in revenue 
by $454,000,000. 

3. Deducting $454,000,000 of increased expenses over increased 
revenue from the net operating income for 1919 of $516,000,000, gives 
net operating income of but $62,000,000 for 1920. 

. Because, as will be shown, the actual increase in revenue in 
the last four months was less than the rates granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should have yielded. 


Factors which increased operating expenses in 1920 were 
given as follows by Mr. Kruttschnitt: 


The following influences, 

affected them profoundly: 
Increases in wholesale price levels for railway material of at 

least 20 per cent. 

2. Deferred maintenance of Federal Railroad Administration. 

3. Outlaw strike of April, 1920. 

4. Restoration of adequate passenger service demanded by public. 

5. Re-establishment of public bureaus of information and traffic 
omnes. 


difficult to allocate to expense items, 


. Relocation of freight cars to owners’ rails that involved an in- 
crease of empty car miles in 1920 of 328,082,000. 


Mr. Kruttschnitt submitted a number of charts to the com- 
mittee showing the relation of railroad wages to general wages 
and “how uniformly the former have exceeded the latter since 
1914;” how railroad wages rose much faster than wholesale 
prices from 1911 to 1915; the relation of railroad wages and 
general wages to the cost of living. Another chart submitted 
was said by Mr. Kruttschnitt to show how closely the fall in 
new construction of railroads synchronized with “the period 
when it became evident that the operation of economic laws 
on the revenues of the railways was to be throttled by regu: 
lation.” 


Discussing operating revenues in 1920 and the effect on rev- 
enues of thé increases in rates authorized by the Commissio2 
in Ex Parte 74, he said: 

“In 1920 the gross revenue of class I roads was $6,225.000, 
000, an increase of $1,041,000,000 over 1919, or 20 per cent. This 


increase was made up as follows: 

1. Increase of 10 per cent in volume of traffic units (ton- | — 0,000 
miles plus three times passenger miles)..........-+++- $459,000, 
Increased revenue derived from higher rates on freight 

and passenger traffic granted by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, four months 
Increase in mail, express and miscellaneous revenues... 


“Thus of a total increase of $1,041,000,000, only $418,000 
000 or 40 per cent, was due to the higher rates granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the balance, $563,000,000, ac 
cruing from greater service performed, excepting only the = ' 
mail pay, amounting to $60,000,000. The increase of $418,0 : 
000 was due to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s —— 
in rates granted on the application of the carriers designed : 
produce 33.5 per cent increase in freight revenue and kage 
cent in passenger service. These higher rates were in © 
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for the last four months of the year only; so that the increase 
in revenue from higher rates fell far short of the requirements 
of the railroads and amounted to but 8 per cent for the entire 
ear. How meager this increase was can be judged from the 
fact that had the increases designed by the commission oper- 
ated for the full year the carriers would have earned on the 
yolume of traffic handled $1,202,000,000 more than they actually 
earned and the increase in gross revenues for 1920 would have 
peen $2,243,000,000, instead of $1,041,000,000. 

“From the above will be seen how incorrect is the popular 
impression that with freight rates fixed so as to increase their 
gross revenues by 33.5 per cent and passenger rate increases of 
99 per cent, the managements of the railroads since their re- 
tum to private control must have been improvident and ineffi- 
cient in the extreme to produce the unsatisfactory results in 
the calendar year 1920. 

“The increased rates became effective August 26, and al- 
though the volume of business during the last four months of 
1920 was larger than in the same months of 1919, the actual 
gross revenue was substantially less than the rates should have 
yielded, for the following reasons: 

1. The state commissions in many states did not raise the state 
freight rates the full amount authorized by the anterstate Commerce 
Commission, so that the full measure of increase was not realized 
until after the Interstate Commerce Commission issued the necessary 
orders upon appeal of the carriers. In several states some com- 
modities are still excepted from the increases finally authorized. In 
Arizona the increases were denied in toto by the state commission so 
that no freight rate increase in that state on intrastate traffic was 
enjoyed by the carriers during the year 1920. 

Many states denied any increase in intrastate passenger fares, 
and others had to be forced to allow the higher fares to put in 
effect, and as the intrastate passenger business is of about the same 
yolume as the interstate business, the failure of the carriers to realize 
the increase of passenger revenue that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision was expected to produce is easily understood. 

2. Agencies created by the government and paid for by taxes, to 
which the railroads themselves contributed largely, operated with con- 
stantly increasing effect during 1920 to deprive the steam lines of 
large amounts of freight traffic which they had created and fostered. 


Taking up the effect of Panama Canal competition on trans- 
continental rail traffic, Mr. Kruttschnitt criticized particularly 
the use of Shipping Board vessels in the coast-to-coast trade 
under the existing managing agents’ agreements whereby the 
agents receive 5 per cent of the gross receipts and the board 
pays the operating expenses. He said the terms of the agree- 
ments were such as to encourage extravagance and waste. 

“While pointing out the destructive effect of such contracts 
on the traffic of transcontinental carriers, it should be said in 
justice to the Shipping Board that it is understood that these 
contracts are not satisfactory and changes are under consider- 
ation,” said he, “The extent to which the rail lines are effected 
may be estimated by the total movements through the Canal 
for January and February of 1920 and 1921. The total tonnage 
east and west bound for 1920 was 189,000 tons, for 1921, 325,000, 
an increase of 136,000 tons, or 72 per cent. In addition to the 
domestic traffic diverted to the ocean a large volume of ex- 
port and import traffic which was formerly handled through 
Pacific ports by the transcontinental lines has been diverted to 
direct steamship lines operating through the canal between 
transpacific countries and Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United 
States. Data for all lines are wanting, but Southern Pacific 
Lines handled 101,000 of this traffic in January and February, 
1920, and only 25,000 tons in the same two months of 1921, a 
decline of 76 per cent.” 


_ A declaration by Mr. Kruttschnitt that the transcontinental 
lines are rapidly losing their traffic to the boat lines brought 
inquiries from members of the committee. In response to a 
question by Senator Wolcott as to whether the ships would still 
get the business if the rail rates were lowered, Mr. Kruttschnitt 
said they would continue to get the business. His point was 
privately-owned rail and water carriers could not compete with 
Shipping Board vessels which are practically subsidized by the 
sovernment. 

“Isn’t it true that up to October, 1920, the railroads had 
all the traffic they could handle, and that, therefore, it did not 
— what the water carriers handled?” asked Senator Cum- 

ins, 

“On our road we were at no time embarrassed by too much 
traffic,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt, 

Senator Cummins said he had been under the impression 
that up to the late fall of 1920 the roads had all the business 
they could have handled. The witness said there no doubt were 
stances of where railroads were handling all they could at a 
slven time but that he believed as a general thing the roads 
handled their traffic “quite comfortably.” 

I make the observation I did because this committee has 
€n informed by representatives of the carriers that they must 
ave $600,000,000 to get cars to do business,” said Senator Cum- 

— “I Was thoroughly impressed with the idea that with 
do ment they had, they had all the business they could 
0 in that period.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said with the available equipment the roads 
dled the largest volume of traffic in their history. 

He said that with respect to the Panama Canal competition, 
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the “pinch” came when the volume of traffic was low. The 
hardship to which the roads were exposed, he said, was the po- 
tential effect of Pamama Canal eompetition in slack times. 

“You do not complain of water competition, do you?” asked 
Senator Cummins. “I infer your criticism goes to the fact that 
the government is furnishing ships, and in fact subsidizing 
them.” 

“I think the Panama Canal should have been built,” replied 
Mr. Kruttschnitt. “It is a national necessity. But I don’t think 
it should be used for common carrier purposes without expense 
to those who use it.” 

The same complaint was registered by Mr. Kruttschnitt as 
to governmental expenditures on inland waterways and on the 
highways without the users of those facilities being required to 
pay for such use. On the subject of the highways, he said: 

“The conditions under which the highways are constructed 
and operated are grossly discriminative against the railroads and 
in favor of their competitors. As a rule the improved highway 
is located immediately adjacent to the right of way of the steam 
road, where it inflicts the maximum destructive effect on steam 
road traffic. Under their charters, which are agreements with 
the public, the steam carriers must provide and maintain their 
permanent ways at large expense, are subject to drastic regula- 
tions as to profits, living conditions and terms of employment 
of those who work for them and heavy damages for injuries to 
persons or property. The desire to develop and use the power- 
ful motor trucks and passenger vehicles has blinded the public 
to the necessity for proper and equitable regulation of this serv- 
ice, which takes thousands of tons of freight and hundreds of 
thousands of passengers every day from established rail lines. 
By reason of the unlimited profits that these carriers are thus 
allowed to earn they can put competing railroad lines out of 
business or greatly curtail their revenues. Southern Pacific lines 
alone were deprived of over $4,000,000 of passenger revenue in 
1920 by the competition of public motor vehicles. Taxes paid 
by all the people and to a large extent by the railroads them- 
selves are used for the purpose of providing free highways for 
vehicles, which are subjected to no regulation for the protec- 
tion of life and property, and whose heavy wheel loads rapidly 
destroy the roads. In common justice these public carriers 
should be required to pay a tax on freight and passengers car- 
ried commensurate with the use of and injury to the roads they 
pass over. The press credits :the President to be keenly alive 
to these inequities and the Legislature of Oregon as being en- 
gaged in an investigation of them.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt, speaking of the long-and-short-haul clause, 
said for Many years lower transcontinental rates were main- 
tained at the Pacific ports than at interior intermediate points 
in order to retain a share of the coast traffic in competition 
with the sea. The withdrawal of all ships from the Panama 
Canal during the war, he said, resulted in the Commission dis- 
continuing the relief from the long and short haul prohibition. 

“The coast rates by railroad are too high to compete for 
a share of the commodities that are susceptible of transporta- 
tion by vessel, and the railroads are suffering from their whole- 
sale diversion,” said he, “The inadequacy of their revenue must 
make it obvious to anyone that they can not afford to reduce 
their rates at all intermediate points in order to make rates 
at the coast which will recover a portion of this traffic and 
check additional inroads thereon. Therefore they must either 
continue to submit to the loss of the coast tonnage—and even- 
tually obtain more revenue from their other rates, including 
those at the interior points—or obtain a renewal of authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission to make the neces- 
sary rates at the port, without disturbing the prevailing rates 
at interior intermediate points, if they can earn enough on such 
traffic above the cost of handling it to contribute something to 
their revenue. Under efficient management, which is now re- 
quired by law, it is evident that for every dollar by which a car- 
rier’s gross revenue is reduced by depriving it of the right to 
engage in competitive seaport traffic, although but slightly rem- 
unerative, an equal amount must be added to the burdens of 
traffic not so fortunately situated. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission should facilitate the efforts of the railroads to re- 
cover and retain a fair share of this traffic. 


“Reference is made to these matters to direct attention to 
factors, each of which exercises more or less influence in divert- 
ing tonnage which the steam carriers were instrumental in creat- 
ing, and on which they rely for the preservation of their cor- 
porate life. In the aggregate the amount is very large and is 
rapidly increasing.” 

Referring to Mr. Kruttschnitt’s complaint against federal 
and state aid in building highways without the users thereof 
in competition with the railroads being compelled to bear part 
of the cost, Senator Cummins said: “You present a rather 
difficult problem, Mr. Kruttschnitt, because the people will not 
forget that the government, in one way or the other, made very 
large contributions to the railroads.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said when the rights of way were given 
to the railroads, to which Senator Cummins referred, the lands 
were not worth anything. He said his road passed over many 
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acres of desert land that was not worth much more than a dollar 
an acre today. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kruttschnitt said: 

“These, then, are the directions in which we need and ask 
your help. You may well ask what the railroads propose to do 
to help themselves, 

“The railroad executives have exerted, are exerting and will 
continue to exert every effort to increase efficiency of oper- 
ation, as they realize since the passage of the transportation 
act to a degree greater than they ever did before their allegiance 
to the public as well as to their shareholders. 

“Many absurd, impractical and totally indefensible estimates 
of possible savings to result from the adoption of numerous im- 
provements have been made in the heat of discussion of pend- 
ing issues with organized labor. These economies are to be made 
by the universal use of practices and devices of different degrees 
of merit, some of which have long been used by all roads, and 
all of which are used by some roads. All the suggestions cost 
money, and a great deal of money, and the proposal of organized 
labor is that the additional capital be invested, not for the bene- 
fit of those who provide it, not for the benefit of the public to 
reduce rates, but generally and principally to permanently sup- 
port wages on the inflated war level. 

“Some of the directions in which the joint and several ef- 
forts of the public, the carriers and their employees can help 
the situation are: 

“The public can help, among other ways: 


1. By continuing the splendid co-operation that it has accorded 
the railroads since their return to their owners, in using equipment 
and other facilities intensively. 

2. By modifying laws that limit the length of freight trains and 
compel the employment of unnecessary men. 

3. By terminating government made agreements that put a pre- 
mium on inefficiency. 

“The carriers can. help: 

1. By increasing capacity of existing lines by reducing curves and 
grades. 

2. By conserving fuel through educating enginemen and the use of 
improved devices. 

3. By replacing obsolete locomotives, shops, and tools by modern 
ones—matters of supreme importance on account of great increase in 
wages. 

4. By eleiminating every ounce of useless dead weight in locomo- 
tives and cars, remembering that it costs just as much to haul a ton 
of useless wood and iron as it does to haul a ton of dry goods. 

5. By reducing delays at terminals and in transit through the 
provision of more second tracks, passing sidings and terminals. 

3. By extended use of power devices for handling freight, and 
other labor-saving devices. 

7. By promoting common use of tracks and terminals wherever 
practicable. 


“The employees can help: 


1. By increasing and ever increasing production in all departmenté 
of railroad service. 

2. By loyal, earnest effort to reduce operating expenses to pre- 
war costs or better, in recognition of the generous increases in wages 
granted by public regulating bodies. 

3. By conserving fuel and saving life, limb and property through 
greater care and stricter observance of rules and regulations. Pay- 
ments for loss and damage to freight increased from $35,000,000 in 1917 
to over $104,000,000 in 1919, or $40,000,000 more than they should have 
done after allowing for 8 per cent fall in traffic volume and 100 per 
cent increase in value of commodities. 


“Finally, managers and employees jointly can render incal- 
culable service to their corporations and to the public by cul- 
tivating friendly, harmonious and co-operative relations that 
were dangerously weakened during governmental control, and 
above all, by establishing a thorough realization of the obligation 
of public service, to which we all owe absolute fealty. 


“We do not wish to be*understood as criticizing or disap- 
proving the motives of public policy that determined the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, highways, inland waterways and 
ships. We recognize the first as a measure of national defense; 
the last an indispensable to winning the war, whose cost, even if 
many times what it has been, would have been wisely incurred. 
The others are necessary for the development of our country 
and contribute largely to the pleasure and convenience of every 
one of us. But what we do criticize and protest most earnestly 
is the unrestricted use for common carrier purposes of these 
works, built with public money, to destroy the business of public 
service corporations built with private moneys dedicated to pub- 
lic use, and most of all do we protest against the entry of the 
United States Government, backed by the United States Treas- 
ury, into destructive competition with its own citizens.” 


Cross-Examination of Kruttschnitt 


Members of the Senate committee in cross-examining Julius 
Kruttschnitt May 11 went into the question of rate reductions. 

Senator Townsend of Michigan first inquired whether the 
rate-making section of the transportation act had had the effect 
of causing the carriers to let up in their efforts to bring about 
economical operation of the railroads. 

“I don’t believe it has,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt. “I know 
on our road it has not. Everybody is keyed up to make a. show- 
ing. We realize we are on trial.” 

Questioned as to the upkeep of railroad property during 
federal control, Mr. Kruttschnitt said there was neglect on, prac- 
tically all the roads, but more so on some than others, . Asked 
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about the reports that railroad employes had tried Purposely 
to injure the railroads during federal control, he said he kney 
of no deliberate acts. The principal thing was, he said, that 
the employes lost interest in their work and that their sins Were 
of omission rather than commission. He also said the rolling 
stock was not kept up. Since the end of federal control he gai 
the carriers had endeavored to put their cars in repair except 
in recent months when it was necessary to reduce the numbe 
of employes. 

“How are you going to increase your revenues?” asked Sena. 
tor Townsend. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said that only through the operation 
economic laws and the reduction in expenses could the revenyy 
be increased. Senator Townsend asked whether the roads would 
not still be short of revenue even though expenses were reduced 
He said that would depend on the volume of business, Thy 
outlook, he said, was extremely bad, and he feared that many 
roads would go into receiverships and bankruptcy if present ¢op. 
ditions continued. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said the first and greatest relief th 
roads could get would be permission from the Labor Board t 
reduce wages. 

Senator Stanley, of Kentucky, asked whether an amendment 
to the transportation act providing for joint conferences between 
the employes and the railroads to adjust wage questions would 
help. Mr. Kruttschnitt said that was the method employed hp. 
fore the enactment of the transportation act and that it had 
never gotten them anywhere. 

“T don’t think the transportation act has been given a fair 
trial,” said he. ..“The labor adjustment part seems to be func. 
tioning very slowly.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt declared that the most of what could lp 
accomplished in economies of operation has been put into effect. 
He said great savings had been made in the past years due to 
improved methods of train operation but that it must not be ex. 
pected that as much progress would be made in the next ten 
years. 

“You don’t think that the increase in rates had a disastrous 
effect on railroad revenues?” asked Senator Townsend. 

“I don’t think they had any effect at all,” he replied. “The 
trouble was that the increases were given when business had 
started on a decline.” 

“I have had some question in my mind as to whether or not 
the rates discouraged the movement of traffic,” said Senator 
Townsend. 

; The senator added that he was not justifying the high re 
tail prices but that the fact that retail prices were high dii 
not justify the railroads in overcharging for their service. 

2 “I don’t think the present rates constitute an overcharge,” 
said Mr. Kruttschnitt. “Whether or not reductions would in- 
crease the revenue depend on the commodities and particular 
territories, and expenses.” 


If passenger trains are operated only half full, he said, at 
3 cents a mile and could be filled up at 2 cents, it might be wise 
to put into effect the 2-cent fare. He also said the roads had 
steadily gone down under a “policy of starvation.” 


“Don’t you believe the railroads would have been in better 

position in asking a reduction in wages if they had not obtained 
the last increase in rates?” asked Senator Townsend. “The rail: 
roads must have favorable public opinion. Didn’t you alienate 
much of that by asking an increase in rates.and then a reduction 
in wages?” 
Mr. Kruttschnitt replied that the railroads had to have re 
lief and that as it was it came late in 1920. He further said 
if they had not obtained that relief the roads would have gone 
to ruin. He said he believed that if the depression in business 
had not come the urgent necessity for a reduction in wages 
would not have been so great. 


Senator Pomerene went into the question of rate reductions 
as a means of helping revive business. We referred to the road 
building and construction industries which he said were held 
down, now because of the high rates and asked whether it woull 
not be better for all concerned if a-reduction in rates could be 
made that would permit the traffic to move. He said concerns il 
Ohio had told him they were willing to market their materials 4 
a loss for the present if they could get rates under which the 
traffic would move. 


Mr. Kruttschnitt. said if the roads should reduce rates 48 


asked the question would be whether they would be paying oll 


$1.10 for every dollar of revenue. Up to the time of federal (or 
trol he said the roads had been begging the Commission for !* 
creases in rates and that these appeals met with little respons 
He said while the railroads were kept lean, other concerns welt 
making large profits and that they could stand it to take loss 
now where the railroads could not. He suggested that the Ohio 
material men take up the question of reductions with the rail: 
roads, however, and see what could be done. He said such a 
tion was contemplated when the Commission authorized the Pe 
centage increases. 

Senator. Pomerene agreed with Mr. Kruttschnitt’s views thi! 
the retailer and middleman. were taking too big a slice of th 
profits and he said the same was true of the labor leaders who 
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were declaring there must be no reductions in wages. He said 
reductions in wages must be made. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said the unexampled prosperity of the 
United States had been built up largely as the result of the 
railroads making rates to induce the movement of traffic. 

“Give up the credit of wanting to do that if it is absolutely 
necessary,” he added. 

Senator Poindexter inquired about the complaints that the 
Labor Board was functioning slowly. Mr. Kruttschnitt said all 
he could attribute the delay to was the personnel of the board. 
He said the labor provisions of the transportation act should 
work out better than they have and that he believed the trouble 
was in the make up of the board itself. 

Senator Poindexter believed that some arrangement such as 
the Railroad Administration had with its adjustment board No. 
1 would help. He said that board had dealt rapidly with the 
cases before it. Mr. Kruttschnitt was inclined to believe that the 
rapidity was due to the fact that the representatives of the Rail- 
yoad Administration had no real interest in the adjustments and 
did not have to look to the future. 

Senator Kellogg asked whether it was not true that traffic 
was picking up, referring to recent reports on car loading. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt said there were a good many signs that conditions 
were improving. 

Asked whether any road had earned more than 6 per cent 
on the value of its property, Mr. Kruttschnitt said he did not 
know of any. 

Senator Myers, of Montana, said the impression seemed to be 
abroad that a reduction in rates would increase revenues. 

“The effect of a reduction of rates on the stimulation of 
business is highly speculative,” said Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

“What do you say as to the roads indulging in the experi- 
ment at this time of reducing rates?” asked the senator. “Are 
the roads in such condition that they can do that?” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said when the roads were more prosperous 
they were not backward about reducing rates to see whether 
such action would move more traffic, but that now the rvads 
should have proof in advance that reductions in rates would in- 
crease their revenues. 

Senator Stanley brought out that rate reductions would not 
result in improved business conditions for some time, if they 
would have that effect at all. 

“The trouble about the speculation and theories of stimulat- 
ing traffic by reducing rates is that we are prone to generalize 
too much,” said Mr. Kruttschnitt. ‘In some instances reduc- 
tions have increased traffic. In many they have not.” 


Position of the Railroads 

“The eyes of the railroads are turned to the future and 
the railroad managers are confident that, as a result of the 
hearings before the Senate committee, there will be a far bet- 
ter understanding on the part of the public of the whole railroad 
situation,” said T. DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association 
of Railway Executives, in a statement May 9 relative to the 
Cummins inquiry into the railroad situation which began May 10. 

“In a general way, the following will indicate the spirit 
which will pervade the testimony to be offered by the rail- 
roads: 

“The transportation service of this country is passing 
through a crisis. It is not a crisis peculiar to the railroads of 
the United States; it is a situation of world-wide incidence 
arising from perfectly understanable causes, most of them hav- 
ing their origin in the world war. 

“Feeling, as we do, that the world has definitely turned the 
corner of its most acute depression, so we feel that the rail- 
toad situation has likewise passed through its darkest hour 
and has now definitely turned for the better. 

“The last Congress in passing the transportation act, placed 
upon the statute books the most constructive measure dealing 
with our transportation situation which had been enacted into 
law in the last 15 years. 

“The transportation act has not broken down; the present 
difficulties of the railroads are not due to the transportation 
act, and the transportation act provides effective machinery for 
Tfemedying, in so far as it may be done by national iegislation, 
the difficulties in which the railroads now find themselves. 

“The managements of the railroads do not approach Con- 
gress or the American people asking for any amendments in 
existing national legislation. They desire to make perfectly 
Clear their present situation, and the measures they are taking 
and propose to take to work their way out of existing difficulties. 

“The railroad managers regret that the operation of inex- 
orable economic laws makes it necessary that railroad wages 
should be reduced. But the railroad managers have no fight 
with their employes and the supreme aim of every railroad 
Management in America today is to establish its relationship 
with its employes on a basis of friendliness and co-operation 
Which will result in work at satisfactory wages for the largest 
Possible number of men and in an efficient and economical 
service to the public. 

“The Commission has a clear understanding of the real 
Nature of the American transportation problem and has evinced 
its desire in co-operation with the public and with the railroad 
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managements, to work out the difficult problems of regulation 
in a manner which will insure adequate facilities and complete 
protection to public interest. 

“The public also is manifesting a disposition actively to co- 
operate with railroad managers. 

“Railroad managements are fully aware of the feeling in 
many quarters that certain railroad rates are excessive, and the 
unremitting effort of the railroad managements of this country 
is to provide service of such economy and efficiency that it can 
be rendered at a rate which will promote the movement of the 
largest possible amount of traffic. 

“The responsibility of railroad management is, of course, 
not alone to give low rates, but to provide adequate facilities. 
In times of prosperity the adequacy of facilities is of more con- 
sequence than the rate itself. So that if the railroad managers 
assent to a schedule of rates in time of depression which makes 
it impossible for them to provide adequate facilities against a 
period of prosperity, they would be recreant to a duty they 
cannot escape. 

“The public and the Congress may rest assured that the 
railroad managers are straining every nerve so to reduce their 
expenses that they may be able at the earliest moment to ad- 
just rates to changed economic conditions, and certainly to the 
end that no individual rate shall be so high as to interfere with 
the normal movement of a commodity. 

“The railroads have just emerged from a year of extraor- 
dinary expenditures, expenditures so large that even with great- 
ly reduced freight revenue they were unable to earn an appreci- 
able sum upon the actual investment in American railroad 
property. 

“The railroad executives will explain to the Senate com- 
mittee the reasons for these expenses. The railroads will show 
specifically that the greater part of the increased expenses of 
1920 are due to causes over which the railroads had no control. 
The railroads will also show, I believe, that they are rapidly 
surmounting their difficulties and from now on will realize a 
progressively improving situation.” 


RAILROAD ECONOMIES 


Under the caption, “Where the Railroads Are Effeciing 
Great Economies,” the following statement appeared in the May 
9 issue of American Railroads, published by the Association of 
Railway Executives: . 

“The railroads are trying, in every way, to make savings 
in the cost of operation. Wages constitute the greatest ex- 
pense, but the following are other ways by which the railroads 
are making great savings: 

By intensive effort to reduce coal consumption, 

By buying coal at prevailing high prices on only a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

By a sustained nation-wide campaign to reduce loss and dam- 
age claims. 

By increasing the average movement per car per day. 

By increasing the average tonnage per loaded car. 

By increasing the average number of cars per train. 

By consolidation of operating divisions. 

By discontinuation of unprofitable stations. 

By discontinuation of unnecessary trains. 

By reclamation of scrap materials. 

By abstaining from the purchase at present high prices of all 
but absolutely essential materials and supplies. 

By a reduction in the amount of many of these supplies, due 
to increased efficiency per car and per locomotive. 


“Inasmuch as wages constitute more than 60 per cent of 
the cost of operation, not enough saving can be made in the 
above fields. Therefore, the roads have been forced, on account 
of the business depression, to effect reductions in the number 
of employes. They are seeking by conference with their men 
a reduction of basic wage rates of necessary employes, to come 
closer into harmony with wages paid for similar labor in other 
fields, and to correspond with the reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing since last July.” 

R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Associ- 
ation, says that, since the return of the railroads to private 
control, much has been done in the way of effecting economies 
in other ways than the attempted reductions in wages. His 
article is in the nature of an answer to the charges made before 
the Labor Board by representatives of the labor unions to the 
effect that the railroads are wasting billions of dollars annually. 

So far as economies in operation are concerned, attention 
is called to the various movements that have been prosecuted 
during the past year. These include intensive efforts to reduce 
coal consumption; the buying of coal at the present high prices 
in small quantities; a nation-wide campaign to reduce loss and 
damage claims, and a more efficient reclamation of scrap ma- 
terials. The increase in car loading from 28.3 tons to 31.7 tons, 
the increase in average train loads from 475 to 728 tons and 
the increase in the average miles per day per car from 22.3 to 
28.6 are also mentioned as factors to prove the efficient man- 
agement of the roads. 

Many of the improvements suggested as means of saving 
money by the labor representatives would be impossible at 
present, according to Mr. Aishton, because it would be im- 
possible to make them without the expenditure of a vast amount 
of capital that is not now available. The savings affected by 
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the means mentioned, as well as by consolidation of divisions, 
the discontinuation of unprofitable stations and unnecessary 
trains and other factors, is not sufficient to overcome the de- 
ficits which are being suffered by the roads, he says. Since 
wages constitute more than 60 per cent of the cost of operation, 
Mr. Aishton cannot see how operating expenses can be cut 
sufficiently to reduce rates without first reducing wages. 

He says that any attempt to reduce rates so as to induce 
greater tonnage would be a mistake. Proceeding on the sup- 
position that a restoration of the old rates would result in re- 
storing traffic to its previous degree, Mr. Aishton says: 

“In February, 1920, the last month of government control, 
the railways moved the largest traffic ever handled in that 
month. The old rates were in effect, and they earned $270,000 
a day less than the amount required to pay their operating 
expenses and taxes. With the government guarantees added, 
they incurred a deficit of $1,930,000 a day. 

“Effective May 1, the Railroad Labor Board awarded ad- 
vances in wages averaging $2,100,000 a day. In the four months 
from May 1 to September 1, the railways handled the largest 
traffic they ever did—a traffic that taxed their facilities to 
their capacity—and in these months, with the advanced wages 
and the old rates in effect, they earned $1,444,000 a day, less 
than enough barely to pay their operating expenses and taxes. 
With the government guarantees added, their deficit during the 
last four months before the rates were advanced was over 
$4,000,000 a day, or at the rate of about $1,500,000,000 a year. 

“It is obvious, therefore, that to restore the old rates, even 
if this did restore the old traffic, would be to restore the old 
deficit of over $4,000,000 a day, and throw every railroad in 
the country into the bankruptcy courts.” 


WEBSTER ON RAILROAD PROBLEMS 


The solution of present railroad problems does not lie in 
new legislation, according to James Webster, assistant traffic 
manager of the New York Central, who voiced the opinion, be- 
fore the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo, at its meeting April 21, 
that in the transportation act of 1920 lie all the legislative 
principles necessary for putting the railroads back on their 
feet, so long as they are applied with plenty of “perspiration 
and co-operation.” 

Along with the handicaps inherited by the railroads from 
the period of federal control and the falling off of tonnage due 
to the present slump in business, Mr. Webster lays part of the 
blame for the plight of the roads to public sentiment, which, he 
says, “is a factor in the operation of railroads. At times it 
was unnecessarily severe. Happily a change has taken place. 
The restrictions and low rates and fares that resulted from the 
public sentiment in times past reflect themselves in present 
railroad conditions. Some of the troubles of today would have 
been obviated by a more liberal policy on the part of the public 
earlier in the decade. 

“Fortunately, there are few dark clouds without silver 
linings. The silver lining back of the present railroad cloud 
is the transportation act of 1920. This new legislation seeks 
to protect and build up, as well as to regulate the railroads.” 

The good points which Mr. Webster professed to see in that 
law were the provision for taking care of labor problems, which 
he hopes will soon make it possible for the “railroads and their 
employes to pass out of the present unsettled condition into a 
more productive and happier period”; the provisions for pooling 
and consolidations; and the rate making section. With regard 
to consolidation, Mr. Webster advanced the good points of both 
kinds—namely, by groups in keeping with those outlined by the 
Commission in Ex Parte 74, and by a series of transcontinental 
systems. “It is my personal view,” he said, “that the interests 
of the country would be better served by a system of trans- 
continental or country-wide roads than a system of roads com- 
bined in regions or territories.” 

Speaking of the power given to the Commission over state 
rates, Mr. Webster said the act merely put into terms of law 
a power that the Commission had already been exercising under 
authority of the Supreme Court. “The power is not taken away 
from the states to regulate state charges so long as they do not 
create undue preference of state as against interstate traffic,” 
he said. “It seems to me that this must have a conserving 
effect and be in the best interests of the country as a whole.” 

He pointed out that the present would be an ideal time to 
prepare for the increased traffic that would follow the inevi- 
table business revival. He said: “The time when additional 
facilities are going to be needed may come sooner than we 
think, inclined as we are to believe the day of prosperity will 
never return. The time to prepare for increased traffic is be- 
fore it comes rather than to wait until it is here. In the last 
analysis, more money can be lost by reason of lack of ade- 
quate facilities in times of great business prosperity than can 
be made by temporizing with the rate situation in times of de 
pression.” 

Mr. Webster declared himself emphatically for the retention 
of the present level of rates until such a time as the operating 
expenses of the roads can be reduced. “In the maintaining of 
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the present level of rates,” he added, “it should not be under. 
stood that adjustments are not being made to meet peculiar 
conditions. The Central Freight Association, with the work of 
which I am more or less familiar, gave consideration in March 
to 260 rate propositions. Of this number recommendations were 
made in connection with 124, five of which were advances, 108 
reductions, and 11 no changes. Mention is made of this fact to 
show that, while standing firm on the general level of rates, 
the carriers are making adjustments and in this way relief js 
being given on a great many items of traffic.” 

He denied that high rates are chiefly responsible for the 
dearth of business. “The question I want to ask right here js: 
Would the removal of the high rates cure the situation in the 
case of either the farmer or the manufacturer? The answer | 
hear is, ‘It would help;’ but I do not hear anyone say that the 
trouble would be cured by a reduction in freight rates alone. 
The situation is one in which all interests should co-operate and 
go hand in hand to bring about a remedy. The railroads, in 
co-operation with the Labor Board and the Commission, will, | 
am sure, do everything that is humanly possible to bring about 
a condition that will admit of a consistent and substantial re. 
duction in rates at the earliest possible moment.” 


TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Although numerous bills relating to transportation have 
been introduced at the present session of Congress, it is not ex- 
pected that a serious effort will be made to put through the 
majority of the bills in the near future. Legislation amending 
the act to regulate commerce, if there is to be any at the present 
session, probably will not be taken up, with one or two excep- 
tions, at least until after the Cummins inquiry into the rail- 
road situation has been completed. é 

An effort will be made to put through a bill giving the 
Commission authority to require the establishment of seasonal 
rates on coal. A final vote on this question was to be taken by 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce May 12. The sea- 
sonal coal rate bill introduced by Senator Frelinghuysen will be 
modified so as to leave to the Commission’s discretion the reduc- 
tions and increases to be made at stated periods throughout the 
year in the published rates on coal. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce also has 
under consideration for early action the bill providing for amend- 
ment of the valuation section of the interstate commerce act so 
as to relieve the Commission of the duty of ascertaining and 
reporting the cost of reproduction of carrier lands. Hearings on 
this bill were held in the last session by the House committee 
on interstate commerce. : 

Numerous bills providing for the issuance of mileage books 
at reduced rates have been introduced in both branches of Con- 
gress. 
urging enactment of such legislation. 

There have been no indications to date of a desire to revive 
the proposed modification of section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust 
act relating to dealings between carriers and supply companies. 
Hearings were held on this matter at the last session and a bill 
was reported both in the House and the Senate, but it was not 
taken up at that session. 

Representative Sweet, of Iowa, has introduced a bill (H. R. 
6043) amending section 19a of the interstate commerce act—the 
valuation section—so that the Commission would not be required 
to ascertain and report the cost of reproduction of carrier lands. 
Similar bills were introduced in both branches of Congress al 
the last session and hearings were held before the House com: 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. P 

Senator Sheppard of Texas introduced a bill (S. 1674) 
amending paragraph of section 206 of the transportation act to 
make the paragraph read as follows: 

The period of federal control shall not be computed as a part of 
the periods of limitation in actions against carriers, receivers of Car- 
riers, or in claims for reparation to the Commission for causes ol 
action arising prior to federal control. 

The only change is the insertion of the words “receivers of 
carriers.” 


RESTORATION OF STATE CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A concurrent resolution of the Michigan legislature memo 
rializing Congress to amend the transportation act so as t0 
restore full state control over intrastate commerce has been 
submitted to the Senate by Senator Townsend, of Michigal. 
Amendment of the transportation act is urged “so as to restore 
to the states the control of the capital securities of all railroad 
corporations created under the sovereignty of the states = 
operating railroads wholly within the territorial limits there0!: 
the control by the states of intrastate rates over intrastate 
traffic; and the authority of the states to compel service by 
railroads in the transportation of persons and property 02 re 
basis of a fair return upon the fair value of the used and usefu 
property of the railroad company.” 


Organizations of commercial travelers and others are : 
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LABOR BOARD HEARINGS 


Hearings on the application of 93 railroads for reductions 
in the wages of various classes of skilled and unskilled labor 
came to a close before the Labor Board May 7. No announce- 
ment was made as to whether the board will accede to the 
request of the union representatives to withhold decision in the 
matter until after July 1, when new rules and working condi- 
tions are expected to go into effect. It is possible, however, 
that the natural course of events will make it impossible for 
the board to arrive at a decision before that date, in spite of 
its manifest desire to bring the matter to a speedy settlement. 
The amount of documentary evidence, of which the two weeks’ 
hearing was merely an oral summary, is enormous and if the 
poard examines all of it, at least several weeks will be required. 

At the May 7 session, F. W. Sargeant, general solicitor for 
the Chicago & North Western, attacked the figures introduced 
by W. Jett Lauck and B. M. Jewell for the labor unions. He 
said Mr. Lauck had proceeded on the theory that a living wage 
was one necessary to support the “average family of five,” when, 
as a matter of fact, there is usually more than one producer in 
such a family. According to Mr. Lauck, he said, there are only 
90,000,000 wage-earners in the country; but statistics show that 
there really are nearly 40,000,000. Mr. Sargent deprecated the 
attempts of the union men to show the management ‘how to 
economize in materials and operation when, he said, the unions 
were trying to force through limiting legislation, such as full- 
crew laws and limited length train laws in various states. ; 

Bird M. Robinson, president of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, appeared before the Labor Board May 9 at the 
hearing on dockets No. 331 and 332, wage disputes involving 13 
of the member roads of his organization. ; 

“The seeming inclination of the board to give improper in- 
terpretation to the transportation act is of such far-reaching con- 
sequences to the carriers, as well as the public, that I have felt it 
was necessary for me as a railroad official as well as an American 
citizen to speak plainly on the subject,” said Mr. Robinson. 

He contended that the disputes were not properly before 
the board because the notices sent to the carriers involved were 
incomplete. 

“The board will observe that these notices sent to carriers 
located in varied and distant sections of the country do not 
advise or inform such carriers as to what particular organiza- 
tion of employes is making complaint nor what particular craft 
or class of employes are members of organizations in whose be- 
half application is filed. It does not show what person or officer 
fled the application in the several cases, nor any other fact 
which would enable the carrier to come prepared to answer the 
complaint, nor does there seem to be any rule of this board 
which requires such a prima facie showing of fact as will give 
protection to the carrier against such proceedings as have been 
brought against these carriers. 


“The American Short Line Railroad Association has con- 
sistently and constantly contended, since the organization of 


this board, that in view of the fact that the law declares that - 


any party to any dispute to be considered by the board shall be 
entitled to a hearing, either in person or by counsel, it neces- 
sarily carries with it an implied requirement that reasonable 
notice shall be given, which notice shall contain such a statement 
as will fully inform the defendant as to the nature of the com- 
plaint filed and by what particular employes or organization of 
employes, so that the defendant may come prepared to meet 
sich complaint and exhibit to the board full and complete in- 
formation. 


“This association has, furthermore, objected and still ob- 
jects to the joinder of separate and independent carriers in the 
hearing and decision of complaints.” 

The complaint is also made that there is nothing to show that 
the objection to the proposed wage cuts originated among the 
employes on the roads involved. It is charged that the matter 
was brought before the board by labor leaders in the same man- 
ler as the rules and regulations dispute as regards to the short 
lines. “In that case,” said Mr. Robinson, “I said what I now re- 
Deat, namely, that the alleged disputes were not genuine, but 
Were, in truth and fact, part of a plan of the leaders of organ- 
ized labor to nationalize all labor engaged in transportation serv- 
ice in the United States and place the employes in direct con- 
trol of general offiters, thus compelling the carriers to deal 
directly with them rather than with the employes engaged in 
their service. 

_ “We have constantly and consistently advocated such an 
Mterpretation of the law and such procedure as would make a 
labor trust an impossibility.” 

Statistics regarding the financial condition of the short line 
tailroads and the necessity for a reduction in operating costs in 
order to continue in business were presented. Mr. Robinson 
further stated that the employes of the short lines were, in gen- 
tral, aware of these facts and could probably be made to accept 
a if no interference were made by outside railroad labor 
OMicials, 

_“From my place as president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association,” he concluded, “I have opportunity to 


know and do know the opinions of the managements of these 
numerous small properties. The opinion I get, without excep- 
tion, is that the managements would have no trouble in affecting 
a proper adjustment of wages with their employes if it were not 
for the interference of officials of labor organizations.” 

L. E., Faulkner, general manager of the Mississippi Central 
Railroad, testifying before the Labor Board, May 10, at the 
hearing on.the wage disputes on short-line railroads, asserted 
that the cost of living had dropped to such an extent since 
July, 1920, when the wage increases under Decision No. 2 were 
awarded, that it would work no hardship on the employes to 
accept the wage cuts proposed by the various southern roads. 
He pointed out that two of the principal articles of diet of the 
negro laborer, corn and rice, had decreased in price between 
July, 1920, and February, 1921, by more than 50 per cent, and 
that there had been a further decline since that date. 

Mr. Faulkner said that an agreement had been reached be- 
tween the managers and the workers on the Mississippi Central 
as to the amount of a wage cut, but that the agreement was 
later repudiated by the workers after national union leaders 
had refused to allow them to accept any wage cut. 

Among the others who testified May 10 was C. T. Smith, 
representing the receiver for the Waupaca-Green Bay Railroad, 
a Wisconsin road operating 10 miles of track, owning one loco- 
motive and a combined baggage and passenger car, and employ- 
ing four men. Mr. Smith said that an order to cease paying 
the reduced wages which have already been put into effect on 
his road would be useless, since it would be impossible to raise 
the money to pay more. 

It was announced at the Labor Board, May 11, that the 
hearings on national agreements, which have been going on 
since January, and on which a decision was rendered April 14, 
would not be resumed. B. M. Jewell, president of the railway 
employes’ section of the American Federation of Labor, has 
informed the board that the only thing he still desires to put 
in is an exhibit which will be ready next week. E. T. Whiter, 
who has represented the railroads throughout the hearings, an- 
nounced that the railroads did not expect to present further 
testimony. 

The statement made before the Labor Board, May 9, by 
President Bird M. Robinson of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association to the effect that “the interpretation which the 
board seems to give to the transportation act is such that every 
carrier will be compelled to have a closed shop or else refuse 
in any case to employ any person who happens to be a member 
of a labor organization,” was amplified before the board, May 11, 
by Ben B. Cain, general counsel for the association. The amplifi- 
cation, made at the request of Horace Baker, railroad member 
of the board, took the form of a statement which claimed that the 
principles enumerated in Decision No. 119, regarding the negotia- 
tion of new rules and working agreements, make it impossible 
to deal with open-shop employes. 

After quoting the rules which guarantee the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, the right of the organized majority to represent 
the minority, and the right of the employes to be represented by 
men not employed on the line and not directly interested, Mr. 
Cain asked: “If short line railroads are now employing labor 
through an open shop and such roads must now make agree- 
ments such as are here required, how can it be accomplished 
without an adoption of the method of collective bargaining? In 
our opinion the logical effect of this action is to compel the 
carriers to enter into agreements which would make the exercise 
of the constitutional right of free contract as impossibility.” 

Further protest was made against the board’s assumption of 
authority over a matter which the short line association contends 
is not under their jurisdiction. 


“The Labor Board was not created for the purpose of hear- 
ing the controversies which might arise between the employes 
and employer in all cases,” said Mr. Cain, “but was intended to 
exercise the functions of a board of conciliation and settlement 
in cases of such magnitude as would, if not settled, probably re- 
sult in a dispute likely substantially to interrupt commerce. A 
substantial interruption to commerce could hardly occur on a 
road which employs less than one hundred men.” 


Speaking for the Philadelphia, Bethlehem and New England 
Railroad, a subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Thomas W. Bowers insisted that there was no dispute regarding 
wages on that line because the notices had been posted and cuts 
put into effect without any protest on the part of the employes. 
He said that as he interpreted the transportation act there was 
nothing in it which would forbid a railroad cutting the wages 
of its employes. “The most this board can do is to make an 
order declaring that we have violated some other order,” he said. 

In his closing brief, read before the Labor Board, May 12, 
Ben B. Cain, general counsel for the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, summed up the various arguments presented 
previously regarding the jurisdiction of the board over the short- 
line wage disputes, and moved their dismissal. 

“To say that the demand which officials of national labor 
organizations cause to be made on these small railroads, some 
of them less than twenty miles in length, is a sufficient basis 
for opinion that there was a dispute between parties directly 
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Galveston, Second Largest Export Port in United States } Pc 


Official figures of the Department of Commerce for the year ending June 30, 1920, show total exports 
through Galveston amounting to $598,239,227, second only to the Port of New York. 


Total cotton exports for current season up to May 1, 1921, amounted to 2,027,405 bales. Net receipts goes. 
at Galveston for same period totaled 2,468,945 bales. Net receipts at New Orleans, our nearest rival port, for 
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same period, 1,221,722 bales. West h 
Total wheat exported through Galveston, period July 1, 1920, to May 1, 1921, amounted to 67,639,929 —— 
bushels, a creditable record among the Gulf ports. within 


offered 
Total oil imports for year ending December 31, 1920, amounted to 722,724,416 gallons. 2 


Galveston during a normal year has handled a total of 4,035,114 bales of cotton with ease, system and and to 
dispatch. | 
Cotton receipts in one day have been as high as 70,124 bales; in one week, 207,545 bales, and in one Full ca 
month, 855,283 bales. | 
Galveston has fourteen high density compresses and storage space for approximately 1,000,000 bales of ) 
cotton. — Z 
The port handles regularly large quantities of sulphur, oil, lumber, cottonseed cake, meal and oil, rice, 
flour, other grain products, iron and steel articles, spelter, copper and lead bullion, also manufactured articles 


of all kinds. The port imports much sugar, oil, sisal, manufactured commodities and various classes of raW me Wi 
materials. shipme 
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A Trial Shipment Is Only Necessary to Convince You 
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Port of Quickest Dispatch and of the Best Service 


Average detention of cars for all classes of shipments is officially shown as 3 days per car. 

Terminal facilities ample to handle all shipments without danger of delay caused by congestion or embar- 
goes. Seventy-five miles of terminal tracks serving waterfront sheds and docks. 

Steamship service to the major ports of the world, with liner service to the United Kingdom, Europe, 
West Indies, South and Central America, Mexico and the Orient. 


__._ Shipment of agricultural implements from Chicago to Liverpo 
within less than thirty days from the date it was shipped from Chicago. 


offered Middle Western shippers via Galveston. | 
Freight rates to or from Galveston are the same or lower than rates to or from other Gulf ports from 


and to points on and west of the Mississippi River and including Illinois and Western Indiana. 

Coastwise service to and from New York unsurpassed, with an average of five boats per week each way. 
Full cargo service to all coastwise points. 

Total Elevator Capacity—3,600,000 Bushels. 


Modern docks and wharves with 3,952,279 squ 
ls; repair facilities, including 10,000-ton drydock. 


No Lighterage—Freight handled direct from car to ship or ship to car. 


o We are giving especial attention to miscellaneous cargo shipments to all foreign ports, and solicit import 
shipments. For information as to rates, routing or sailings, apply 


Traffic Department Galveston Commercial Association, Galveston, Texas 


ol, via Galveston delivered. at_ Liverpool 
This is an example of the service 


are feet of covered space; berths for 90 ocean-going ves- 
Plenty of room left for further development. 
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interested likely to substantially interrupt commerce,” he said, 
would be a finding utterly without foundation in fact or reason, 
and therefore unlawful. 

“Reduced to its last analysis, this would seem to indicate 
that in the opinion of the Labor Board, the right of the carrier, 
at any time or under any circumstances, to decide for itself 
what wage it is willing to pay for a given service, no longer 
exists. If one of these small roads which employs no more 
than one or two enginemen or one or two trainmen, should be 
offered performance of the same service by any number of other 
enginemen or trainmen for a lower wage, it could not announce 
its purpose to reduce wages accordingly without first conferring 
with the enginemen and trainmen already in service to ascertain 
if they will consent, and, if they will not consent, then, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the board, the wage for such service must 
remain unchanged until the board can hear what all parties 
have to say and decides what wages are just and reasonable 
for the particular service. 

“We confidently assert that the law does not and could not 
go so far. As far as it does go is to declare it is the duty of 
carriers and employes ‘to exert every reasonable effort and 
adopt every available means to avoid any interruption to the 
operation of any carrier growing out of any dispute between 
them.’ The law does not pretend to interfere or in any manner 
control the parties until the act of one or the other of them 
has brought about a dispute. When a dispute has in fact arisen, 
then the law comes in and makes it the duty of both parties 
‘to exert every reasonable effort and adopt every available 
means to avoid interruption to the operation of the carrier.’ 
The law itself declares what is meant by exerting every rea- 
sonable effort and adopting every available means, for it im- 
mediately proceeds to declare that the dispute shall be con- 
sidered and, if possible, decided in conference between repre- 
sentatives designated and authorized so to confer by the parties 
directly interested in the dispute, and if the dispute is not de- 
cided in such conference, it is made the mandatory duty of such 
parties to refer it to the Labor Board. 

“There is no such grant of power in the law as the board 
has assumed to exercise in these cases. The board is not only 
requiring these carriers to appear and answer complaint as to 
an act which the law does not prohibit, but, without awaiting 
an answer or first affording the carriers an opportunity to be 
heard, it has proceeded to pass resolutions declaring the act 
of the carriers to be improper, requests the employes to accept 
under protest the wages offered and declares it will make its 
decision in the said disputes effective as of the date of the 
reduction.” 

An echo of the national agreements case, hearing on which 
was announced closed May 11, was heard at the Labor Board May 
12, when that body officially removed from its records a letter 
introduced by the labor leaders March 22, which they insisted 
had been written by I. W. Geer, general manaver of the south- 
western region of the Pennsylvania lines. The letter, about 
which a controversy had raged ever since its introduction, carried 
instructions to all supervisory emvloves to ascertain the position 
of employes on the abrogation of the national agreements “re- 
sorting to defamation of all labor organizations if necessary.” 


The board, in executive session, had passed a resolution, 
calling on the labor leaders, in justice to “themselves, the organi- 
zations which they represent, the carriers and the public,” to 
make known the source of the letter which was “evidently ficti- 
tious and fraudulent.” At the hearing in resnonse to this resolu- 
tion, May 12, Frank P. Walsh. attornev for the unions. declined 
to make knewn the source of the letter and admitted it to be 
unauthentic. Several witnesses had been subpoenaed at the re- 
quest of Mr. Walsh, among which were Mr. Geer, his steno- 
grapher. chief clerk and others. All of them denied any know- 
ledge of the letter and Mr. Geer vehemently denied ever having 
written it. 


INTRASTATE TRACTION RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The National Association of Railwav and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, through John E. Benton. general solicitor. has filed a 
motion with the Commission asking for rehearing in No. 11299. 
William Wylie Beall vs. Wheeling Traction Company, and for 
leave to intervene in the case. The state commissions are 
seeking a determination of the question of whether the juris- 
diction of the Commission extends to electric interurban rail- 
ways engaged in intrastate commerce and permits it to enter 
orders holding intrastate passenger rates discriminatory against 
interstate commerce, as it did in the Beall case. 


“The several state railroad and public utilities commissions, 
on behalf of which this motion is filed,” said Mr. Benton, “are 
interested in this proceeding by reason of their desire to pre- 
serve their jurisdiction to serve the peonle of their states in 
the manner provided by their laws. If the order of the Com- 
mission in this case shall stand, and if this Commission shall 
exercise, or attempt to exercise, power to make like orders in 
other cases falling within the precedent thereby established, 
said commissions will be largely deprived of their jurisdiction 
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over street railroads, or will be compelled to engage in a multi. 
plicity of suits to defend the same. The purpose of this motion 
is to secure a review by this Commission of the order which has 
been made herein, and of the findings of fact and rulings of law 
upon which said order rests, to the end that said order may be 
set aside, and this proceeding disposed of without encroach. 
ment upon the regulatory jurisdiction and power of the state of 
Ohio, exercised through the commission and the municipalities 
of that state. 

“There is no disguise of the fact that this is a carrier pro- 
ceeding, designed to bring about an increase of intrastate fares 
for the purpose of producing larger revenue for the traction com. 
pany, regarded as an interstate carrier. The record was made 
upon the theory that rates which the Commission deems unreg. 
sonably low may be found discriminatory against interstate com. 
merce. The case was presented to the Commission upon that 
theory and decided on that theory. There is no evidence of dis. 
crimination of any other sort.” 

The fares involved in the case are those on the lines of what 
is known as the Steubenville company lines, which are a part 
of the Wheeling Traction Company system. The Steubenville 
lines are wholly within the state of Ohio and the state com. 
missions contend that those lines have not been used in inter. 
state commerce and that, on that ground, if on no other, they are 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

“If, however,” it is contended in the motion, “the Commission 
may treat the Steubenville Company lines as an integral part 
of the traction company system, and thus as a part of a prop- 
erty operated for the transportation of interstate commerce, 
nevertheless the lines are not subject to the jurisdiction of this 
Commission. Such jurisdiction, so far as rates of fare are con- 
cerned, extends only to those properties which the Congress has 
subjected to the rate-making power of this Commission. The 
question whether street railroads, of the character which were 
in existence when the act to regulate commerce was passed, are 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Commission, has been, as it 
seems to us, very clearly ruled upon by the Supreme Court.” 

The case of Omaha Street Ry. Co. vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 230 U. S. 324, is cited in support of the above con- 
tention. 

“Under every test which the Supreme Court applied in the 
Omaha case,” Mr. Benton argues, “the lines of street railroad 
involved in this case are clearly outside the jurisdiction of the 
Commission, as conferred by the act to regulate commerce as 
that act stood when the order of the Commission was made in 
the Omaha case. Accordingly, they are outside the jurisdiction 
of the Commission today, unless some amendment has since been 
made extending to them such jurisdiction.” 

It is argued, further, that amendments to the act have not 
extended the power of the Commission over street railroads. 


. “We maintain that this Commission ought not to rule that 
Congress has conferred upon it power of supervision over street 
railroad rates practically by stealth,” it is argued, “without 
mention of the class of carriers over which such enlarged juris- 
diction was to be created, and without mention of the purpose 
designed, in any of the proceedings which attended the passage 
of the act held to effect such enlargement. 


“We point out that when the transportation act was under 
consideration the representatives of electric railroads stated that 
they did not wish to come under it. Nobody urged any extension 
of rate-making power as to them. The Commission requested 
only that if interurban railroads were to be affected by the act, 
they be clearly defined. 

“There is nothing in the report of the committee in either 
house of Congress that indicates in any way an intention to 
extend the power of this Commission over these carriers. 

“In the face of these facts, and of the rules of construction 
laid down by the Supreme Court, we submit that nothing in the 
transportation act may be construed as authorizing the order 
which has been made in this case without doing violence to the 
intent of Congress. This we know the Commission will not 
aim to do.” 





CAPT. FOLEY RESIGNS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Capt. Paul Foley, who has been director of operations of 
the Shipping Board since March, 1920, resigned this week be 
cause Admiral Benson sent Assistant Director of Operations 
Keene to testify before the House appropriations committee. This 
was done without Capt. Foley’s knowledge and when he heard 
of it he went to Admiral Benson and submitted his resignation 
forthwith. Admiral Benson said May 11 the resignation had 
been accepted, effective May 14, but he refused to discuss the 
cause of Capt. Foley’s action. It is understood that the chail- 
man was not satisfied with what Capt. Foley had told the House 
committee at previous hearings, because of differences betweel 
Capt. Foley’s testimony and that given by other representatives 
of the board. Capt. Foley is an officer in the Navy and will re- 
turn to that service. Mr. Keene has been designated acting di 
rector of operations. 
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WATER INFLUENCE ON TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Water competition is again putting transcontinental rates 
into the condition of violent bubbling and boiling the railroads 
asserted they were in most of the time prior to the sweep of 
ships into war service. The carriers are giving heed to what 
they assert to be the fact and are putting forth efforts to retain 
some share of the business on their rails. That is particularly 
true of the transcontinental railroads. 

In at least one instance they have convinced the Commis- 
sion that their situation is such that they must have relief in 
the shortest possible time. The regulating body has granted to 
R. H. Countiss, tariff publishing agent, special sixth section 
relief, by means of order No. 52838, whereby they may reduce 
rates on tin and terne plate, on ten days’ notice to the Commis- 
sion and to the public, from all transcontinental groups, ex- 

£ 2. 

- These reductions will go into effect not later than May 20, 
and probably three or four days before that date. From all 
groups, except J, there will be a flat rate of $1.20 per 100 pounds. 
From Group J, in which the mills of the Colorado Steel and Iron 
Company are situated, the present rate is $1.175, so the $1.20 
rate does not interest that rate group, except as it increases 
the competition from the eastern mills. At present, the rate from 
New York and other points in group A is $1.835, so the cut from 
that group is 63.5 cents per 100 pounds. The rate from groups 
E, F and G is $1.425 and from group H it is $1.255. The reduc- 
tion from each group, therefore is substantial. 

The authority to make publication of the reduced rates is 
the final outcome of the application of the same carriers for 
authority to make a flat rate of $1.40 from all groups carrying 
higher rates. The application for that phase of the matter was 
made under the fourth section. That application, if granted, 
would have authorized Countiss to make the $1.40 rate from 
the east to the Pacific terminals without flattening the rates at 
intermediate destinations. 

At the hearing on that fourth section application at Chicago, 
April 12, before Examiner Pitt, chairman of the fourth section 
poard, the carriers abandoned that effort to meet the situation 
created, they said, by the reappearance of actual water compe- 
tition. They said the ship rates had been reduced between the 
time of the filing of the application and the hearing so much 
that even if the Commission granted the authority it would not 
avail to give them any considerable amount of tonnage. 

Ten days after that hearing, Countiss filed a supplement, 
No. 3, to I. C. C. 1089, putting into operation a rate of $1.20 
June 10, making the lowered rate applicable at all intermediate 
points, so they would not violate the long and short haul part 
of the fourth section. In accordance with his self-imposed 
rule, Countiss proposed giving much more than the statutory 
notice. 

Now he has obtained permission to make the $1.20 rate 
operative about three weeks ahead of the time originally fixed 
by himself, on the plea that the ships are getting the business 
and the railroads are hauling empty cars, or trying to find room 
for such on their sidetracks. 

However, tin and terne plates, flat, are not the only com- 
modities moving by water which the transcontinental carriers 
think should move, in part, at least, by rail. Green coffee from 
Brazil is moving to the Gulf and Pacific ports by water. The 
transcontinental carriers think they should be allowed to carry 
some of it, after it arrives at New Orleans or Galveston, to Cali- 
fornia-and north Pacific terminals... Therefore Countiss has filed 
a fourth section application for permission to make a stiff re- 
duction in rates on green coffee from the two Gulf ports to the 
ports on the Pacific. At present, the rate from New Orleans 
to all Pacific ports is $1.585. From Galveston to the California. 
terminal ports the rate is $1.50, but to north coast ports it is 
$1.585, the same as from New Orleans. 

Countiss’s application is for authority to cut the rates from 
both Gulf ports to the California terminals to 80 cents per 100 
pounds and 90 cents to the north coast ports and maintain the: 
$1.585 rate as the maximum at intermediate points. The rates: 
are to apply only to the ports mentioned and not to points in-: 
termediate, as, for instance, while the 80 and 90-cent rates apply 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco, no point intermediate, unless. 
itis a port named in the application, obtains the benefit of the 
Proposed reduction. 

The California terminals mentioned in the application are: 
East San Pedro, Oakland, Richmond, San Diego, San Francisco, 
San Pedro and Wilmington. The north Pacific coast terminals 
Mentioned are Astoria, Bellingham, Everett, New Westminster, 
Portland, Prince Rupert, Seattle, South Bellingham, Tacoma, 
Vancouver and Victoria. The two last mentioned and Prince: 
Rupert are Canadian ports. 

To points intermediate to the “terminals” it is proposed to: 
apply rates made by adding to the rates proposed to the “ter- 
minal” which is nearest the destination of shipment the local 
tate published for use upon interstate traffic from nearest “ter- 
minal” point to such destination; the present rates to such inter-: 
mediate points, which are the same as the “present rates” to the 
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“terminal” points, to be observed as maximum. By the “nearest 
terminal” is meant the “terminal” from which the lowest local 
rate available for use upon interstate traffic applies, and not 
necessarily the “terminal” situated geographically nearest the 
point of destination. 

In justification of the proposal Countiss told the Commis- 
sion: “The proposed rates are necessary to meet via vessel 
to New Orleans, La., or Galveston, Tex., thence via rail to 
the Pacific coast, the direct ocean rates available from Brazilian 
ports to the Pacific coast via the Panama Canal, taking into ac- 
count the more frequent sailings from Brazilian ports to New 
Orleans, La., and Galveston, Tex., and the value of the superior 
rail service thence to destination. 

“Investigation develops that the prevailing ocean rate from 
Brazilian ports to the Pacific coast is $1.20 per bag of 132 pounds, 
or approximately 91 cents per 100 pounds; insurance and 
handling charges bring this charge up to approximately $1.00 per 
100 pounds. The ocean rate from Brazilian ports to New Orleans, 


‘La., is 50 cents per bag, or approximately 38 cents per 100 


pounds; insurance and handling charges bring this charge up to 
approximately 45 cents per 100 pounds. 

“Importers of coffee advise that import rail rates from New 
Orleans and Galveston to the Pacific coast approximating those 
proposed herein are necessary to hold a fair share of this busi- 
ness to the rail routes through New Orleans, La., or Galveston, 
Tex.” 

To enable the Commission to understand the amount of the 
competition Countiss attached a list of the steamers, and their 
tonnage, as follows: 


Tonnage 

Steamer Capacity 
NN hdr ct Sas ca ava bran ravesch cance apiece (ara ech in iatdcotitd Poa bo Ri a ean aks hea 7,500 
RE aie hsc a rs ca sila a paar Sas nl ace pin OF oes oin ark SUR a SLE Ae SA aD 7,500 
Ss INE oi ora ns 2 basses mn Os ae ao bee eenke ewe Eewenaeaakn 8,800 


_ The following steamers are in the New Orleans-Pacific coast serv- 
fice, viz.: 


Tonnage 

Steamer Capacity 
I a os aks os a lala ok Wace eR a el Pa ee eee 3,800 
I 5 ils 15 <a cot int sm a ature tc a a oar aaa 2,750 
IE o> sss ociaroa bh cwigawene Gece a biness sa eaaeawarMsaae EE ai 3,250 


Countiss said the tonnage of coffee from Brazilian ports to 
San Francisco by direct water service in 1920 was 28,280. He 
has also been advised that the Pallas left Santos, Brazil, 
March 1, with 24,700 bags for San Francisco; 5,800 bags for San 
Pedro, 5,100 bags for Portland, 1,800 bags for Seattle and 900 
bags for Tacoma; also that the steamer Rotarian cleared from 
Santos, March 22, with about the same tonnage for the same 
ports, not a pound of which will be carried by the transconti- 
inental railroads because the haul will be direct to the California 
terminals or north Pacific ports, except for short distances from 
‘the ports of destination. The transcontinental lines would profit 
‘more if the coffee were unloaded at the Gulf ports and carried 
‘by rail thence to the final destinations. 


It is believed that if the Commission denies the fourth sec- 
‘tion relief the carriers will file application for authority to estab- 
llish the lower rates from the Gulf ports on short notice, lined 
up so that they will apply at intermediate points so as to avoid 
‘fourth section violations rather than abandon the business that 
‘would come through the Gulf ports if the rail rates from them 
‘were put on such a basis that there would be competition be- 
itween the rail-and-water routes via New Orleans and Galveston 
‘to the Pacific ports, and the all-water routes to the last men- 
‘tioned ports. 


When the carriers failed to obtain fourth section relief for 
rates on tin and terne plates in time to do them any good they 
‘proposed the flat reductions which will be made operative under 
the sixth section permission. The quick reductions in all-water 
‘rates made it obvious that they could not prosecute their fourth 
section application to a conclusion in time to avail themselves 
of the privilege, if granted. Had they prosecuted it to a denial 
of relief they would then have had to go through a routine which 
would have still further delayed the benefits they expect to 
obtain from making the reductions operative about May 20. 

This return of the condition of bubble and boil was forecast 
jn the Commission’s decision in its. report on Intermediate Rate 
Association vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish (61 I. C. C., 226-55). On 
page 244 the Commission said: 


Conditions warrant the carriers, in their discretion, in continuing 
the present blanket adjustment on many and perhaps most of the com- 
modities that move in considerable volume. The ships that now ply 
between the Atlantic and Pacific ports are not nearly so nnmerous 
and the tonnage now moving is not nearly so heavy as during the 
period that followed the opening of the canal and preceded our entry 
into the war, but it is, nevertheless, certain that there is now sufficient 
transportation by water, and ample indication that it will further 
‘develop and increase, to warrant the belief that within a compara- 
tively short time it will reach a point where it will be felt in a serious 
loss of tonnage by the rail lines unless they have available appro- 
‘priate measures to meet the situation. There is not that strife and 
rivalry that formerly characterized the coexistence of these two modes 
of transportation to and from the Pacifi¢ coast, but as between these 
‘separate sets of carriers there is that natural and well-grounded fear 
of each other’s ascendency and power, sufficient, especially in view of 
the existing movement by water, to warrant a finding that there is 
‘actual competition at the present time. Energetic business competitors 
in their struggle for success always look beyond the present and are 
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justified in keeping themselves fortified against each other's activities, 
even before the situation becomes serious. 


BALTIMORE BARGE LINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An amendment to the army appropriation bill cutting off an 
allowance of approximately $60,000 annually for the maintenance 
and operation by the inland waterways division of the department 
of a barge line between Baltimore, Md., and Newbern, N. C., was 
rejected in the House this week, after a considerable discussion. 
The service was established by the War Department as the 
result of petitions by cities in North Carolina. 

The amendment was offered by Representative Hill, who 
submitted protests by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore, the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, the 
Export and Import Board of Trade of Baltimore, and Wathen 
& Co., vessel and barge owners of Baltimore, against govern- 
ment operation of barges between Baltimore and Newbern, N. C. 

These interests oppose the operation of the government line, 
Mr. Hill said, because they object to government competition 
in the carriage of freight by water between the two points. 

“I am not for the department spending money of the people 
of the United States to run an experimental barge line in com- 
petition with the private barge lines,” said he. 

A number of representatives declared themselves in favor 
of the principle enunciated by Mr. Hill, but took the position 
that consideration of the question should come up apart from 
the army appropriation bill, and expressed themselves in favor 
of an effort to handle the matter with separate legislation. 

Representative Linthicum said the War Department placed 
a number of barges in service out of Baltimore after it had 
been directed by Congress to cease operations on the New 
York State Canal. 

“It is a fact that since the government came here (entered 
the service between Baltimore and Newbern) we have one hun- 
dred local barges tied up in the harbor (Baltimore) with nothing 
to do,” said he. “I do not attribute all of this to the bringing 
of 22 government barges here of 8,800 tonnage, but it is quite 
manifest that these private lines cannot compete with the 
resources of the United States Treasury through lines run there 
at great loss by the War Department.” 

While declaring that he felt the government ultimately would 
have to get out of the business of operating barges, Representa- 
tive Barkley said if there was any great damage being done 
to private industry, the proper committee ought to take it up 
and investigate it and bring in a bill for relief. 

“But if we can stop this line from Baltimore to Newbern 
by an amendment to the army appropriation bill,” said he, “then 
somebody who is interested in a private line on the Mississippi 
River can offer an amendment and have the barge line on the 
Mississippi River disbanded and somebody on the Black Warrior 
River can do the same thing there, and so by piecemeal we 
can destroy all these government-owned lines, and the com- 
mittee that has charge and jurisdiction of that legislation will 
have no opportunity to investigate it.” 


CANAL TOLL EXEMPTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings will be begun by the senate committee on inter- 
oceanic canals on the various bills that have been referred to 
it to exempt American ships from the payment of tolls for pass- 
age through the Panama Canal. The committee held a confer- 
ence on the subject May 9, and came to the conclusion that it 
should announce within ten days the dates on which it will 
hear those who are interested in the subject. 

Senator Borah, chairman of the committee, is the author 
of one of the bills before the committee. It proposes to exempt 
American ships when engaged in the coastwise business. Sen- 
ators Jones and Poindexter, of Washington, are the authors of 
bills exempting all American ships from the burden of tolls. 

These bills were drawn as evidence on the part of those 
presenting them that an effort would be made to redeem Presi- 
dent Harding’s promise that.the law of 1914, imposing tolls on 
American ships would be repealed, and free passage would again 
become the policy of the nation. In formal representations on 
the subject were made by Senators Jones and Poindexter, Walsh, 
of Montana, and Knox, of Pennsylvania. The latter asserted that 
the movement for the 1914 statute imposing tolls on American 
ships ‘was hatched in the United States.” The repeal of the 
no tolls act was urged by President Wilson, who said that its 
repeal would aid him in handling certain delicate problems. He 
said that if Congress did not repeal the no tolls statute, he would 
not know how to meet a minatory situation. 

It is believed that vigorous opposition will be encountered 
by the bill. Senator Walsh, of Montana, at the conference on 
May 9, suggested that the transcontinental railroads are ex- 
tremely interested in the subject, because service through the 
Canal now is almost as plentiful as it was late in 1914 and early 
in 1915, when so many ships were passing through the Canal 
that transcontinental rates were slashed to a point where the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission felt constrained to take tegtj. 
mony on the point whether some of the proposed rates would 
pay the cost of service to and from Gulf ports. 

In his testimony before the senate committee on interstate 
commerce on May 10, Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the boarg 
of the Southern Pacific gave some indication of the interest of 
transcontinental carriers in canal tolls by suggesting that tolls 
sufficient to pay the interest on the cost of the canal, its oper. 
ating expenses and maintenance should be imposed on ships 
using that waterway. 

Senator Johnson, of California, undertook, May 9, to pro. 
cure an immediate action on the subject of exemption from 
tolls by moving a report to the Senate. His colleagues, hoy. 
ever, decided to afford an opportunity for hearings prior to q 
favorable report on an exemption measure. As it now stands 
the committee is overwhelmingly in favor of exemption from 
tolls. Much of the time of the committee in that conference 
was devoted to a discussion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty pro- 
viding for equality of treatment for ships of all nations in the 
use of the Canal. Opponents of toll exemption contend that 
that treaty provision covers the United States and binds the 
United States to give its own ships the same treatment that 
is accorded to the ships of other nations. The majority of the 
committee, however, takes the position that this provision means 
the equality of treatment for ships of all nations other than the 
United States, the builder, owner and protector of the Canal. 
They contend that it is a ridiculous construction of the treaty 
provision to say that the United States has bound itself to 
give equality of treatment of its own ships with those of other 
nations. 

Senator Walsh, of Montana, said the tolls imposed on Amer- 
ican ships constituted three per cent on the investment in ships 
using the Canal and obviously the tolls paid by them takes from 
them a large part of their margin of profit. 

Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania, who was Secretary of State 
when the British, in 1912, protested against toll exemptions, said 
there could be no misunderstanding of Great Britain’s position. 
He said the British foreign office knew, when it made its pro- 
test, that the rule of the maritime world was to exclude foreign 
ships from coastwise trade and that, therefore, to hold that its 
protest was against the exemption from tolls of American coast- 
wise ships was ridiculous. He said the scheme to repeal the 
toll exemption law was hatched in the United States, and, by 
implication, not in some foreign country. 


AMENDMENT OF SEAMEN’S ACT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Amendment of the LaFollette seamen’s act to relieve re- 
strictions against the operation of vessels on the Great Lakes 
is urged in a concurrent resolution of the legislature of Michigan 
memorializing Congress “to alleviate burdens now carried by 
Great Lakes shipping.” 

The resolution, submitted to the Senate by Senator Towns: 
end, sets forth: 


That the existing laws of the United States governing the opera- 
tion of vessels upon the Great Lakes and connecting waters are un- 
reasonable to an extent that makes their continued operation 4 
grievous burden and in many cases an impossibility. The conditions 
on the Great Lakes are vastly different than those on the high seas; 
runs are comparatively short and steamers are seldom out of sight ol 
land, and then only for a comparatively short time. The laws in 
question give vessels too little authority in times of danger; vessels 
piying on short runs are unnecessarily required to operate under the 
three-watch system; the operating season is too short, unnecessary 
men are required, thus adding to the expense and forcing the already 
high passenger and freight rates to a still higher and almost pro- 
hibitive level. These severe and inelastic regulations are totally un- 
necessary upon the Great Lakes. Neither necessity nor safety have 
counseled them. They have well-nigh paralyzed the passenger traffic 
and made the freight traffic an insupportable burden to the public. In 
view of these facts the Congress of the United States is respectfully 
requested to so amend and modify the LaFollette act, so-called, as to 
alleviate these restrictive and burdensome conditions, and to do so 4s 
quickly and speedily as possible. 


The Scott bill, now before the House committee on mer 
chant marine and fisheries, is designed to correct the evils col- 
plained of. Representatives of seamen employed on the Great 
Lakes appeared before the committee in opposition to the 
measure. 


COLORADO FAVORS LAKES TO ATLANTIC WATERWAYS 


A concurrent resolution of the state legislature of Colorad0, 
favoring improvement of the St. Lawrence river to enable oceal- 
going vessels to go from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic oceal, 
has been submitted to the Senate by Senator Phipps of Colorado. 
The proposed improvement, the resolution states, will, in effect, 
bring the state of Colorado hundreds of miles nearer the world’s 
markets and make possible the “economic freedom of a lant 
locked continent.” 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in 12348, Briggs & Turivas vs. Southern Ry. and 
Director-General, assigned for May 13 at Chicago, was canceled. 
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FREIGHTS AND CHARTERS 


(Issued by U. S. Shipping Board.) 
May. 6 


Aside from the strike, the most important feature of the 
market seems to be the numerous changes in rates which are 
being announced on both east and west coasts. It is thought 
that the drop of from 2 to 3 cents per 100 pounds on grain ship- 
ments from Atlantic to Continental ports will have its effect on 
the movement of cereals overseas. 


Improvement in return cargoes from South American ports 
to Pacific ports has had much to do with reducing the rates in 
this service, and it is expected that a general reduction will 
be put into effect at once, reducing the rate on general merchan- 
dise from $25 to $20 a ton; lime from $22 to $20 a ton; box 
shooks from $18 to $14 a ton, etc. 

Although considerable protest against the raising of the 
lumber rate from $10 to $15 per 1,000 feet was voiced by some 
of the lumber exporters, it is said that a quantity of this com- 
modity already has been booked at the $15 rate. 

The Italian restriction on importation of American automo- 
biles has been removed from April 19. 

It is reported that the port activity at Hamburg is now 
50 per cent of the pre-war normal, arrivals for the month of 
April.aggregating 609 vessels, against 1,201 vessels for the same 
period in 1913. 

Charters 


Str. Flowergate, 7,000 tons, Bahia Blanca to United Kingdom, 
Continent, with options, 38s 6d, heavy grain. 

Str. Oreland, 6,000 tons, Buenos Aires to Bordeaux, Hamburg 
range, 36s 3d heavy grain, 2s 6d linseed, 3s 6d extra Mediterranean; 
May 15. 

‘ser, Whinfield, 5,600 tons, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom, Con- 
tinent, 38s 9d, heavy grain, option 1,500 tons linseed, 2s 6d extra, 3s 6d 
extra Mediterranean. 

Str. Bannack, 30,000 qr., 10 per cent, northern range to Danzig, 
3ic per 100 Ibs., heavy grain; prompt. 

Str. pool, 35,000 qr., 10 per cent, gulf to United Kingdom, 
Is 442d, heavy grain; May 10-25. 

Steamer, 30,000 qr., 10 per cent, Montreal to United Kingdom, 
6s 6d, heavy grain; May 15. 

Steamer, 19,500 qr., 10 per cent, Montreal to United Kingdom, 6s 
104d, heavy grain; May 5-20. 

Steamer, northern range to River Plate, $5.75, coal; prompt. 

Steamer, northern range to Nice, $5.35, coal; prompt. 

Str. Rhodesia, 2,625 tons, n. r., Rangoon to United Kingdom, 70s 
per load, teak; June. 

Str. Romera, 3,189 tons, n. r., time charter, four to six months, 
ppt., delivery Glasgow, redelivery United Kingdom, 6s 3d. 

Str. Henrik Lund (Nor.), Montreal to United Kingdom, 22,000 qr. 
grain, 6s 44%d; June. 

Str. A. L. Kent, 4,576 tons, Atlantic range to West Italy, coal, pri- 
vate terms. 

Str. Felix T'aussig, 4,544 tons, Atlantic range to West Italy, coal, 
private terms. ‘ 





May 7 


The demand for American coal from Europe is not going 
to cause any great excitement in the tonnage market for the 
reason that foreign buyers are going to utilize as far as pos- 
sible their own vessels. The only restraint will be a shortage of 
bunker with which to make the voyage to the United States 
coal ports. 

It was reported in the trade that a big British company, 
which has a number of coal bunkering stations at various ports 
in England, late last week had placed orders on this side of the 
Atlantic for 100,000 tons of coal. 

In spite of the present depression in ocean freights, the num- 
ber of arrivals at Boston from foreign ports during April ex- 
ceeded those of April last year. Seventy-six steamers and twenty- 
seven schooners entered from foreign ports during the month, 
while in April last year, sixty-seven steamers and twenty 
schooners arrived. 

Grain tonnage is still in demand on the West coast and at 
gulf ports, but very little is doing at northern range ports. 

At the Liverpool and Birkenhead docks it is reported that there 
are 155 vessels, aggregating 282,294 tons, lying idle, their idle- 
ness due almost entirely to the coal mine strike and the conse- 
quent impossibility of obtaining coai for the steamers’ bunkers. 


Charters 


Steamer, 10,000 tons, North Pacific to United Kingdom, 58s 9d, 
Wheat or flour; May. ~ 

Steamer, 19,000 qrs., Montreal to United Kingdom, 6s 9d per qr., 
heavy grain; prompt. 

Steamer, 25,000 ars., Montreal to United Kingdom, 6s 3d per qr., 
heavy grain; June. 

Steamer, 5,500 tons, Virginia to West Italy. $5.75, coal; prompt. 

‘ —- Saaeae 2,500 tons, northern range to Las Palmas, 31s, coal; 
romp a 

_ Steamer, 3,300 tons, Danube to United Kingdom or Continent, 25s, 
with options; prompt. 

Str. Springburn, 6,200 tons, 
Continent, 40s, heavy grain; May. 
__5tr. Westerdijk, 5,000 tons, northern range to Plate lower ports, 
$5.75, coal; May. 

Str. Artemis, 10,000 tons, northern range to Copenhagen, $5.75, 
coal; prompt. 

Steamer, 6,000 tons, northern range to Libau, $6.25, coal; prompt. 

Steamer, 5,000 tons, northern range to Rio, $5.75, coal; May. 

a. Willimantic (Am.) 4,004 n. r. t., Norfolk to London, coal, $5.40; 
rompt, 

Str. Alioth, 3,100 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo -to United King- 
dom-Continent, 42s 6d, heavy grain; May 20. 


San Lorenzo to United Kingdom- 
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Str. Hazelside, 4,100 tons, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom-Con- 
tinent, 41s'3d, Mediterranean 46s 3d, heavy grain; May. 

Str. Pennyworth, 32,000 qrs., 10 per cent, gulf to picked port United 
Kingdom, 8s per qr., heavy grain; April 30. 

Str. Domingo de Larrinaga, 28,000 qrs., max., gulf to Southampton, 
8s per qr;‘heavy grain, May 5, cancelling. 

Steanisr-(Am.), 4,000 tons, Baltimore to Viborg, 45c per 100 Ibs., 
rye; prompt. 

Steamer Durban, to Bombay 25s, River Plate 30s, Port Said 40s, 
coal; May. 

Str. H. H. Asquith (Br.), a gulf port to United Kingdom, 31,000 
ars. grain, 7s 6d; May. 

Str. Haugland (Nor.), 1,930 tons, Atlantic range to an Irish port, 
coal, $5.25. 

Str. Kingsbury (Br.), 2,616 tons, Atlantic range to Gibraltar, 32s; 
prompt. 
om ig Elfrichia Vergeatt (Gr.), Atlantic range to Gibraltar, coal, 
31s 6d. 

Str. Lucania (Ital.), 2,155 tons, Atlantic range to West Italy. 

Str. Yenar Maru (Jap.), 5,220 tons, Atlantic range to Port Said, 
coal, 36s 3d; May. 


May 9 

Aside from the coal exports there is very little trade being 
put through. The coal trade is attracting universal attention, 
even though American vessels are cutting a very small figure 
in the transactions. 

Outside of the United Kingdom and Continent, oversea busi- 
ness is of small moment. West Indies and South America con- 
tinue to act passively, and lines going down the coast are hav- 
ing difficulty in securing respectable cargoes. 

Grain from Atlantic range and Gulf ports is slack and rates 
unchanged. 


Several contracts are reported to have been closed on Amerr 
ican coal for foreign countries, involving many hundred thou- 
sand tons, the greater part of which will be transported in for- 
eign ships. As Southern coal ports are tied up by the strike, 
American owners could not avail themselves of charter offers 
if they were made. 


Announcement has been made to the effect that plans are 
under way for the establishment of a British steamship service 
between Pacific Coast ports and Mexican ports. 


Charters. 


Str. Haugland (Nor.), 1989 tons, Irish port, $5.25; prompt. 

Str. Kingsbury (Br.), 2616 tons, Gibraltar, 32s; prompt. 

Str. Eftichi (Gr.), Vergotti, 1867 tons, Gibraltar, 3s 6d; prompt. 

Str. Lucanta (Ital.), 2155 tons, West Italy, $6; May. 

Str. Yonan Maru (Jap.), 5220 tons, Port Said, 36s 3d; May. 

Str. Antonion (Gr.), Stathatos, 2289 tons, or, Alexander, Port Said, 
at or about $7; prompt. 

oe Duns Law (Br.), 2341 tons, 35s, Welsh form, United Kingdom; 
prompt. 

Str. Pentaff, 1086 tons, 35s, Welsh form, United Kingdom; prompt. 

Str. Woldingham (Br.), 1916 tons, 35s, Welsh form, United King- 
dom; prompt. 

Str. Larenburg (Du.), 2003 tons, 35s, Welsh form, United Kingdom; 


prompt, : 
COAL. 

. Str. Bird City (Am.), 3433 tons, United Kingdom, $5.40, free de- 
ivery. 

Str. Western Sea (Am.), 4317 tons, United Kingdom, $5.40; free 
delivery. 

Str. Silkenborg (Dan.), 1105 tons, Oran, at or about $6; prompt. 

Str. Boden (Swed.), 2006 tons, Copenhagen, $6; prompt. 

Str. Otterburn (Br.), 2755 tons, Atlantic Isle, 31s 3d; prompt. 

Str. Baarn (Du.), 3262 tons, Rio, $5.75; prompt. 

Str. Redgate (Br.), 2461 tons, Plate, $5.75; prompt. 

Str. Cephalonia (Gr.), 3200 tons, $5.50; prompt. 

Str. Boden (Swed.), 2006 tons, Atlantic range to Copenhagen; $6. 

Str. Mezzina (Ital.), 2643 tons, Norfolk to Gibaltar, private terms. 

Str. Lungi Rizzo (Ital.), 2544 tons, Atlantic range to Ancona, pri- 
vate terms. 
F Sch.. Charles A. Dean, 1,413 tons, Norfolk ‘to Bermuda, private 
erms. 

Sch. Ella Pierce Thurlow, 2,400 tons, Philadelphia to Bangor, $1.75 


and discharge. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Str. Lake Fighting, 1,592 tons, north side of Cuba to New York, 
sugar, with options, private terms. 

Strs. Regulus (Nor.), 1,450 tons; Romales (Nor.), 2,296 tons, At- 
lantic range to Norway, grain, private terms; May. 


May 10 


With the continuation of the marine strike, the freight 
market shows very little activity. Shipowners are confident 
that they will be able to win out if they hold their ground. 


‘A telegram from the American consulate at New Castle, 
N. S. W., reports seven American vessels at port at the present 
time. 

Numerous charters have been effected from Buenos Aires 
and, owing to the shortage of bottoms, the market is very firm, 
some rates rising, but fluctuating greatly. 

It is reported that Japanese interests have recently pur- 
chased about 15,000 tons of North Pacific wheat for shipment 
to Japan, this being the first time in several years that prices 
on this side have appealed to Oriental buyers. The purchasers 
are furnishing their own carriers. — 

It is reported that the Canadian Government Merchant Ma- 
rine is planning to operate a fleet of ships between Wilmington, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver, and also pro- 
poses to establish a service between Montreal, Halifax and 


Vancouver. 


May 11 
The charter market is showing considerable activity con- 
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sidering the slim chances of moving vessels pending settlement 
of the marine workers’ strike. 

There is an urgent demand for prompt vessels in the export 
coal trade. Reports are current that there is a fleet of British 
vessels on the way across the Atlantic to load American coal 
for the United Kingdom and Continent. 

It is said that Britishers are throwing extra energy into 
importation of American coal for the purpose of accumulating 
as big a supply as possible and thus weakening the cause of 
the striking miners. 

There is considerable tonnage going down to River Plaie, 
and owners are inclined to talk higher rates. A good many 
cargoes of linseed have been provided for from the Argentine 
ports. 

Nitrates from Chile remain quiet, and offers do not go 
above 35s to the Continent. 

There is practically no time charter market at the present, 
but with the strike settled it is predicted that there will be a 
revival in this direction. 

Charters 


Str. Wesleyside (Br.), 2,518 tons, Philadelphia to Avonmouth, pri- 
vate terms. 

Strs. Domingo Nazabel (Cu.), and Gotha (Swed.), 1,089 tons, Cuba 
to Philadelphia, sugar, private terms. 

Str. Gro (Nor.), 2,589 tons, Norfolk to Gibraltar, coal, private 
terms; prompt. 

Str. Eastern Coast, 2,890 tons, Norfolk to Atlantic Island, coal, 
private terms. 

Str. Eric (Nor.), 2,544 tons, 5 to 7 months time charter, trans- 
Atlantic trade, about 6s. 

Strs. Mediterrano (Fr.), 2,800 tons, and Katherine Park, 2,990 tons, 
Atiantic range to Rio, coal, $5.75; May. 

Str. Taurus (Nor.), 2,785 tons, Atlantic range to Norway, private 
terms; prompt, 

Str. Emilie I. D. (Fr.), 3,186 tons, Atlantic range to United King- 
dom, coal, 25s; May. 

Strs. Tenafly (Br.), 3,760 tons; Docket, 3,283 tons; Stinsinaway and 
pe A of Alton, Atlantic range to United Kingdom, coal, $5.65 and dis- 
charge. 

Steamer, 5,000 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United Kingdom- 
Continent, 40s, with options; July. 

Steamer, 7,800 standards, Gulf to Plate, $20; May. 

Str. Wearpool, 30,000 quarters, Montreal to United Kingdom, 6s 
1%d; May 1-20. 

Str. Fremantle, 8,300 tons, 10 per cent, Virginia to Rio or Buenos 
Aires, $5.75 spot. 

- ig a, 5,000 tons, Northern range to Pernambuco, $6.35; 
May -25. 

Steamer, 32,000 quarters, Gulf to West Italy, 8s per quarter; July. 

Str. Cymric Vale, 5,000 tons, 10 per cent, Buenos Aires to United 
Kingdom-Continent, 41s 3d; May 10, canceling. 

Str. Hango, 5,200 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United King- 
dom-Continent, 40s; July-August. 

Str. 8,400 tons, 10 per cent, Northern range to Algiers, $6; Mar- 
seilles, $6.50; April-May. 

Steamer, 5,700 tons, 10 per cent, Northern range to West Italy,- 
$5.75; prompt. 

Steamer, 30,000 quarters, Gulf to West Italy, 8s per quarter; July. 

Steamer, 5,300 tons, 10 per cent, Buenos Aires or La Plata to 
United Kingdom-Continent, 40s, with options; May-June. 

Steamer, 11,000 tons deadweight, Colombia River to United King- 
dom, wheat, 70s; May (recently). 

Steamer, 26,000 quarters, 10 per cent, Montreal to United Kingdom, 
6s 44%d per quarter, basis one port of discharge, heavy grain, with 
various options; May. 

Steamer, Gulf to River Plate, $19, on pixpinus charter; May. 

Steamer, Atalaia, 5,000 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United 
Kingdom-Continent, 43s 9d; June 15-July 15. 

Str. Onda, 4,500 tons, 10 per cent, San Lorenzo to United King- 
dom-Continent, 41s 3d; June 25-July 25. : 

Str. Skogland, 5,000 tons, River Plate to United Kingdom-Conti- 
nent, 43s 9d; May-June. 

Str. Marshal Allenby, 5,000 tons, 10 per cent, Northern range to 
River Plate, up-river $6.40, down $6; prompt. 

Str. Seapool, 30,000 quarters, Montreal to United Kingdom, 6s 1%d 
one port, 6s 44%d two ports, May 15-31. 

Steamer, 7,300 tons, Gulf to West Italy, Palermo and Messina, 
$7.30; May 10 canceling. 

Steamer, 6,500 tons, Gulf to West Italy, $6; prompt. 

Steamer, 28,000 quarters, 10 per cent, Montreal to United King- 
dem, 6s 144d, basis one port; May. 


MARINE LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Advices received by the Shipping Board May 10 indicated 
that the strike of marine workers was nearing a close. From 
New Orleans, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., and Norfolk came 
telegrams stating that sufficient men were available for all pur- 
poses. At Mobile, Galveston and Pensacola the Marine Engi- 
neers’ Beneficial Association locals voted to accept the 15 per 
cent wage cut put into effect May 1, and at Duluth the tug and 
dredge men agreed to accept a $15 per month cut. 

Representatives of the marine unions held a conference in 
New York May 8. The Shipping Board issued a statement May 
7, in which it said that “the seamen themselves are in accord 
with the Shipping Board’s program.” Sixty-seven ships sailed 
last week, ten having been dispatched on Friday. 

Nothing materialized this week from the conference which 
Secretary of Labor Davis held with representatives of the ma- 
rine unions with a view to settling the wage controversy be- 
tween the employes and the Shipping Board and the steamship 
owners. Reports to the Shipping Board indicated that shipping 
was not being interfered with greatly as the result of some of 
the employes refusing to work at the 15 per cent reduction in 
pay put into effect May 1 by the Shipping Board and the steam- 
ship owners. Admiral Benson, chairman of the board, said there 
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would be no compromise as to the wage cut. He said he planned 
to devise a means for paying employes extra for increased ef- 
ficiency. 


SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Reports that James A. Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, would be appointed chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board were revived this week. Mr. 
Farrell and Carmi Thompson, of Cleveland, O., who has also 
been mentioned as a possible appointee to the board, conferred 
with President Harding on Shipping Board problems. It has 
been generally understood that the President would appoint Mr. 
Farrell chairman if the latter would take the place. It was 
said that Mr. Farrell might be selected by the President but 
not be required to qualify until July 1 because his business 
duties require his full attention until that time. 

Commissioner John A. Donald, who with Admiral Benson, 
constituted the “hold-over” board after the expiration of the 
board named by President Wilson, has submitted his resignation 
to President Harding. The President, in accepting the resigna- 
tion, commended Mr. Donald for his services. Mr. Donald will 
be identified with shipping affairs in New York. 


THE PORT OF GALVESTON 


The port of Galveston, which is this week beginning an ad- 
vertising campaign for the purpose of presenting its advantages 
to shippers, has been made possible by a series of engineering 
feats. The principal effort was the erection of the seawall and 
the subsequent filling of the city to bring it above the high 
water mark, at the same time protecting the docks and the 
channel from the sweep of the waves which have, on two occa- 
sions, done considerable damage to shipping from the gulf coast. 
Many millions of dollars have been expended to bring about the 
deep channel and other features that go to make Galveston the 
large port it is. 

The present channel at Galveston is sufficiently deep and 
wide to guarantee safe and efficient handling for the largest 
of the merchant freighters in oceanic trade. More than ninety 
of the largest steamers can work at the docks without conges- 
tion and lightering of cargo is unknown. The developed chan- 
nel frontage consists of more than fifteen thousand linear feet, 
which, developed along the slip system which is used exclusively, 
brings the total dock frontage to approximately 50,000 feet. 
There are 3,952,279 square feet of storage space immediately 
on the docks and sufficient storage space in the city to store 
two million bales of cotton without tiering. Railroad trackage 
directly behind or immediately adjacent to the wharves is suffi- 
cient to handle without difficulty 11,500 cars. 

The Galveston interests say that the manner in which the 
port is laid out tends to efficient handling and that it is a mat- 
ter of official record that the average car detention is lower in 
Galveston than at any other port in the United States. Taken 
over a period of a year, average car detention at Galveston of 
all classes of cars including export, foreign and coastwise and 
cars for local consumption, was approximately three days per 
ear. Cars destined for export over the wharves of the Galves- 
ton Wharf Company were detained on an average of one and one- 
half days per car. 

The docks are thoroughly modern. All recent additions have 
been up-to-date construction and there are plentiful handling 
devices. Among the other things pointed out as making for 
the efficiency of the port are, that tracks are, in many instances, 
laid along the apron of the dock front, enabling Joading direct 
from car to vessel or vice versa; many of the docks are so 
equipped that cars switched alongside are on a level with the 
raised floor of the docks, thus allowing quick and easy transfer 
of freight that has to be trucked by hand; all tracks in the 
city run in an. easterly and westerly direction, with adequate 
switches to handle the waterbound traffic; and ample storage 
space for cars. 

“Galveston is closer to the open sea than any other port 
in the country,” its boosters say. “Vessels passing over the 
bar at the entrance to Galveston harbor can proceed to the dock 
under their own steam without the assistance of tugs and tie 
up within forty-five minutes. The efficient and terminal system 
makes it unnecessary for vessels to shift from one dock to another 
to take cargo. The cargo is usually stored and is switched 
into the proper shed when the vessel has been assigned, and no 
delay caused by mishandling or dé@layed shipments has ever 
occurred that could be directly or indirectly traced to the term- 
inal system at this port. . 

“Galveston has service to all the major ports of Europe, 
West Indies, Central and South América, Mexico, and the Orient. 
It has regular lines operating to Liverpool, Manchester, Havre, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Barcelona, various 
Italian and Grecian ports Scandanavian ports, West Indies, 
Tampico, Vera Cruz, east coast of South America, the Orient, 
not to mention two regular coastwise services to New York. 

“Most of the rail lines entering Galveston are not serving 
other ports, and as a result, can be depended on to give the 
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pest possible service to shipments destined for export via this 
port. This means a great deal to the interior shipper who needs 
insurance against congestion, detention of cars because they are 
out of order, or other similar things. A trial shipment of agri- 
cultural implements was sent through Galveston last fall, 
originating at a point in the immediate vicinity of Chicago. The 
cargo was consigned to Liverpool and was in the hands of the 
consignees within thirty days from date of shipment. A similar 
shipment which was started through an eastern port at the same 
time had not been brought to shipside at the port when the order 
via Galveston arrived. 

Due to its natural location, Galveston has long served the 
southwest as an export port for cotton and grain. Its facilities 
tor handling both these commodities cannot be surpassed, and 
the efficient manner in which local longshoremen load these 
ships cannot be equalled by another port. Galveston has the 
record for loading cotton in a ship. 

“The fact that Galveston has long been considered the 
premier port for cotton and wheat does not reflect on its ability 
to handle miscellaneous cargo, however. It has been amply 
demonstrated that the port could satisfactorily handle import 
cargoes of flax seed, sisal, jute bagging, nitrate, bones for ferti- 
lizer purposes, large quantities of crude oil, and many other 
commodities. As for exports of manufactured commodities or 
raw materials, the service of the port cannot be excelled, due 
to its natural advantages of location and the efficient manner 
in which the facilities of the port are arranged. 

“Galveston is the logical port of eastern outlet for the en- 
tire section of the United States lying on and west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and taking in all of Illinois and a part of west- 
ern Indiana. The freight rates to or from these points to Galves- 
ton are the same as or lower than those of any other port on or 
west of the Mississippi River. The rail service is as quick as 
or quicker than the service offered to the other ports, and the 
service offered both by the rail lines and the port where the 
commodities are delivered cannot be exceled by any other port. 
Galveston handles the entire cotton crop of Texas, most of that 
of Oklahoma, and Arkansas, not to mention the wheat crops 
of Kansas, Nebraska, and other grain producing sections west of 
the Mississippi River, without any congestion. 

“One of the principal arguments appealing to the transpor- 
tation man for the use of Galveston is the fact that his ship- 
ments are never delayed.” 

The following, said to be facts of record, are offered to show 
something of the importance of Galveston as a first class port: 

Galveston is the second port in the United States in the 
quantity of exports. 

Galveston is the largest cotton shipping port in the world, 
and at one time in the present season had handled more cot- 
ton than all other ports in the United States combined. 

Galveston, in one shipping season, under normal conditions, 
handled 4,035,114 bales of cotton with ease, system and dispatch. 

In one day Galveston has sailed as high as fifteen foreign 
steamers and three large coastwise boats, not including ocean 
er 2 tugs and barges engaged in the crude oil trade with 
Mexico. 

It is the port of quickest dispatch in the United States, 
leading all others in release of freight cars and in quick turn 
around of ships. 

It is the largest oil port in the United States, having excel- 
lent bunkering facilities for both coal and oil burning vessels. 

The waterfront is a semi-public utility but is privately con- 
trolled, thus excluding the facilities from political troubles and 
making for the efficiency of the port. The municipality owns 
one-third of the stock in the operating ‘company and names three 
of the nine directors. 


Galveston has ample marine repair facilities, plenty of stor- 
age space, several bonded warehouses, the biggest cotton con- 
centration plants in the world, and everything that goes to make 
up a port of the first order. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FREIGHT CARS 


The semi-monthly bulletin of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association on percentages of freight 
cars on line to ownership as of April 15, Class 1 roads, shows 
that in the Eastern district the percentage was 96.3 as compared 
with 105.1 a year ago; in the Allegheny district, 98.3 as against 
96.5 a year ago; in the Southern district, 99.1, as against 96.9 
a year ago; in the Western district, 96.8 as against 100.7 a 
year ago; all districts, 97, as against 98.8 a year ago. Canadian 
roads, 95.8 as against 92.7 a year ago. 


SPRINGFIELD TERMINAL STOCK 


The Springfield Terminal Railway Company, an Illinois cor- 
poration, with no line outside the state, has asked the Com- 
mission for permission to increase its capital stock from $75,000 
to $150,000 and to issue and sell $100,000 worth of its capital 
stock, the sale to be of some of its unsold old capital stock and 
all its new issue. The purpose is to take, up outstanding debis 
and to extend its line two miles to reach the mine of the Bissell 
Coal Company at Clear Lake, Ill, at a cost of $62,514. 
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System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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(District Court, E. D., New York,) A subcharterer of a der- 
rick lighter which moored her at a dock from which she broke 
away during a storm, of which warning had been given several 
hours before, suffering damage to herself and cargo, and doing 
damage to another vessel, held primarily liable for such damage 
and for salvage services rendered to her and her cargo.—The 
Ticeline-——The Junior.—The Amelia, 270 Fed. Rept. 983. 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) A steamship, 
under a time charter, which was not a demise, and whose master, 
as required by the charter party, on request of the charterer, 
signed bills of lading for a shipment received at a stated rate 
of freight, held bound only by the contract expressed in such 
bills, and not liable to the shipper for the difference between 
the rate named therein and the rate previously agreed upon 
between the shipper and charterer.—The Owego, 270 Fed. Rept. 
967. 

(District Court, D., Maryland.) Where the charterer of a 
barge in which he had undertaken to carry a cargo for libelant 
voluntarily filed an answer, claiming limitation of liability, and 
a cross-libel in a suit in rem for damage to the cargo, his dis- 
missal without leave of his cross-libel did not have the effect 
of withdrawing his appearance as a respondent for all purposes 
of the suit—MThe Nettie Moore, 270 Fed. Rept. 1005. 

The charterer of a barge, which was old and worth not to 
exceed $550, who contracted to carry a cargo worth $70,000 from 
New York to Baltimore, and personally signed the bills of 
lading and superintended its loading into ‘the barge, held not 
entitled to a limitation of liability for damage to the cargo, re- 
sulting from the unseaworthiness of the barge for such service 
and the improper loading and covering of the cargo.—Ibid. 

A writing found among the papers of a deceased surveyor, 
purporting to be a survey of a vessel made at the request of 
——" of the parties to a’ suit, held not admissible in evidence. 
—Ibid. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
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(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) A telegraph message 
between two points in the state, unnecessarily transmitted 
through another state, is an interstate message, and not subject 
to state law permitting damages for delay of death message, 
preventing receiver from attending relative’s funeral.—Son vs. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 106 S. E. Rept. 507. 

Demurrage: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Div. No. 2.) A consignee, hav- 
ing failed within the time allowed by the carrier’s demurrage 
rules to object to the sufficiency of a notice of the arrival of 
cars, cannot be heard afterward to say that it was insufficient, 
and must be presumed to have had no objections, and to have 
been satisfied therewith.Ross vs. Indiana Natural Gas & Oil 
Co., 1380 N. E. Rept. 440. 

A provision in demurrage rules, limiting time for objecting 
to sufficiency of a notice to the consignee “when notice has been 
given in substantial compliance with the requirements as speci- 
fied by the rules,” relates to the substance of the notice to 
consignee of the arrival of the cars, and not to the manner of 
its communication, as by writing or otherwise, since a notice 
could not be “substantially” in writing.—Ibid. 

The carrier in action for demurrage need not show the 
authority of the person receiving in the consignee’s office the 
communication by telephone or telegraph of a notice of the 
arrival of cars, since the presumption is that notice was received 
on behalf of consignee by a party in charge of the office, the 
identity of such person being particularly within consignee’s 
knowledge.—Ibid. 

The relation existing between a consignee and the person 
in its office operating its telephone and telegraph and receiving 
the carrier’s notice of arrival of cars was not that of principal 
and agent, but of master and servant, and the acts of the servant 
in such case in the master’s office under his supervision and 
control are in law the acts of the master himself as affecting 
liability for demurrage dependent on such notice.—Ibid. 

A consignee receiving information of the arrival of the cars 
and acting thereon will not be permitted to question the author- 
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ity of the person in its office through whom the information was 
received.—lIbid. 

In a carrier’s action against consignee for demurrage per- 
mitting a witness to testify concerning the cars from a record 
made at the time of their arrival and at the time of their release 
held not error.—lbid. 

(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) A petition by a 
carrier against a consignee for freight was demurrable where it 
did not allege that defendant was a party to the contract of 
transportation or had received or accepted the freight, the rela- 
tion of carrier and consignee not being sufficient, and ownership 
of goods not being determinative.—Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co. vs. 
Evans et al., 228 S. W. Rept. 853. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
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CONVERSION 


(Supreme Court of Vermont.) So far as a bill of lading 
states the terms on which the transportation, detention and 
delivery of the goods was to be made, it stands as a contract 
and, being in writing, its construction is a matter of law.— 
Booth vs. New York Cent. R. C., 112 Atl. Rept. 894. 

Where goods were shipped to the buyer under an order-notify 
bill of lading, title remained in the seller, and could pass to 
buyer only on delivery of the bill of lading.—lIbid. 

“Conversion,” when applied to the law of trover, imports 
an unlawful act, mere nonfeasance not being enough; from the 
nature of the action the act complained of must be such an 
interference with the owner’s dominion and right of property 
as cannot, against the owner, be justified or excused by one 
who comes lawfully into possession.—Ibid. 


Where goods sold were consigned to the buyer under bill 
of lading running to the order of the seller, notify the buyer, 
and the railroad notified the buyer of arrival, and the buyer 
telegraphed the seller to wire the railroad to allow examination 
of the car, the seller wiring the railroad “Allow examination 
only,” but the customer for whose benefit examination was 
asked did not take the goods, so that the buyer arranged with 
a warehouse company for unloading, and requested the railroad 
to deliver the goods to the warehouse company, which was done 
by the railroad, with specific direction not to deliver without 
surrender of the original bill of lading, properly indorsed, the 
goods being received by the warehouse company to the account 
of the order of the seller, and remaining in storage until de- 
stroyed by fire, the railroad, in such delivery to the warehouse 
company, did not so transfer control of the goods to the buyer 


as to amount to a conversion giving the seller a right of action. - 


—Ibid. 

In an action against a railroad for conversion of a shipment, 
testimony as to what its freight agent said respecting delivery, 
being at most an unauthorized declaration by an agent as to a 
past transaction, was not competent as an admission against 
defendant railroad.—lIbid. 

Unauthorized Inspection of Order-Notify Shipment Not Con- 
version: 

(Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Allowing without 
permission inspection of corn shipped under.a bill of lading 
providing “Inspection of property covered by this bill of lading 
will not be permitted unless provided by law or unless permis- 
sion is indorsed on this original bill of lading or given.in writing 
by the shipper,” did not amount to a delivery, and therefore .a 
conversion by the carrier, under Carmack amendment to the 
interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St. pp. 8604a, 8604aa).— 
Bernie Mill & Gin Co. vs. St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. et al., 
228 S. W. Rept. 847. 

Provision in Carmack amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act (U. S. Comp. St., pp. 8604a, 8604aa) that nothing 
contained therein should deprive the holder of a bill of lading 
of any remedy or right of action which he has under existing 
law, has reference only to federal laws.—Ibid. 

Claims—Time to File: 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Under a bill of lading pro- 
viding that in case of loss or failure to deliver after a reason- 
able time for delivery consignee to recover the value of the 
goods should file a claim in writing within six months there- 
after, consignee should present his written claim within six 
months of date of shipment, and not within six months after 
definitely ascertaining that it had been made, unless carrier 
concealed the shipment from consignee or refused to issue a 
duplicate bill of lading on request, in which casé the six months’ 
period would date from the time shipment was disclosed to con- 


signee.—Missouri Pac. R. Co, vs. Reed, 228°S. W. Rept. 1047, 
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MEASURE OF DAMAGES 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) The measure 
of damages for negligent injury carrier of cattle carried is the 
difference between their market value as they would have arriveg 
but for such negligence and their market value as they did 
arrive.—Hines, Director-General of Railroads, vs. Edwards et al. 
228 S. W. Rept. 1117. 

Testimony that by reason of negligent handling by carrier 
of cattle carried they were depreciated at least $5 per head does 
not meet the question of market value necessary to fix the 
damages.— Ibid. 

Testimony in action for negligent injury of a shipment of 
cattle that were depreciated by reason of such injury and on 
account of delay in shipment and rough handling and failure 
to receive needed food and water, at least $5 per head, is inad- 
missible, as involving a mixed question of law and fact.—Ibid. 

(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section B.) A carrier 
cannot be held for loss of hogs from eating poison found on 
premises adjoining its shipping pens, but not under its control, 
where a dipping vat for stock was in operation, and on which 
premises the hogs strayed while in the shipper’s possession and 
before delivery or tender to the carrier, the carrier, under such 
circumstances, owing the shipper no duty either to keep such 
premises free from poison or to prevent the hogs from reaching 
the same, and the care taken by the shipper and his agents to 
prevent the hogs from eating the poison not being material— 
Lancaster et al. vs. Pitzer, 228 S. W. 923. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Fort Worth.) Where 
shipper of hogs which were injured in transit alleged negligent 
delay, failure to feed and water, etc., an instruction that, if the 
hogs were received in good condition and delivered in an un- 
duly damaged condition, the burden was on the carrier to show 
want of negligence, was improper, the rule as to presumption of 
negligence arising from such fact not applying where there are 
specific averments as to the negligence.—Hines, Director-General 
of Railroads, vs. Whiteman et al., 228 S. W. Rept. 979. 

Where a shipper of hogs contended that they were injured 
by negligent delay, rough handling, and failure to feed, the fol- 
lowing special issue, “Did defendants exercise ordinary care to 
transport the hogs within a reasonable time, with reference to 
the manner of handling the hogs and with reference to feeding 
and watering the hogs?” was improper, being so worded as to 
confuse the jury, because not separating the issues of delay and 
failure to feed and water, and also in suggesting improper han- 
dling in the absence of any evidence thereof.—Ibid. 

While ordinarily proof of a general custom of railroads to 
perform acts in a certain manner is admissible on the issue of 
negligence, yet, where a railroad company received a shipment 
of hogs and delayed forwarding them for 30 hours because of the 
movement of troop trains, evidence that it was not customary 
to supply facilities for feeding and watering animals at small 
stations, such as the point where they were received, is admissi- 
ble.—Ibid. 

In an action for damages based on negligent delay in trans. 
porting a shipment of hogs, where it appeared that the delay 
was due to the movement of troop trains, and a finding of neg- 
ligence carried with it a finding that the carrier should have 
anticipated the demand for the movement of troop trains and 
supplied additional crews to transport its ordinary traffic, error 
in an instruction casting on the carrier the burden of prod! 
cannot be deemed harmless, it appearing without controversy 
that but for the necessity of moving troop trains the delay would 
not have occurred.—Ibid. 


RETURN OF OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Burecu 


The Commission is preparing to return to. shippers over 
charge claims filed with it by them after March 1, so that the! 
may be settled in accordance with the provisions of Railroad 
Administration Accounting sertameel No. 157B (see Traffic World. 
May 7, p. 983}. 

How many bills failed to get to the Commission before 
March 1, 1921, is not known. The Commission’s clerical force 
finished checking the bills that came to it as a result of the 
Railroad Administration’s ruling that such claims must be filed 
with the Commission before March 1, about the time Director 
General Davis was approving the accounting circular mentioned. 
which mitigated the harshness of the original ruling that Sectio? 
206 (c) required the filing of overcharge claims with the Com 
mission. 

Not all those who started overcharge claims toward Wasi 
ington with the hope that they would arrive before the last mil: 
ute of February 28 have yet received acknowledgment of the! 
receipt or non-receipt in time from the Commission. The Col 
mission could not say it had received a claim until its clerks ha‘ 
gone over the mass that came in the latter days of February. | 

The Commission is returning the claims that did not reac? 
it by March 1 so that the shippers may file them with the ca 
riers who made the overcharges. They will be handled in 4 
cordance with that part of the accounting circular which s4%* 
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(he appropriate carrier may dispose of claims that did not reach 
the files of the Commission before March 1, and, if found mer- 
ijtorious, they will be paid by the Director-General, provided 
they are filed before September 1. 

No claims but those that did not reach the files of the Com- 
mission before March 1 are being returned. The claims that 
were filed before March 1 are considered as being in the hands 
of the proper authorities for settlement, although the Commis- 
sion and the Railroad Administration have not figured out exactly 
how they may be disposed of. The claims filed with the Rail- 
road Administration before February 17, by the railroads, were 
sent to the Commission, stamped as having been received by it 
prior to March 1, 1921, and returned to the Railroad Administra- 
tion for settlement. 

It is assumed that that is how the claims sent direct to the 
Commission will be handled. The Commission has not the force, 
even if Section 206 (c) gave it jurisdiction, to dispose of them. 
The question whether it has jurisdiction over such claims as 
arose under federab control, by reason of Section 206 (c), has 
never been definitely settled. The Commission has merely said 
it was not prepared to say that it did not have jurisdiction. In- 
dividual commissioners, however, have no desire to take over 
the work, which heretofore has been considered as no more, in 
most instances, than routine tasks for high-class clerks. 


FALSE CLAIM ALLEGED 


An indictment was returned by the federal grand jury in 
Chicago April 29 against the Lakeside Fish and Oyster Com- 
pany and Benjamin Sacks, president of that company, on the 
charge of filing a false loss and damage claim against the 
New York Central Railroad in violation of Section 10 of the 
act to regulate commerce. The claim was filed in connection 
with a carload shipment of fish consigned to the Lakeside Com- 
pany and damage was claimed in the amount of $1,288.61, based 
on alleged sale of the fish by the claimant for $301.08. The 
indictment charges that the fish were, in fact, sold for $1,135.70 
and that the claim is false to the extent of the difference be- 
tween this realization and the alleged realization of $301.08. 
The case was developed through an investigation conducted at 
Chicago by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Benjamin 
Sacks was arrested May 3 and his bond was fixed at $5,000. 
Both defendants were arraigned before Judge Landis May 6 
and entered pleas of not guilty. The offense charged in the 
indictment carries a maximum penalty of a $5,000 fine for the 
defendant corporation and a $5,000 fine and two years’ imprison- 
ment for the individual defendant. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although slight, another drop in the number of idle freight 
cars was recorded in the period from April 23 to 30, inclusive, 
the total number of surplus cars being 482,352 in that period 
as compared with 483,067 in the preceding week, according to 
compilations completed by the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, May 9. 

The surplus was made up of the following classes of equip- 
ment: Box, 178,037; ventilated box, 2,207; auto and furniture, 
8,883; flat, 15,956; gondola, 148,195; hopper, 81,248; all coal 
(hopper and gondola), 229,443; coke, 10,737; S. D. stock, 20,869; 
ty stock, 1,187; refrigerator, 13,154; tank, 748, miscellaneous, 
131. 

The shortage was 239 cars, made up of the following classes 
of equipment: Box, 75; flat, 2; gondola, 57; hopper, 51; S. D. 
stock, 18; D. D. stock, 31; refrigerator, 10. The shortage in 
the preceding week was 202. 

In the week ended April 23 the total number of idle freight 
cars was reported as 483,067, as compared with 499,479 during 
the preceding week. 

The surplus of 483,067 cars was made up of the following 
classes of equipment: Box, 177,360; ventilated box, 1,838; auto 
and furniture, 8,634; flat, 14,915; gondola, 153,878; hopper, 81,397;, 
all coal (gondola and hopper), 235,275; coke, 11,584; S. D. stock, 
18,916; D. D. stock, 1,179; refrigerator, 11,556; tank, 656; mis- 
cellaneous, 1,154. 

The shortage—202 cars—was made up of the following 
Classes of equipment: Box, 38; flat, 17; gondola, 25; hopper, 31; 
S. D. stock, 29; D. D. stock, 28; refrigerator, 34. 


CHARLES CITY WESTERN NOTES 


The Charles City Western Railway Company of Iowa has 
petitioned the Commission for authority to issue $384,000 of 
l0-year 6 per cent first mortgage gold notes for the purpose of 
retiring an outstanding issue of $280,000 of 6-year 7 per cent 
bonds that were due March 1, 1921, and for funding other ma- 
turities amounting to $37,919.83. Of the $384,000 issue of notes, 
$200,000 will be put up as security for a loan of $160,000 from 
the government, which will be used to pay off the $37,919.83 and 
Part of the $280,000 issue. The remainder of the outstanding 
debt will be refunded with the balance of the proposed issue. 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


(Tenth of a series of articles written for The Traffic World by C. H. 
Dietrich.) 

In a previous installment of this series of articles it has 
been suggested that, so far as co-operation of the shipper is 
concerned, no single phase of claim prevention is capable of 
showing greater results than that of using an adequate con- 
tainer. 

I do not believe that the facilities offered by the United 
States Forest Service for the education of individuals or firms 
using containers is generally understood or appreciated. Inas- 
much as those who have been fortunate enough to take the 
course of instructions offered by this governmental bureau have 
felt many times repaid for the nominal expense involved, I feel 
that an explanation of the work this bureau is conducting may 
be the means of interesting many shippers in this subject and 
thereby prove a fruitful claim prevention suggestion. 

In order to give some idea of the scope of the bureau’s 
activities I am quoting from an article entitled “Suggestions 
for the Nailing of Boxes,” written by J. A. Newlin, in charge 
of this work: 

“The purpose.of nailing a box is to hold it together and 
give it rigidity. To use more nails or larger nails than are 
necessary to accomplish this purpose is a waste of both ma- 
terial and labor. To use fewer nails than are necessary to hold 
properly under ordinary conditions results in breakage of the 
box and damage to the contents. 

“Tests at the Forest Products Laboratory of the United 
States Forest Service, at Madison, Wis., and observation of 
packages in transit and at their destination have shown con- 
clusively that where the nailing is insufficient, the package can- 
not be improved by putting in heavier lumber. Observation 
has shown also that the majority of failures in ordinary boxes 
are due, not to the lumber, but to the nailing. It is also evi- 
dent that in many instances a better package could be obtained 
with much thinner material by the use of a few more nails. 

“In arriving at the proper nailing there are a number of 
factors that must be considered. These involve the nail, its 
length, diameter and surface, and the species of wood, its thick- 
ness and condition. 

“It is desirable to know whether the nail should be smooth, 
barbed, or cement-coated. Our tests have shown that, at least 
in the ordinary sizes, barbed nails are not so efficient in box 
construction as smooth ones. Apparently the ability of the 
barbs to increase the resistance of the nail to withdrawal is 
more than offset by their tendency to tear the wood. Cement- 
coated nails have given uniformly better results than smooth 
nails, although different lots of cement-coated nails have shown 
greater variation in efficiency than smooth nails. The holding 
power of the cement-coated nail is from 10 to 30 per cent greater 
than that of the same sized smooth nail. On an average, a 
box built up with the cement-coated nails will withstand about 
one and one-half times as much rough handling as a box made 
with the same number and gauge of smooth nails. 

“If the nail is short and is driven into soft wood the weaving 
of the box in transportation and shocks due to rough handling 
will cause the nail to work back and forth to its full length 
in the wood and come loose almost immediately, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it may be of comparatively heavy gauge. 

“If the nail is very slender it will not drive well, and the 
longer it is the greater must be its diameter in order to insure 
that it will drive. If a very slender nail is driven to consider- 
able depth in a piece of hard wood, the shocks of transportation 
and handling will bend the nail between the two planks of the 
box and it may fail by breaking off rather than by pulling out. 

“The diameter of a nail should be great enough so that it 
may be driven easily, which is. usually the limiting factor, but 
should not be so small. that it will break in use. It should be 
such that with the weaving of the package in transportation 
and the shocks of handling it will not be bent and will not 
work back and forth to its.full depth in the wood. The proper 
balance is reached when there is an equal likelihood of the wood 
failing or of the nails breaking off or pulling from the end. 

“As a rule, the head of the nail is too small, and failure 
of the box occurs because the head is pulled through the sides. 
With the larger heads made in accordance with the ordinary 
practice the material is too thin and the head breaks off. It is 
thought that a much better nail can be made than is being 
produced at the present time. 

“The species of wood is of importance, since each species 
has certain characteristics of weight and hardness which indi- 
cate its ability to hold nails. its strength and its likelihood of 
splitting, and thus determining the proper thickness of material 
and size and spacing of nails. 


“The most significant difference in the various species of 
wood is in their dry weight. A piece of lumber of very light 
weight has but little wood substance. It has been shown that 
all wood substance is of practically the same weight and that 
the weight of a piece of dry lumber, when free from resinous 
material, is an indication of the amount of wood substance it 
contains. It will be evident, therefore, that without sufficient 
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wood substance it is impossible to have strength or nail-holding 
power, and that the more wood substance there is in a given 
species the greater its strength and nail-holding power are 
likely to be. 


“In this connection it may be noted that, with practically 
all species, the resistance to withdrawal is greater if the nail 
is driven into the side grain than if it is driven into the end 
grain. As a rule, all the strength properties of wood increase 
with the weight. When a nail is driven into a dense piece of 
wood it produces a much greater splitting force than when the 
same nail is driven into a soft piece of wood. A dense piece of 
wood has greater resistance to splitting than a light piece of 
wood. These two factors tend to counterbalance each other, but 
do not do so entirely. The dense species, as a rule, will split 
somewhat more than the lighter species with the same nailing. 


“The lockiness of grain and other species characteristics 
are important factors in determining the resistance to splitting. 


“Green wood is much softer than dry wood, and the nails 
can be driven in and withdrawn from green much more readily 
than from dry wood. 


“The moisture content of wood, when green, may vary from 
30 to 200 per cent of the dry weight, depending on the species 
and on conditions of growth. As the wood dries it first loses the 
free water in the cells and afterward that from the cell walls. 
When the water begins to leave the cell walls the wood begins 
to shrink in both width and thickness, but not materially in 
length. This causes the fibers which are bent down along the 
nail to shrink away from the nail in the direction of the end 
grain, in which direction the nail was being most firmly held 
in the first place. Thus we have the nail which has been driven 
into green material, afterward dried, held only by two sides. 
The weaving action during transportation will readily cause 
such nails to come loose and work out of the box without any 
rough handling, and the boxes will not stand more than 10 per 
cent as much rough handling as those nailed up at 15 per cent 
moisture and kept in practically that condition. 


“A nail driven into a dry piece of wood which afterward 
is allowed to become soaked and then dried will act as does a 
nail driven into green lumber. 

“Boxes. made of lumber in the proper moisture condition 
will stand ordinary storage without any appreciable loss in the 
ability of the nail to hold. 


“The effect of over-driving nails is to reduce their resistance 
to withdrawal, the proportionate reduction probably being greater 
in the case of dry wood than in green. 

“After the above fundamentals as to nails and wood, con- 
sideration should be given to the thickness of material and the 
spacing of nails. 


“The ends of the boxes must be of such thickness that the 
nails will not run out under ordinary conditions. The nails 
must be small enough in diameter so that they will not cause 
splitting of the material. The inclination to split is increased 
with decreased spacing. The spacing, then, must not be so 
close as to cause splitting. 


“Experiments have been made and a great many observa- 
tions taken on the splitting of material by nails. The following 
conclusions have been drawn and appear to be substantiated by 
two years of observation: 

“In using the slender or box nail in species of medium hard- 
ness, the ‘penny’ of the nail cannot be greater than the thick- 
ness in eighths of an inch of the wood which holds the point 
of the nail. 

“For the softer woods nails may be one ‘penny’ larger and 
sometimes even two ‘pennies.’ For the hard wood nails one 
‘penny’ smaller should be used. 

“The ordinary box machine, when nailing boxes of the sizes 
usually used for canned foods, cannot space the nails close 
enough to cause splitting of the ends or to develop the strength 
of the lumber. 

“The following rule has been suggested for guidance in the 
spacing of nails for domestic shipment: 

“For six ‘penny’ or smaller nails held in the side grain 
there should be a spacing of 2 inches, and for the same nail 
in the end grain a spacing of 1% inches. For larger nails, the 
spacing should increase %4 inch for each ‘penny.’ To a great 
many people, this spacing will appear to be too close, since it 
gives many more nails than have formerly been used. As a 
matter of fact, however, it is only about two-thirds of the num- 
ber that can be put in before excessive splitting of the ends is 
encountered, and is only about two-thirds of the number required 
to balance fully the strength of the box in other respects. 
Therefore, even with this spacing, which is shown on the at- 
tached schedule, the nailing is still the weakest point of the 
ordinary box. 

“The gauge of nails to be used is determined by the thick- 
ness and species of the wood in which the POINTS of the nails 
are held after driving. The following schedule is based upon 
standard cement-coated box nails. If the designated ‘penny’ of 
nail is not available, use the next lower ‘penny’ and space nails 
proportionately closer. 
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THICKNESS OF ENDS OR CLEATS TO WHICH SIDES, TOPS AND 
BOTTOMS ARE NAILED. ; 
Use cement-coated nails of gauge indicated when 
species of wood holding nails is— 
36” or 1” or 
less. ts” %” ts” 56” 4” 12” Im” 
Group I woods... 4d 5d 5d 6d 
Group’ II woods.. 4d 4d 5d 5d 
Group III woods.. 3d 4d 4d 5d 5d 6d 7d Td 
Group IV woods.. 3d 3d 4d 4d 4d 5d 6d Td 


WOODS COMMONLY USED IN MANUFACTURE OF _ BOXES, 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO NAIL-HOLDING QUALITIES. 


GROUP I. 
Alpine fir, Cottonwood, Redwood, 
Aspen, Cucumber, Spruce, . 
Balsam fir, Cypress, Sugar pine, 
Basswood, Jack pine, Western yellow pine, 
Buckeye, Lodgepole pine, White fir, 
Butternut, Magnolia, White pine, 
Cedar, Noble fir, Willow, 
Chestnut, Norway pine, Yellow poplar. 
GROUP II. ; 
Douglas fir, Larch (tamarack), Virginia and Carolina 
Hemlock, Southern yellow pine, ine. 
GROUP III. 
Black ash, Pumpkin ash, Tupelo, 
Black gum, Red gum, White elm. 
Maple, soft or silver, Sycamore, 
GROUP IV. 
Beach, Hickory, Rock elm, 
Birch, Maple, hard, White ash. 
Hackberry, 


Oak, 

“When nails are 6d or less, space those holding boards to 
end grain of end 1% inches apart, and holding boards to side 
grain of end 2 inches apart. Increase spacing of nails 44 inch 
for each ‘penny’ over 6. No board should have less than 2 
nails at each nailing end. Space nails holding top and bottom 
to sides 6 inches or more apart when nails are 6d or less, in- 
creasing the spacing 1 inch for each ‘penny’ over 6.” 

The laboratory of the United States Forest Service is at 
Madison, Wis. The course of instruction costs approximately 
one hundred dollars and covers a period of about one week. 

The claim prevention organization of the American Railway 
Association indorses the work of this bureau and recommends 
its course of instruction to any concern using shipping con- 
tainers. 


RATES ON ICE AND COAL 


William L. Carney, independent traffic manager, of Chicago, 
in his complaint in Docket No. 12372 vs. M. St. P. & S. Ste. M., 
Director-General, et al., hearing on which was held before Ex- 
eminer John T. Money in Chicago, May 12, alleged misapplica- 
tion of the tariffs in figuring rates on ice from several points 
in northern Illinois and Wisconsin to points on the Illinois North- 
ern in Illinois on some 1,800 carloads. The complaint, however, 
specifically referred to only two carloads and it was ruled that 
these only should be considered. 

The difference in interpreting the tariff centered in Sup. 29 
to Soo Line tariff I. C. C. 3059, issued November 15, 1915, in com- 
pliance with the order of the Commission in Peoples Ice Co. vs. 
Grand Trunk et al. (27 I. C. C. 26), in which the carriers were 
ordered to increase the absorption for switching on ice in the 
Chicago switching district to $6. Mr. Carney took the position 
that this meant that the absorption should be $6 regardless of 
what the amount charged by the switching line might be. E. G. 
Clarke, general freight agent for the Soo Line, however, insisted 
that the $6 was meant as a maximum and that it would be re- 
diculous to require his line to absorb anything more than the 
$3.50 charged by the Illinois Northern for switching the cars 
in question. He pointed out that to do so would make the rate 
to points on the Illinois Northern less than to other points not 
so distant from the points of origin. 

Royal McKenna, attorney for the Director-General, moved 
that Mr. Carney’s second case be stricken out, because he said 
the complainant had failed to show any connection between him- 
self and the coal retailers involved. This case, No. 12276, Carney 
vs. Director-General, involved reparation only, and was based on 
one carload, supposed to be representative of some 4,000,000 tons 
shipped from the Illinois and Indiana fields in the period from 
June 24, 1918, to October 4, 1918. Mr. Carney alleged misappli- 
cation of the provisions of General Order 28. The average raise 
in coal rates under that order, he said, was 17% per cent, while 
those in question went up considerably more. The fact that 
they did made them not amenable to the clause providing for 
publication on one day’s notice, and they were therefore not 
legally published, according to Carney. 

G. H. Kummer, assistant general freight agent for the C. & 
E. I., explained that the rates were all built under that from 
the Marion district, which had been raised 25 per cent. He said 
General Order 28 provided for the preservation of the then exist- 
ing fixed relationships and that the other rates were made fixed 
sums under the Marion rate. He passed off Mr. Carney’s allega- 
tions, contained in a comparative exhibit, that the per ton mile 
earnings on the rates under attack were too high by calling at 
tention to the fact that the comparisons had been made with 
hauls in some cases two and three times as long as those in- 
volved. He said that it was generally acknowledged that the 
coal rates from Illinois and Indiana fields to Chicago were the 
lowest in the country. 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRAFFIC 


Editor Tne Traffic World: 

I have just read with much interest your editorial in your 
number of May 7, “Rates and Business Depression.” While com- 
mending your presentation of the subject, I beg the privilege 
of commenting on the following statement contained in letter 
from Mr. Slason Thompson, quoted in your editorial as follows: 

The revival of river traffic on the Mississippi is a myth. It disap 
peared forty years ago when rail freight rates were higher than they 
arc today, and all the river and harbor appropriations in the land 
cannot make ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” swim again. 

In the first place it is less than twenty-five years since the 
river traffic began materially to decline. In the next place the 
rates were not as high even forty years ago, and were not any- 
where near as high twenty-five years ago, as they are today be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. Furthermore, it has been 
very clearly demonstrated by actual operation that the revival 
of river traffic on the Mississippi is not a “myth.” _ 

The Mississippi-Warrior River Service has in operation be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans seven modern tow boats, and 
forty-five 2,000 ton steel barges. 

This service was established over two years ago, when the 
water borne traffic at this port amounted to substantially 120,000 
tons annually. In 1919 this was increased to 240,000 tons. In 
1920 it was 344,000 tons. I feel fully warranted in predicting 





that the tonnage for 1921 will show an increase of fifty to 


seventy-five per cent over 1920. 

It is also gratifying to all of us who are interested in this 
transportation that its operation is yielding, and has been since 
January 1, a very satisfactory net profit on the investment. 

P. W. Coyle, Traffic Commissioner. 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 10, 1921. 


POOR COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 
You have recently said a great deal about the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with all of which I agree. Individuals 
having to do with traffic are certainly disappointed and disgusted 
with the appointees to the Commission since Wilson started to 
spoil it. 
Newark, N. J., May 4, 1921. 


UNDERPAID RAILROAD EMPLOYES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been studying the question regarding the high cost of 
transportation and also the reduction of wages which are paid 
to employes. I think there is one class of employes working 
for the railroads who have always been underpaid. I am re- 
ferring to the clerical force and station agents. Other crafts 
have been raised from 40 to 100 per cent while the clerical force 
has only received an increase on an average of 25 per cent. 

I think the wages of this craft should stand as they are 
and not be reduced. 

J. E. Barkmeyer, Cashier, C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 

Dayton, Ohio, March 6, 1921. 


HANDLING OF PIANOS 


Editor The Traffic World: 
In the last six or eight months our organization has been 
compelled to sustain an unusually large number of claims for 
concealed damage on both player and upright pianos. After 
thoroughly investigating and tracing the source of this condi- 
tion the writer has come to the conclusion that the fault of the 
Majority of these cases.lies with the carriers. It seems that 
railroad and steamship employes do not realize that the least 
drop of any instrument will undoubtedly render that particular 
instrument unfit for sale. 
_ A few days ago one of our truckmen returned after deliver- 
ing two upright pianos to one of the coastwise lines and reported 
that these pianos had been placed on their backs in the hold of 
the vessel. This has never been done before and no doubt you 
Will realize what this means. There is no question but that 
these pianos will be turned out at destination in a damaged con- 
dition due to their not being properly loaded. This is only one 
of the great many cases that we have to contend with today. 
Is there no remedy or is there no way in which this matter 


James R. Schurz. 








can be brought up before the railroad and steamship companies 
in general? Something must be done to correct these evils. 
J. & C. Fischer, 
Ernest M. Rogell. 
New York, N. Y., May 5, 1921. 


REPLY TO SENATOR SMITH 


The Hon. E. D. Smith, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

As a fellow South Carolinian, although at present residing 
in Georgia, I am taking the liberty of calling your attention to 
certain incongruities appearing in your speech to the Senate 
April 21, as quoted in The Traffic World, April 30, regarding 
the influence of the present freight rates over commerce. 

You state you are informed that one shipper was charged 
$90 per car for a haul of 13 miles on pulpwood in South Carolina, 
and that another shipper was charged $140 per car for a haul 
of 19 miles on the same commodity. You evidently neglected 
to verify your information, as the present rate on pulpwood in 
South Carolina would yield only $55.80 per car of 36,000 pounds 
for a haul of 19 miles. This rate is made by using class “A” 
rating, applicable to wood, N. O. S., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, and the South Carolina scale provides a rate of 15 cents 
per 100 pounds for a haul of 19 miles. 

As a member of the Senate interstate commerce committee 
it must have come under your observation that the carriers do 
not publish commodity rates on all commodities between all 
points, as this course is obviously impossible account of the ex- 
pense incident to the publication of tariffs, and that commodity 
rates are published only after it has been shown that there is, 
or will be, a movement on the rates to be published, Between 
points where no commodity rates are published on any given 
commodity, class rates are maintained, which may be used by 
reference to the current Conoslidated Freight Classification to 
determine the classification to which the commodity belongs. 

As there are no commodity rates on pulpwood in South 
Carolina between the points referred to, it would seem to be the 
proper thing for the shippers to apply to the railroad commis- 
sion of South Carolina for the publication of such rates—pro- 
vided, of course, any movement is contemplated. 

As an indication that your assumption that the cases cited 
by you are representative is grossly erroneous, I wish to invite 
your attention to the rates on pulpwood from Hampton, Varn- 
ville and Brunson, S. C., and other near-by points, to Kingsport, 
Tenn., where there is a wood pulp mill, and consequently a con- 
tinuous movement of pulpwood. The rate from these points to 
Kingsport, Tenn., is $4.53 per cord, with a minimum of 12 cords 
per car, making a per car charge of $54.36 for haul of 360.3 miles, 

From your figures on vegetables from Charleston, S. C., to 
New York, I am taking cabbage as an illustration. A standard 
crate of cabbage weighs 100 pounds, and the number of heads 
per crate will vary from 35 to 100, according to size, with 60 
heads per crate as a possible average. You state that the rate 
on cabbage from Charleston to New York is 76%c per 100 
pounds, from which it will be seen that the item of freight going 
into the per head cost of cabbage to the consumer in New York 
is approximately 1144c. While I do not know what the present 
retail price of cabbage is in New York, it is doubtless around 
10c, which would make the item of freight going into the cost 
of a head of cabbage sold at retail in New York at from 1é6c to 
20c, 1c. 

I should also like to take this occasion to invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that some fifteen acres of cabbage were recently 
plowed under, without having a head cut, within three miles of 
Charleston, when cabbage were selling in the Charleston city 
market at from 10c to 25c per head. At that time cabbages were 
being loaded on cars for shipment to New York at from $5 to 
$8 per ton, when the retail price in the city of Charleston, within 
three miles, was $100 per ton. 

Possibly some of your Charleston constituents who are cry- 
ing out in righteous indignation against the fact that a freight 
cost of 14%4c per head is keeping their produce off of the New 
York market can explain to you why it is necessary to plow 
cabbages under within three miles of a market on which they 
are retailing at $100 per ton. They might also explain the mar- 
gin of from $92 to $95 per ton in the wholesale cost in the field 
— three miles of Charleston and the retail price in Charles- 
on. 





It is evident, of course, that in certain cases freight rates 
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are so high that they interfere with the movement of traffic, but 
I believe that authorities on this question agree that such cases 
are the exception rather than the rule. In this connection I 
wish to quote an extract from a letter from Chairman Clark of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to Senator Willis of Ohio, 
along this same line: 

The bare operating expenses of the railroads consume more than 
90 cents out of every dollar earned, and more than 60 cents out of 
every dollar earned is paid out in compensation to employes. It is 
obvious that until a wider margin can be established between the 
collar earned and the cost of earning it, conditions cannot substan- 
tially improve. This result must be brought about through appro- 
priate readjustment of operating expenses, the adoption of every pos- 
sible and reasonable economy, and general revival of business. We 
are not hopeless nor pessimistic as to the future. : 

Your statement that “they say that the railroads are going 
rapidly into the hands of receivers and into bankruptcy, and 
one of the prime causes is that the rates are so high as to be 
prohibtory and people cannot do business,” would seem to de- 
pend to a very much greater extent than you have evidently 
thought on the person, or persons, with whom you have been 
talking. 

J. B. Simpson, Commercial Agent, C. C. & O. Ry. 
Augusta, Ga., May 4, 1921. 


FREIGHT RATE REVISION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In The Traffic World of November 22, 1913, there was pub- 
lished an article by me mildly criticizing the then suspended ap- 
plication of the railroads for a horizontal percentage increase in 
freight rates, and offering what seemed a better plan. That plan 
contemplated, first, a revision of the rate structure then in effect 
by establishing more equitable relationships in the rates on differ- 
ent commodities, and, second, a method of applying general in- 
creases to avoid disturbing rate relationships. The plan offered 
was in harmony with that pursued in bringing the Maine Central 
Railroad from the verge of bankruptcy to its greatest period of 
prosperity. 

Stockholders and the public have been “fed up” on so much 
propaganda to the effect that state and national governments and 
government operation are.responsible for the present deplorable 
conditions that it is hard for those not thoroughly conversant 
with actual conditions to realize and believe otherwise, influenced, 
oftentimes, by those who do know better but whose interests seem 
to be best served by present conditions. If, however, there are 
those dissatisfied with present conditions who really desire 
to institute a change (for it is the stockholders’ job and not that 
of the national government) they can learn first hand the atti- 
tude of the national government through the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by a study of the testimony and comparing 
same with the decisions rendered by that body in some of the 
cases before it. In order to get a good perspective to start with, 
study the decisions in I. C. C. 31, page 32, case No. 6569, and 
note what it says about “invisible government,” and some other 
interesting matters, and then see if it fits the case of other 
railroads. Case No. 9544, 49 I. C. C. 502, and case No. 9953, 
49 I. C. C. 421, will prove interesting. In both these cases the 
Commission gave the railroads better than they asked for in so 
far as it could without violating the law. 


In the latter, known as the New England class rate case, 
the Commission gave the roads the so-called Disque scale of 
class rates—a scale much superior to what the railroads asked 
for, both for the railroads and for the shipping public. It, how- 
ever, was then and is now wholly inadequate for the needs of 
the carriers either in New England or in Trunk Line and Central 
Freight Association territory, where it is operative. An exten- 
sion of the fundamental change embodied in this scale will solve 
the financial difficulties of the whole national transportation sys- 
tem, and relieve commerce and industry of some of the difficulties 
responsible for present conditions and that are retarding recovery. 
This scale was worked out by Examiner Disque from the impos- 
sible proposal offered the Commission for consideration by the 
Central Freight Association roads. It is the best contribution 
yet made toward a rate structure adequate for the needs of the 
carriers and at the same time fair to the public, and, mark you, 
it came from the Commission, not from the railroads. 


Case No. 4743, 39 I. C. C. 162, is one where the Commission 
tried to help the railroads, but the latter absolutely refused such 
assistance and the Commission had no alternative, but to decide 
against the railroads. I. and S. No. 869, 42 I. C. C. 241, actually 
condemns the railroads’ poor handling of the case in the wording 
of its decision. Note it is easy for a railroad management to 
“throw” a case when desirable for any reason and then blame 
the Commission successfully, since few “outsiders” see the testi- 
mony. 

If there are any who believe the present financial‘ con- 
dition of the railroads is due to government operation, and that 
the government just “dumped” the roads back on their owners, 
wrecked and destroyed, without provision for the safety of secur- 
ity owners and the public, take the trouble to study the Esch- 
Cummins act yourself, put your own interpretation on the vital 
provisions of that law, and if anyone disputes your opinion 
in regard to its provisions for the full protection of the security 
owners’ interests and that of the public, ask him if there has 
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been any test made and any decision rendered by the government 
that compels stockholders to go without dividends or to accept 
reduced dividends. That law provides for a return of five and 
one-half per cent, on the value of all railroad property in the 
service of transportation, but (and note this carefully) it safe. 
guards the public interests by stipulating these benefits can be 
obtained only through “honest, efficient and economical manage. 
ment.” That is not a prohibition, only a wise provision. Any 
railroad (not groups of railroads, necessarily, as the railroads, 
not the Commission, have chosen to interpret this law) is en- 
titled to the benefits of that law. Five and one-half per cent on 
all the property means even a possibly larger return on the stock 
where a proportion of the property value is covered by bonds or 
other securities bearing a lower rate of interest and the prop- 
erty is not over-capitalized. The fact is that, in no instance, has 
any railroad management now depriving its stockholders of their 
usual dividends, in whole or in part, been denied the protective 
benefits of this law. 

The first and most needed change of policy by the railroads 
is revision of the existing rate structure. Chairman Clark, of 
the Commission, in a recent speech voiced this need in his usual 
clear way when he said: “Some rates are too high to permit the 
free movement of traffic. Some are unreasonably low.” That 
is the story in a nut shell, and it is the business of the rail- 
roads to correct it, not a responsibility of the government. When 
it costs more for transportation to move from producer to con- 
‘sumer a breakfast melon that should retail for ten cents, than 
it does a pair of shoes that retail for from five to ten dollars, 
there is something radically wrong. Another phase of the 
present mal-adjustment of rates that is seriously affecting shoe 
manufacturers and others, is the unfair and changing relation- 
ship of rates from different points of production to a common 
market or distributing point. 

Lay the burden of transportation costs fairly and equitably 
on commerce and industry and there can be realized more in- 
come than railroads can legitimately use, with no resulting 
economic strain. How absurd the thought that this great nation 


cannot support its transportation system, when we consider the 


billions of dollars spent on luxuries and non-essentials! 


The second great need is a method of increasing or reduc- 
ing rates in a general movement to meet current changes in 
operating expense, without upsetting commercial and industrial 
competitive conditions. Under the present “horizontal percent- 
age” method the highest rate gets the biggest increase. It hurts 
the melon every time, while the shoe doesn’t notice it. It in- 
creases the handicap of a manufacturer paying the highest rate. 
Secretary Hoover voiced this unfair result in his recent letter to 
Senator Capper. This method of increasing freight rates is starv- 
ing the railroads and strangling industry. 

The remedy for all these transportation ills is wholly with- 
in the power of the stockholder, the government having provided 
ample protection to both the stockholder and the public, compel- 
ling fairness each toward the other. Directors are selected to 
choose and direct the management. If the management fail in 
its duty to successfully operate the property in the interest of 
the stockholder and the public, it is the duty of the directors to 
select a management that will accomplish this objective. If 
the directors fail to do their duty, it is the stockholders’ privi- 
lege and duty to elect as directors those who will see that a 
proper management is selected and held accountable for satis- 
factory results. In this the stockholders should have the sup- 
port and advice of state and national governing bodies and offi- 
cials, whose desire is to protect all the people’s interests. Com- 
mercial and industrial interests should be asked for and should 
give their best support and advice, since such interests are vitally 
affected. When savings banks and trust companies are stock- 
holders, their managements should take an active interest aided 
and supported by their depositors. If insurance companies hold 
stock, their managements should be active, aided and supported 
by those insured. The interest return to depositors and the cost 
of insurance is influenced by the income on securities in which 
the funds of savings banks and insurance companies are invested. 
Any failure on the part of a railroad management to properly safe- 
guard its security owners’ interests; not only affects the individual 
stockholder but also depositors in savings banks and trust com- 
panies, patrons of insurance companies, and many public philan- 
thropic institutions, charitable, educational and religious. I1- 
stead of only a few being interested in this railroad situation as 
sometimes seems desirable by certain interests, nearly everyone 
is interested, and a large voice with an expressed determination 
for action should bring desired results. 

If this fails, then, in the public interest, Congress would be 
justified in delegating to some properly constituted authority, 
perhaps the Commission, power to remove a management not 
“honest, efficient and economical”—a power that would perhaps 
have a constantly healthful influence, but need be rarely exel- 
cised. The public has a far ‘greater interest than merely the 
financial aspect, since insolvency means failure and failure 35 
disheartening to every worthwhile employe on a railroad payroll. 
This destroys morale and means poor service, which is the most 
disastrous economic burden that can be imposed upon commercial 
activity of every nature. Again, financial failure, whether 
through incompetence or design, breeds a system of discipline 
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ihat compels loyalty to the personal interest of executives and 
subordinate officials, rather than loyalty to the public service, and 
puts a premium on inefficiency if only subservient, rather than 
ypon intelligent, manly initiative and accomplishment. Solvency 
or insolvency, good service or poor service are not accidental. 
Using the words of the Esch-Cummins law, any “honest, effi- 
cient and economical” railroad management can produce divi- 
dends under that law, through an adjustment of freight rates 
that will lessen the present economic distress, and furnish a 
grvice incomparably helpful, since the best service the public 
can reasonably expect is the least expensive for a railroad to 
furnish. These are all demonstrable facts open to any who may 
be interested. W. K. Sanderson. 
Portland, Maine, May 4, 1921. 





Personal Notes 





Johnston B. Campbell of Spokane, one of the newly appointed 
interstate commerce commissioners, was born near Stillwater, 
Minn., and lived on a farm near that place until he was 21 years 
old, dividing his time between farming and getting a high school 
education. He was graduated from the University of Minnesota 














JOHNSTON B. CAMPBELL 


ih 1890, having taken two years of the academic course and 
Wo years of law. 

Mr. Campbell began the practice of law at Duluth in the 
‘pring of 1891 and continued there until 1898 when he went to 
Moorehead, Minn., to take over the law business of W. B. Douglas, 
weg had been elected attorney-general of Minnesota the preced- 
§ year. 

_ In all the years of his law practice Mr. Campbell thought 
(Necessary to maintain some kind of connection with farming, 
he bought a farm near Tekoa before yielding to the repre- 
‘entations of Duluth friends who told him that Spokane was the 
lace for him and his mixed love for law and farming. In 
103 he went to Spokane, and he has continued there ever since, 
‘ing one of the organizers of the merchants’ association at that 
Dlace. The central thought in the organization of that associa- 
“on Was that the merchants should be organized so that in the 
‘vent any one of them fell into financial trouble he could have 
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his affairs settled without having all his assets consumed by 
settlement fees. 

A year after he went to Spokane, Mr. Campbell became as- 
sociated with H. M. Stephens in the Spokane case, which was 
then thirteen years old, being one of the first initiated after 
the creation of the Commission in 1887. Since that time, as 
witness and as attorney, he has been identified with it in all 
its phases. Spokane has fought all the time against the con- 
tinuance of the theory of rate-making to the interior, but never 
attained the highest ambition of the interior point, which is 
that it shall be on a graded scale with the rate at the more dis- 
tant point higher than the rate at the intermediate destination. 
Spokane attained that degree of success which is represented by 
a rate no higher than the rate at the more distant point. That is 
the high-water mark of the fight of the interior against the 
terminal rate. That was reached when the Commission held 
there was neither potential nor actual competition by water and 
that, therefore, the carriers were not entitled to any relief for 
rates at intermediate points than at the more distant points, 
which, in the Spokane case, meant the Pacific coast terminal 
cities. 

The work of Mr. Campbell, while a resident of Spokane, was 
confined almost wholly to work for the association in its com- 
mercial difficulties and the rate case in which Spokane has fought 
for the opportunity to become something of a manufacturing 
and a jobbing center, in competition with the coast cities on 
the west, the twin cities, Chicago and Missouri River cities on 
the east. 

Under federal control of the railroads he served as a repre- 
sentative of the shippers on the Portland district traffic com- 
mittees. 





Benjamin S. Dowdell, formerly special representative of the 
traffic department of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company, 
has been appointed secretary of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Elkins, W. Va. 

H. L. Keown, formerly chief clerk to Edwin F. Sellers, traf- 
fic manager of Harrison Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed traffic manager for the Jessup and Moore Paper Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

W. J. Gorman, general traffic manager for the U. S. Food 
Products Corporation, will hereafter be located at that com- 
pany’s new general offices in New York City. Under Mr. Gor- 
man’s supervision the traffic will be subdivided as follows: 
Charles W. Brandon, eastern traffic manager, New York City; 
W. B. Metcalf, western traffic manager, Peoria, Ill.; J. B. Owen, 
southern traffic agent, New Orleans. 

W. D. Cook has been appointed general freight agent for 
the Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Company at Gulfport, Miss. 

F. W. Sedgwick has been appointed general agent for the 
Southern Pacific Lines at Denver, succeeding L. B. Banks, 
promoted. 

D. P. Skinner has been appointed western dairy agent for 
the Merchants Despatch Dairy Line at Chicago, vice George B. 
Horr, who died. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Members of the Traffic Club of Syracuse have been invited 
to visit the Rochester Traffic Council, May 18. Special trains 
are to carry the guests to Rochester and a program of enter- 
tainment, including an automobile tour of the city, has been ar- 
ranged. The visitors will be the guests of the Rochester & 
Syracuse Railway at a dinner to be given at the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce in the evening. 

At the dinner of the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo, at the Park- 
American Hotel, April 24, the chief speakers were John C. 
Hoekje, of the Western .State Nermal School, who spoke on 
“Necessary Ingredients,” and James Webster, assistant traffic 
manager of the New York Central, whose subject was “Present- 
day Transportation Problems.” Other speakers included E. C. 
Nettles, president of the Battle Creek Traffic Club; P. C. 
Thompson, president of the Grand Rapids Traffic Club; W. C. 
Maxwell, general freight agent for the New York Central, and 
W. H. Spicer, assistant general freight agent for the Grand 
Trunk Railway. 

At the regular meeting of the York Traffic Club, York, Pa., 
May 12, Grier Hersh, president of the York National Bank, 
spoke on the subject of “Financing Foreign Trade Corporations.” 


The Pittsburgh Unit of the Traffic Group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association held its monthly meeting at the 
General Forbes Hotel, May 11. The business meeting was fol- 
lowed by an address by D. L. Wells, general agent for the Erie 
Railroad, on the present rate situation and its relation to 
business. 

The Traffic Club of Utica met May 10 at the Bages Hotel 
for the first of its dinner conferences. C. R. Berry, traffic man- 
ager of the Brown-Lipe Gear Company, Syracuse, spoke on 
“Industrial Traffic Management,” and Frank H. Pyke, D. F. A., 
D. L. & W. R. R. Co., on “New York Harbcr Situation.” It is 
planned to hold all meetings in this form in the future on the 
second Tuesday of each month, 
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LOADING OF REVENUE FREIGHT 


The Trafie World Washington Bureau 


A substantial increase in the number of cars of revenue 
freight loaded was reported in the week ended April 30, when 
the total was 721,997 cars, as compared with 704,527 cars in 
the preceding week, an increase of 17,470, according to the 
weekly compilation of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. In the corresponding weeks of 1920 and 
1919 the totals were 800,960 and 752,362, respectively. 

The loading by districts in the week ended April 30 and 
the corresponding week of 1920 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,111 and 
4,806; live stock, 2,722 and 2,665; coal, 38,285 and 48,745; coke, 
889 and 2,090; forest products, 5,578 and 7,977; ore, 919 and 
3,260; merchandise, L. C. L., 56,310 and 31,698; miscellaneous, 
es and 82,409; total, 1921, 178,124; 1920, 183,650; 1919, 185,- 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,776 and 
2,355; live stock, 3,085 and 2,697; coal, 44,126 and 51,492; coke, 
2,477 and 6,674; forest products, 2,306 and 3,192; ore, 950 and 
5,399; merchandise, L. C. L., 42,427 and 34,887; miscellaneous, 


46,958 and 60,403; total, 1921, 145,105; 1920, 167,099; 1919, 
155,838. 
Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 118 and 


157; live stock, 86 and 60; coal, 19,095 and 16,165; coke, 54 and 
618; forest products, 1,355 and 1,868; ore, 25 and 236; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 2,634 and 177; miscellaneous, 5,838 and 9,386; 
total, 1921, 29,205; 1920, 28,667; 1919, 34,181. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,102 and 
2,600; live stock, 2,021 and 2,225; coal, 19,953 and 21,982; coke, 
485 and 150; forest products, 14,724 and 19,063; ore, 724 and 
2,659; merchandise, L. C. L., 38,077 and 26,039; miscellaneous, 
33,239 and 52,629; total, 1921, 112,325; 1920, 127,347; 1919, 
111,949. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,579 and 
8,846; live stock, 8,255 and 7,267; coal, 3,723 and 7,074; coke, 
445 and 905; forest products, 14,296 and 21,191; ore, 3,870 and 
14,004; merchandise, L. C. L., 27,690 and 20,935; miscellaneous, 
29,952 and 42,118; total, 1921, 96,810; 1920, 122,340; 1919, 113,775. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9,354 
and 7,324; live stock, 11,388 and 12,593; coal, 15,464 and 17,532; 
coke, 158 and 391; forest products, 4,229 and 6,094; ore, 576 
and 2,680; merchandise, L. C. L., 30,199 and 21,610; miscel- 
laneous, 31,815 and 43,369; total, 1921, 103,183; 1920, 111,593; 


1919, 99,196. 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4.386 and 
,434; live stock, 2,352 and 2,878; coal, 4,364 and 5,728; coke, 
51 and 114; forest products, 6,066 and 7,054; ore, 661 and 576; 
erchandise, L. C. L., 16,455 and 15,895; miscellaneous, 22,810 
nd 24,585; total, 1921, 57,245; 1920, 60,264; 1919, 52,301. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 34,426 and 29,- 
522; live stock, 29,909 and 30,385; coal, 145,010 and 168,718; 

coke, 4,659 and 10,942; forest products, 48,554 and 66,439; ore, 
725 and 28,814; merchandise, L. C. L., 213,792 and 151,241; 
iscellaneous, 237,922 and 314,899; total, 1921, 721,997; 1920, 
00,960; 1919, 752,362. 

Revenue freight loaded in the week ended April 23 amounted 
to 704.527 cars, an increase of 631 cars over the preceding week. 

The loading by districts in the week ended April 23 and the 
corresponding week of 1920 was as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,294 and 4,346; 
live stock, 2,769 and 2,868; coal, 37,138 and 44 339; coke, 797 and 
1,595; forest products, 5,482 and 7,201; ore, 873 and 2.571; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 55,545 and 27,937; miscellaneous, 64,400 and 65,- 
498; total, 1921, 172,298; 1920, 156,355; 1919, 169,471. 


Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2.481 and 
1,661; live stock, 3,166 and 2971; coal, 42.976 and 43.544; coke, 
2,377 and 4,894; forest products, 2,328 and 2654; ore, 826 and 
5,000; merchandise, L. C. L., 42,240 and 31.676; miscellaneous, 
46,546 and 49,304; total, 1921, 142,940; 1920, 141,704; 1919, 140,308. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 99 and 89; 
live stock, 92 and 115; coal, 17,643 and 18,396; coke, 32 and 
657; forest products, 1,274 and 1,618; ore, 17 and 251; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 2,555 and 150; miscellaneous, 6,469 and 8,493; 
total, 1921, 28,181; 1920, 29,769; 1919, 33,893. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2.831 and 
2,621; live stock, 2,073 and 2,401; coal, 19,105 and 21,062; coke, 
565 and 140; forest products, 12,936 and 17,144; ore, 805 and 2 636; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 37.971 and 33,788; miscellaneous, 36,702 
and 43,655; total, 1921, 112,988; 1920, 123.447; 1919, 112,057. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,407 and 
7,774; live stock, 7,246 and 7.969; coal, 3 296 and 7,130; coke, 529 
and 841; forest products, 14,062 and 20.498; ore, 1,888 and 7,773; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 26.744 and 20,024; miscellaneous, 28,756 
and 37,992; total, 1921, 90,928; 1920, 110,001; 1919, 103,129. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 9.029 
and 6,439; live stock, 11,844 and 12,678; coal, 14,205 and 16,244; 
coke, 155 and 395; forest products, 4,378 and 4,777; ore, 737 and 
2,586; merchandise, L. C. L., 30,191 and 19,423; miscellaneous, 29,- 
369 and 38,279; total, 1921, 99,908; 1920, 100,821; 1919, 100,257. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,574 and 
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3,335; live stock, 2,412 and 2,655; coal, 4,213 and 5,050; coke, 149 
and 162; forest products, 6,251 and 6,180; ore, 545 and 440; mer. 
chandise, L. C. L., 16,381 and 14,989; miseellaneous, 22,768 ang 
22,864; total, 1921, 57,284; 1920, 55,675; 1919, 55,927. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 32,715 and 24. 
265; live stock, 29,602 and 31,657; coal, 138,576 and 155,765; coke 
4,595 and 8,684; forest products, 46,711 and 60,072; ore, 5,691 and 
21,257; merchandise, L. C. L., 211,627 and 147,987; miscellaneous 
235,010 and 266,085; total, 1921, 704,527; 1920, 717,772; 1919 
715,042. ‘ 


L. C. L. merchandise loading figures for 1921 and_ 1920 are not 
comparable as some roads are not able to separate their L. Cc. 1, 
freight and miscellaneous of 1920. Add merchandise and misce]- 
laneous figures to get a fair comparison. 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Comparative freight and passenger service operating sta. 
tistics of class I roads in the United States, exclusive of switch. 
ing and terminal companies for January, 1921, and 1920, issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission, show that net 
tons per loaded car amounted to 30.2 tons in January, as against 
28.3 tons in January, 1920. Net ton miles per car day numbered 
403, as against 456 in January, 1920; car miles per car day 
amounted to 23.2, as against 22.8 in January, 1920. The per 
cent of unserviceable of total cars on line amounted to 8.7, as 
against 6.5 in January, 1920. The total of cars owned was 
2,348,769, as against 2,365,052 in January, 1920, a decrease of 
16,283. 

Revenue traffic statistics issued by the bureau showed a 
total of freight revenue of $323,063,453 in January, as compared 
with $310,393,713 in January, 1920. The miles per revenue ton 
per road was 187.62, as against 182.10 in 1920. The revenue per 
ton mile was 1.210 cents, as against 0.969 cent in 1920. The 
revenue per ton per road was $2.27, as against $1.77 in January, 
1920. 

Revenue tons carried one mile numbered 26,700,000,000, as 
against 32,016,000,000 in January, 1920. Revenue tons carried 
amounted to 142,312,000, as against 175,820,000 in January, 1920. 

Passenger revenue totaled $104,638,293, as against $91,471; 
969 in January, 1920. Revenue passengers carried totaled 93- 
309,000, as against 97,387,000 in January, 1920. Revenue passen- 
gers carried one mile totaled 3,358,000,000, as against 3,501,000, 
000 in January, 1920. Miles per passenger per road amounted 
to 35.99, as against 35.95 in January, 1920. Revenue per pas- 
senger mile amounted to 3.116 cents, as against 2.614 cents in 
January, 1920. 

Freight and passenger operating statistics for February and 
for the two months of the current year ended with February were 
given out by the Commission May 11. They show that in Febru- 
ary the freight train-miles, comparing February, 1920, with the 
corresponding month of this year, fell from 48,828,000 to 40,345, 
C00 and the freight locomotive miles from 52,657,000 to 43,334, 
000; the number of cars owned by the reporting carrier com- 
panies fell from 2,367,217 to 2,336,370; the percentage of unserv- 
iceable cars increased from 6.5 to 9.8 per cent; the car miles 
per car-day decreased from 22.3 to 21.3, the net ton miles per 
car-day fell from 454 to 370; the net tons per loaded car increased 
from 28.3 to 28.4 and the cars per train from 34.2 to 36.6. 

In the two months’ period the train-miles fell from 102,372,000 
to 88,645,000; the locomotive-miles from 110,798,000 to 95,372,000; 
the loaded car-miles from 2,400,201,000 to 1,866,517,000 and the 
empty car-miles increased from 967,005,000 to 1,289,030,000; the 
number of cars owned by the reporting companies fell from 2; 
375,570 to 2,341,195; the percentage of unserviceable locomotives 
fell from 25.8 to 24.7 per cent; the percentage of unserviceable 
cars increased from 6.5 to 9.3 per cent; car-miles per car-day fell 
from 22.6 to 22.3; the net ton-miles per car-day declined from 
4.55 to 3.87; the net tons per loaded car increased from 28.3 to 
29.3 and the number of cars per train rose from 33.9 to 36.6. 

Further indications of-the decline in business in February 
are afforded by the facts that the net ton-miles decreased in 
February from 32,958,000 to 24,915,000, and the train-hours fell 
from 4,558,044 to 3,441,063. The average number of freight cars 
on line daily, which embraces privately owned cars, declined 
from 2,502,373 to 2,408,500; the number of cars on storage tracks 
increased from 16,297 to 316,608. The traffic density, as measure 
by net-ton miles per mile of road per day declined from 4,909 to 
3,829; the net tons of coal consumed fell from 7,505,975 to 5,792; 
500. 

In the two months ended with February the net-ton miles 
of revenue and non-revenue freight declined from 67,938,000 t 
54,738,000, and the train hours fell from 9,675,896 to 7,683,450. 
The traffic density decreased from 4,892 net-ton miles per mile 0 
road per day to 3,994 and the consumption of coal fell from 15; 
666,556 to 12,951,627. 

In February the number.of passenger train miles decreased 
from 42,484,000 to 42,197,000; the passenger train car miles dé 
creased from 263,396,000 to 261,361,000; the coal consumption de 
creased from 2,795,269 to 2,575,080. 

In the two months the passenger train miles increased - 
88,704,000 to 89,462,000; the passenger train car miles increase 
from 553,626,000 to 557,577,000; and the coal consumption fell 
from 5,825,944 to 5,528,011. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Incidental Damages—Liability of Carrier 

Michigan.—Question: Under date of July 21, 1920, we filed 
a claim with Railroad “A” of this city to cover repair costs and 
expenses incident to repair on the machine received from a point 
in the East. We have outlined in complete detail the circum- 
stances surrounding this damage, and have further explained 
that it was necessary to have a factory representative come to 
Detroit with necessary parts, and make the repairs here, to avoid 
the long delay in returning the machine to the factory and then 
back to us. 

The total amount of our claim is $224.90. Included in this 
amount is the item of $113.90, which represents expenses of the 
factory man to and from Detroit. The carrier has taken excep- 
tion to this item, stating that they are not liable for this charge, 
but will not quote us any authority for declining to assume it. 
We have appealed to them from various angles, but the only 
satisfaction we can get is “carriers are not liable for same, and 
that it will be necessary for us to eliminate it from our claim.” 
We cannot do this, as our profit on the machine is less than 
the amount in question; also that we have paid the manufac- 
turer this amount. 

Our local manufacturers’ association have declined to ren- 
der an opinion by reason of the fact that their attorney is coun- 
sel for the carrier against whom we have filed this claim. The 
writer has made extensive investigation and search through 
Commission rulings, but can find nothing bearing on a similar 
case, and we are somewhat at loss to know just what steps to 
take in conclusion of this affair. What course can we pursue 
to bring this item to a close; also if possibile quote an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ruling which covers an issue of 
this nature. 

Answer: There is abundant authority for holding that the 
plaintiff can recover, as a part of his damages, expenses reason- 
ably incurred in efforts to restore property to its former condi- 
tion, and the rule proceeds upon the principle that it is the duty 
of the owner to make efforts to avoid or diminish his loss. Rail- 
way vs. Keith (Texas), 11 S. W. 1117; Keyes vs. Railway Co. 
(Minn.), 30 N. W. 888; Sullivan vs. Arnett (Ind.), 19 N. E. 299; 
Railway Co. vs. Briggs (Ark.), 6 S. W. 724. 

The plaintiff may recover what it cost to put goods in a 
salable condition after its arrival at the place of consignment, 
it appearing that such expenditure was beneficial to the defend- 
ants, by reducing the damages which they would otherwise have 
sustained under the operations of the general rule. Winne vs. 
Ill. Cent. R. R. Co., 31 Iowa 583. 

The plaintiff may recover reasonable expenses incurred in 
an effort to restore injured property to its former condition, the 
expense incurred in lessening the loss, and the cost of efforts 
made for the recovery of lost property. Galveston, ete., R. Co. 
vs. Tuckett (Texas Civ. App.), 25 S. W. 679; Wimnne vs. Ill. Cent. 
R. Co., 31 Iowa 583. 

In Robertson vs. National S. S. Co., 17 N. Y. S. 459, the 
Superior Court of New York City said: “In such a case, the 
measure of damages for injury to the goods is their value at 
the place of destination, at the time they should have been 
delivered pursuant to the contract, and in the condition the 
carrier undertook to deliver them, less the price to be paid for 
his services; but, where the injury to the goods is lessened by 
the action of the plaintiff, the carrier should only be charged 
with actual loss, and the plaintiff should be allowed the expenses 
Mcurred in so doing. 

You can readily see from the foregoing cases that there is 
a duty resting upon the consignee to use every reasonable effort 
0 prevent further damage to a shipment which has been dam- 
aged through the negligence of the carriers, and there is no 
question as to the carrier liability for such additional expenses 
hecessary to put the shipment in the proper condition. 

Having justified your position by legal authority, the only 
qestion remaining is whether your expenses for labor, etc., were 
reasonable. This question is one which is entirely within the 
Province of a jury to decide. 

Order-Notify Shipments—Collection of Purchase Price by Carrier 
_Ohio.—Question: A carload shipment is billed to the ship- 
ber’s order, notify consignee at destination. As is usual,. the 
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terms of the purchase are arrival draft with bill of lading’ 
attached. The car arrived at destination and the shipper failed 
to have his draft with bill of lading attached in the consignee’s 
bank at destination. The shipper upon receiving advice from 
the consignee that car has arrived and no papers on hand, de- 
livers the original bill of lading to a general agent of the deliv- 
ering line, who is located in the shipper’s city, with instructions 
that the car be released to the consignee upon the receipt of 
a certified check made out to the order of the shipper for the 
invoice price of the goods. 

Was it lawful for the general agent of the delivering line 
to accept the bill of lading from the shipper with the under- 
standing that the carrier was to collect the invoice price of the 
goods from the consignee before releasing the car; that is, 
should the carrier obligate itself in the capacity of a collection 
agency? If so, is there no court decision or Commission ruling 
to support this and, if not, what time would be figured in arriv- 
ing at any demurrage charges on this car, and what would be 
considered the date of release? 

In the case that we have in mind, it may be stated that 
after further correspondence between the shipper and consignee, 
the shipper finally issued instructions to release the car and 
then drew on the consignee by sight draft. What we would like 
to determine is whether or not the carrier’s general agent erred 
when he accepted the bill of lading under the conditions which 
he did. 

We would also like to be informed as to whether a carload 
shipment consigned “order-notify” can be released without the 
original bill of lading being in the hands of the freight agent at 
destination. In other words, could the car be considered re- 
leased if the bill of lading is surrendered to an agent or officer 
of the same carrier in another city on the same day that such 
bill of lading is delivered to such agent or officer. Are there 
any Commission rulings on this question? 

Answer: The term “shipper’s order’ as used in the bill of 
lading, is well understood and means that the title remains in 
the shipper until he orders a delivery of the goods, and that 
the carrier must not deliver except on production of the bill of 
lading properly indorsed by the shipper. 

The foregoing is especially applicable where the “shipper’ 
order” bill of lading has attached to it a draft on the buyer o 
where the bill of lading expressly provides that the goods shall 
not be delivered without its .surrender properly indorsed. But 
if no damages result, recovery cannot be had for breach of the 
provision of the bill of lading that surrender of it shall be re, 
quired before delivery of the goods. 

A carrier may, however, make delivery of an order-notify 
shipment without requiring the surrender of the bill of lading 
but will, of course, be liable to the shipper for any loss resulting 
from such action on its part. 

While the collection of the purchase price of goods is usually 
undertaken only by express companies, and there is no common 
law duty devolving on an express company or other commor§ 
carrier to act as the collecting agent of the shipper, such obliga 
tion arising only by contract, express or implied, we know of 
nothing which would prevent a carrier entering into such a 
contract as was done in the instant case, it being our opinion}, 
that the agent of the carrier did not act beyond the scope of 
his authority in making such a contract under the circumstances f 
of this particular case. 

While we know of no decision of the Commission coverins 
such a situation, we are of the opinion that in the event a car 
rier undertakes to make collection of the purchase price on ar 
order-notify shipment under conditions referred to above, de- 
murrage charges should be assessed for the period of the deten- 
tion of the car beyond free time up to the time of the acceptance: 
by the agent of the delivering carrier of the shipper’s instruc- 
tions for delivery of the car, accompanied by the surrender of 
the bill of lading. 

In the instant case, however, demurrage charges should, in 
our opinion, be assessed for the detention of the car beyond the 
period of free time up to the time when final instructions were 
given the destination agent for the release of the car. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor for 


Pennsy!lvania.—Question: We sold some equipment f. o. b. 
shipping point, and shipment went forward collect, inasmuch as 
the consignee was to pay the freight charges. The carrier ac- 
cepted the shipment, and said nothing about the destination be- 
ing a prepaid station. Five months later they presented us with 
a freight bill and are endeavoring to collect the charges from us, 
claiming that we should have known it was a prepaid station, and 
therefore are responsible for the charges. The delivering line 
delivered shipment to the consignee without making any effort 
to collect the freight charges. 

Will you please advise us if the carrier is not obligated 
on such occasions to advise the shipper of prepaid point, and 
does. not the fact that the carrier accepted this shipment place 
the responsibility upon them? 

Answer: Whether or not the destination was a prepay 
station has no direct bearing on the liability of the consignor 
for freight charges, inasmuch as the rule of the carrier which 
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requires the prepayment of charges on freight destined to a non- 
agency station is for its convenience and may be waived. 

The courts, as a general rule, hold that the carrier may 
collect its charges from the consignor, even though the freight 
is delivered to the consignee without the collection of the charges 
thereon. 

Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee for 

Massachusetts.—Question: The ‘‘A” Railroad is presenting 
us with a freight bill amounting to approximately $60, dated 
in 1916, which they are requesting us to pay. Should this freight 
bill be paid by us? The circumstances are as follows: 

In the early part of 1915 we ordered a carload of box shooks 
from our supplier that were to be forwarded to our factory 
f. o. b. destination. The supplier forwarded shipment from their 
mills, consigned to themselves, giving the freight agent at des- 
tination orders to turn the car over to us on arriving, billing 
them for all charges. This, at that time, was their regular 
procedure and these instructions were accepted by the trans- 
portation company. The car was delivered to us on a prepaid 
basis and the invoice from the shipper was paid with the under- 
standing that the price as shown on their invoice included all 
transportation charges. 

Through error on the part of the transportation company 
they did not forward freight bill to the consignor until some 
four years later. The consignor during the interval was placed 
in the hands of receivers in equity and they now present the 
freight bill to us for payment. Considering the fact that the 
transportation company entered into an agreement with the con- 
signor to collect charges from them and delivered the shipment 
to us with that understanding, would this not release us from 
all liability as far as the transportation charges are concerned? 

Answer: While we do not locate a case directly in point, 
in view of the fact that the courts generally hold that a carrier 
May recover from either the consignor or consignee all or any 
part of its freight charges, we are of the opinion that the carrier 
can recover the balance of the legal rate from you. See the 
case of the P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs, Alvin J. Fink, page 
396 of the December 20, 1919, Traffic World. 

Liability of Express Company for Loss of Goods 

Pennsylvania.—Question: On May 29, 1920, our shipper, lo- 
cated at point “A,” forwarded by express one carload of rough 
steel forgings, consigned to us, located at point “B.” The car 
was not delivered at our plant intact, however, the same having 
been opened at the express station and additional express mat- 
ter loaded therein. Car was subsequently switched to our plant, 
at which time it was found to be without seals and one door 
wide open. Upon tallying these forgings we found ten pieces 
short as compared with the number with which we were billed 
by our shipper. 

We entered claim with the express company for this short- 
age, supported by affidavit from our shipper to the effect that 
the number of forgings loaded in this car were exactly the same 
as that with which they invoiced us. After much controversy 
and exchange of correspondence dealing with this matter, claim 
was finally declined by the express company as per their letter 
to us of March 28—with explanation from them as follows: 

“We have made a thorough investigation of the loading, 
moving and delivery of this car. It was loaded by shipper and 
contents not counted by a representative of this company; car 
was sealed and seals were intact upon arrival at Williamsport, 
where the car was opened to place in some other matter which 
our people had to be taken to your place of business with this 
car. It was unloaded by you, when, as you state, a shortage of 
ten crank shafts was discovered. Under the circumstances, as 
the car was loaded by shipper and unloaded by you, it being a 
carload shipment, forwarded under seal, we feel if there was a 
shortage on arrival at your plant, it was account of an error 
on the part of the shipper in not placing them in the car when 
loaded by them.” : 

In the above connection we feel that the stand they have 
taken does not absolve them from liability. In our opinion it 
makes no difference as to how the car arrived at their station, 
for the service is not complete until the car has been placed 
upon our siding, and at which time it was without seals and 
one door was open. The charges for express service are not 
from station to station, but, they also include delivery to the 
consignee’s place of business, if within the city limits. Kindly 
give us an authoritative opinion and quote a decision governing 
any similar case of which you have record. 

Answer: The mere finding of a carrier that no loss oc 
curred while the car was in transit is not a legal defense of a 
claim for shortage supported by sufficient evidence showing the 
actual amount loaded into the car at shipping point and a lesser 
amount delivered at destination. The courts have generally held 


that if the owner shows by satisfactory evidence that a certain 
quantity of goods had been loaded at shipping point and that a 
lesser quantity was received at destination point, the carrier is 
prima facie liable for the difference and the burden is placed 
upon the carrier of proving that the shipper did not in fact load 
the property alleged, or that the loss occurred from some cause 
for which the carrier is not 


liable. 
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The fact that the carrier admits having opened the car jn 
order to place other freight in the car and that at the time of 
delivery one door was open, will make it somewhat hard for 
the carrier to prove that the loss did not occur through negligence 
on its part, providing proof can be made that the amount allege 
was actually loaded in the car at origin. See the case of Baker 
vs. H. Dittlinger Roller Mills, 203 S. W. 789. 


Damages—Measure of 

Utah.—Question: Referring to your answer to “Michigan,” 
page 827 of April 16 issue, wherein you state that measure of 
damages is computed at market value at destination; also mak. 
ing further statement that “if the market value of a shipment 
lost or damaged in transit has depreciated at the time of its ar. 
rival at destination point, the depreciated market value of the 
shipment at the time and place would govern.” 

Is this true in connection with goods sold on contract? In 
McCaull-Dinsmore case the court said that actual loss caused 
by breach of contract is a loss of what the contractee would 
have had if the contract had been performed. Therefore, in 
cases where value depreciated we think shipper is entitled to 
contract price as evidenced by invoice, as that is the loss he 
sustained by reason of shipment not being delivered in good 
order. 

Answer: Where goods are shipped in pursuance of a sale 
thereof at a stipulated price which is less than the market price 
at destination, damages for loss or injury must be estimated 
on the basis of the price to be received under the contract of 
sale. International, ete., R. Co. vs. Park, 169 S. W. 397; Mis- 
souri, etc., R. Co. vs. Witherspoon, 45 S. W. 424; Louisville, 
etc., R. Co. vs. Hartwell, 36 S. W. 183. But if the price con- 
tracted for is greater than the market value at destination, the 
estimate will have to be based on the market value, unless the 
carrier has been notified at the time of shipment of the fact 
that the goods had been sold for a higher figure. Gibson vs, 
Inman Packet Co., 164 S. W. 280; St.. Louis, ete., R. Co. vs. 
Combie, 141 S. W. 939; St. Louis S. W. R. Co. vs. Phoenix Cotton 
Oil Co., 115 S. W. 393. 


(1) Shipper’s Load and Count, (2) Shortage of Shipments Mov- 
ing in Open Cars 


Canada—Question: To what extent and when can a rail: 
road company refuse to entertain claims for shipments for- 
warded on bill of lading signed “shippers load and count,” also 
when forwarded in open top equipment also when shipments 
move in open top equipment and bills of lading signed “ship- 
pers load and count” at one and the same time, e. g. We filed 
a claim with one of the railroads here and furnished-them with 
an affidavit that the material was short delivered. The ship- 
pers were prepared to furnish an affidavit that complete ship- 
ment was loaded which’ we advised the railroad company of, 
and they, after investigation, turned down our claim, stating that 
as a result of their investigations, there did not appear to be 
any liability with the carriers. 

Answer: The Bill of Lading Act, Section 21, thereof, pro- 
vides for the following: “The carrier may also by inserting in 
the bill of lading the words ‘Shipper’s weight, load and count, 
or other words of like purport indicate that the goods were 
loaded by the shipper and the description of them made by 
him, and if such statement be true, the carrier shall not be 
liable for damages caused by the improper loading or by the 
non-receipt or by the misdescription of the goods described in 
the bill of lading; provided, however, where the shipper of bulk 
freight installs and maintains adequate facilities for weighiNg 
such freight and the same are available to the carrier, then the 
carrier, upon written request of such shipper and when given 
a reasonable opportunity so to do, shall ascertain the kind and 
quantity of bulk freight within a reasonable time after such 
written request, and the carriers shail not in such cases 1 
sert in the bill of lading the words ‘shipper’s weight,’ or other 
words of like purport, and if so inserted contrary to the pro- 
visions of this section, said words shall be treated as null and 
void and as if not inserted therein.” 

The effect of a shipper’s load and count notation on a bill 
of lading is to place upon the shipper the burden. of proving 
that the amount stated in the bill of lading was actually loaded 
in the car by him. In the absence of this notation on the bill 
of lading the carrier has the burden of proving that the amount 
stated in the bill of lading was not actually received. It is, 
fact, a qualified receipt on the part of the carrier and, as !0 
third parties, the carrier is not estopped from showing thal 
the amount specified in the bill of lading was not in fact re 
ceived from the shipper. 

While an affidavit of the shipper as to the amount loaded 
in the car should be sufficient to support a claim made to the 
carrier, in the event of it being necessary to file suit, such a! 
affidavit would have no probative force and proof of the amount 
loaded would have to be made by means of the testimony ° 
competent witnesses familiar with the loading of cars. 

(2) The uniform bill of lading contains a provision to the 
effect that when goods usually carried in open cars or requested 
to be so transported by the shipper, the carrier or party in pos: 
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session Shall be liable only for negligence except in case of loss 
or damage by fire. The Cummins amendment, however, makes 
the initial carrier liable for any loss or damage caused by it or 
by any connecting carrier and makes void any limitation of 
such liability by contract, rule or regulation. We know of no 
recent case in which the courts have had under consideration 
the liability of carriers for freight moving in open-top cars, 
put in view of the provisions of section 20 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, namely, the Cummins amendment, it seems cer- 
tain that the courts would hold that a carrier who accepts 
freight loaded in open-top equipment is liable for loss or dam- 
age thereto while the freight is in its possession. 


Liability of Carrier for Damage to Perishable Freight 


Illinois.—Question: Are you aware of any recent decision 
of the Commission, courts or the Supreme Court wherein they 
decided that the carriers are fully liable for the protection of 
perishable freight from frost damage while in their possession? 

Answer: At common law a common carrier is liable for 
any loss and damage, except that arising from an act of God, 
the public enemy, the act of the shipper, or the inherent vice 
or nature of the goods transported. But under the common 
law, as well as the Cummins amendment, this liability, except 
for negligence or misconduct, can by contract be limited. See 
Perishable Freight Investigation, 56 I. C. C. 482, and in the 
Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 671. 

Under the Cummins Amendment, a common carrier is liable 
for loss or damage occurring on its own lines, or its connec- 
tions, and is forbidden for limiting its full liability, except that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to establish 
rates dependent upon the value declared in writing by the ship- 
per or agreed upon in writing as the released value of the prop- 
erty, in which case such declaration or agreement shall have 
no other effect than to limit liability and recovery to a sum 
not exceeding the value so declared or released. 

Under this provision, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized carriers to publish and file tariffs in which the 
shippers may elect respecting the character and incidents of the 
protective service as provided in such tariffs, and it is the duty 
of the carrier to furnish without negligence, reasonable pro- 
tective service of the kind or extent so directed or elected by 
the shipper. Carriers furnishing such protective service do not 
undertake to overcome the inherent tendencies of perishable 
goods to deteriorate or decay, but merely to retard such de- 
terioration or decay as may be accomplished by reasonable 
protective service, of the kind and extent requested by the 
shipper, performed without negligence. Perishable Freight In- 
vestigation, 56 I. C. C. 483. 

Under Section 1 of the Hepburn Act, the carrier must fur- 
nish refrigeration for goods of a perishable nature, but under 
the Cummins Amendment as above limited, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held in the case of Protection of Potato 
Shipments in Winter, 29 I. C. C. 504, that a carrier that offers 
a protected service in special equipment for shipments of po- 
tatoes in winter at the risk of the carrier for weather damages 
and at the same time permits the shipper, at the lower rate 
and at his own risk, to furnish his own protection, was not 
found unlawful or unreasonable. 


So that, if the shipments in question moved under proper 
refrigeration, and under a published tariff which furnished the 
shipper an alternative service as described above, and the ship- 
per seiected the lower rate in consideration of his assuming 
the risk of transportation, and no negligence or misconduct can 
be chargeable to the carrier, then the carrier would not be 
liable for any loss incurred through the freezing of the ship- 
ment while in transportation; if, on the other hand, the shipper 
did not assume such risk or receive a lower rate, then the 
carrier was under the duty to furnish such protective service 
as would insure the safe transportation of the shipment, ex- 
cept against the act of God, or the natural deterioration or de- 
cay of the shipment which could not be provided against by 
refrigeration. 


Incidental Damages—Liability of Carrier for 


Texas.—Question: Referring to the McCaull-Dinsmore case 
relative to the liability of carriers and value of recovery on 
claim for loss and damage. We would like to have your opin- 
lon regarding a specific instance in which the loss and value 
attending thereto does not cover articles which are for sale, 
but which have a definite value and have to be replaced, the 
facts being as follows: 

_The commodity is motor trucks shipped from the manufac- 
turing plant to branch. Upon arrival, it was found that tool 
kit, wrench, spark plug and various other articles attached to 
the truck had been pilfered in transit. The actual damage, in 
this instance, caused by this loss is the value of the articles 
Plus the labor in replacing them and the freight charges in- 
curred in shipping the articles for replacement, It would, there- 
ore, appear that the ‘negligence on behalf of the railroad has 
Caused a total outlay and expenditure representing the value 
of the parts, freight and labor to cover the above. Is it your 


, Pinion that all these amounts are recoverable from the rail- 
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road, and if so, will you kindly cite any court decision uphold- 
ing your opinion? 

Answer: The carrier is clearly liable for the value of the 
articles which were pilfered in transit, as a common carrier is 
an insurer of the safety of goods intrusted to it for transporta- 
tion, except for such loss or destruction of or injury to goods 
as is occasioned by the act of God, or of the public enemy, 
the inherent nature of the goods or the negligence of the ship- 
per. 
The expense for labor in the replacing of the articles would 
come under the heading of incidental damages. We do not lo- 
cate any case exactly in point, but there are a number of deci- 
sions which hold that a shipper is entitled to the reasonable 
cost of repairs to goods. 

We are not aware, however, of any decisions of the courts 
which include in the award of damages the amount of the 
transportation charges on a shipment made to replace one lost 
in transit, but that they may lawfully be included is evident 
from the decision of the Commission in the case of Fords Porce- 
lain Works vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co., 51 I. C. C. 485. 


Diversion of Order-Notify Shipment by Consignor 


New York.—Question: On February 25th we made a ship- 
ment on order bill of lading to Pittsburgh, Pa. Owing to dif- 
ficulty with our customer we decided to have the shipment re- 
turned to us and on March 8th we instructed the forwarding 
agent to this effect, at the same time advising the bank to re- 
turn the bill of lading and sight draft to us, The shipment 
reached Pittsburgh on March 5th, arrival notice being mailed 
to consignee same day, and the following day being Sunday, the 
freight storage limit expired 7 A. M., March 9th. 

It appears that our customer upon receipt of notice of ar- 
rival telephoned the agent requesting him to hold the shipment 
a couple of days as they expected to secure the bill of lading. 
The shipment was held until 12 o’clock noon, March 11th, when 
it was delivered to the Union Storage Company. The advice 
from the agent here to return the shipment dated March 12th 
was received by the Pittsburgh agent on March 15th, or four 
days after shipment was placed in storage. The shipment, how- 
ever, did not leave Pittsburgh until March 22nd, resulting in 
storage, draying and reshipping charges amounting to $56. 

In response to our request to the Pittsburgh agent for an 
explanation of the accrued storage and other charges which 
we believe are unreasonable he advises us in part that under 
date of March 15th he advised the agent at the shipping point 
that as shipment had already been delivered to the Union Stor- 
age Company it would be necessary to forward to him the 
original bill of lading. You will note that this is seven days 
after instructions had been given by us to return the ship- 
ment. We contend that until the consignee has become law- 
ful holder of the original bill of lading that the right of recon- 
signment was ours, and as the forwarding agent had our writ- 
ten authority to return the goods it was not necessary to sur- 
render the original bill of lading until the goods were delivered 
to us. 

Advise if any decision has been handed down in a similar 
case, and if we have any recourse as regards the assessment 
of the storage charge other than that which occurred while 
in the hands of the railroad. 

Answer: The term “shipper’s order” as used in the bill 
of lading is well understood, and means that the title remains 
in the shipper until he orders a delivery of the goods, and that 
the carrier must not deliver except on production of. the bill 
of lading properly indorsed by the shipper. 

The rule is that the true owner of the goods transported 
by a common carrier has the right to direct a change in des- 
tination, and that where under the circumstances, as in the 
instant case, a delivery to the carrier is not a delivery to the 
consignee, the carrier is bound to obey such instructions. See 
the case of A., T. & S. F. R. R. vs. Schriver, 84 p. 119, in which 
it was held that an order from the shipper of goods consigned 
to shipper’s order duly accepted by the carrier and noted on 
the original bill of lading by its agent, directing a diversion 
of the goods from one destination to another, is eqivalent to a 
demand for delivery and the fact that the original consignee 
represents to the carrier that he expects to be able to arrive 
at an understanding with the shipper within a few days, will 
not justify it in withholding delivery according to the shipper’s 
order. 

The carrier, under the circumstances stated above is liable, 
in our opinion, for the demurrage and storage charge which 
accrued on the shipment. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

The Director-General has asked the Commission to grant 
a rehearing or reargument in No. 11248. The Charles Boldt 
Glass Co. vs. Director-General et al., and No. 10516, Kansas Oil 
Refining Co. vs. Director General as agent. 

Complainant in No, 11157, the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Co. vs. Director-General, Pennsylvania R. R. et al., has asked 
the Commission to grant a rehearing. 
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C. F. A. COMBINATION RATE RULE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Central Freight Association combination rate rule, 
carried in tariff I. C. C. 226, will not be canceled June 1, as so 
many shippers appear to think will be the case. They have 
misinterpreted the note in supplement No. 9 to that tariff as 
meaning that, on June 1, the rule would go into the discard. 

Director Hardie, of the Commission’s bureau of traffic, re- 
gards the note in that supplement as merely a notice to ship- 
pers that, after June 1, the carriers will take steps to have the 
rule set aside. That note was put in last January so as to 
bring the matter to the attention of shippers with a view to 
having them tell the carriers where there should be either joint 
or proportional rates that would be the same as rates made by 
the application of the rule. 

Elimination of the rule is desired by the Commission. It 
desires tariffs to show the specific rate and not a method for 
ascertaining it. A specific rate speaks for itself. A rule for 
ascertaining the rate furnishes a basis for argument between 
the shipper and the carrier. It also opens the way for prefer- 
ences, because no two carriers will interpret the rule the same 
way in all instances. That explains why the Commission de- 
sires the rule abolished and the substitution of specific joint 
rates or specific proportional rates wherever there is reason to 
suspect traffic will move. 

The Commission has no desire to force the carriers to pub- 
lish either joint through or proportional rates on all commodi- 
ties from all points to all other points. It has no desire to 
bankrupt the carriers or so weigh down the printing offices that, 
for years to come, they would not be able to do anything other 
than print tariffs, only a small percentage uf which would ever 
be used. Yet that would be the result were it to require pub- 
lication of joint through or proportional rates to all points and 
to cover all commodities to which the rule might conceivably be 
applied. 

The rule was made necessary when Director-General Mc- 
Adoo decided that his General Order No. 28 was not to be ap- 
plied literally. Literal application of that order would require 
double and treble increases in instances in which joint rates 
were not in effect between points where there might be traffic 
conducted, prior to No. 28, on combinations. Prior to No. 28, 
the combinations served because they were so arranged that 
the resulting through charge could be borne by the traffic. When 
No. 28 came along, with its percentage increase, the increase 
applied to every rate. It threw all combinations out of gear. 
Therefore, after several efforts, it was agreed by the Railroad 
Administration that it would be desirable to apply the increase 
only on the through charge, no matter how that might be as- 
certained. The rule for making rates on combinations was 
evolved. 

Last January the Commission caused the carriers to give 
notice that the rule would be eliminated some time after June 1. 
It advised the carriers to notify the shippers that they would 
publish joint or proportional rates, if and when it was shown 
by a shipper that he would have need for a total charge no 
higher than would be possible to figure out under the rule for 
making rates on combination. 


This matter has been the subject of conferences and corre- 
spondence between Director Hardie and the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League and individual shippers or traffic man- 
agers for the trade associations. Many of the trade associations 
have taken up the subject with the carriers carrying the com- 
modities which their members are shipping or hoping to ship, 
so there is a mass of information as to where, and on what, joint 
or proportional rates are necessary to enable the traffic to move 
at the total of the charges imposed by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, plus the inflations allowed in Ex Parte No. 74 or other 
decisions of the Commission. 


However, it is believed there are many shippers who have 
not given information. It is also said that some carriers are 
arguing with shippers as to whether joint or proportional rates 
are necessary, especially in instances in which the movements 
have been few and far between. 


In formal cases, in which the reasonableness of a rate is at- 
tacked, it is frequently held by the Commission that the move- 
ment was “sporadic,” and that, therefore, the combination or 
full class rate applied was not unreasonable for the “sporadic” 
movement; in other words, the shipper was not entitled to what 
he considered a reasonable rate because he had not developed 
any considerable amount of business under the existing rates 

It is that class of decisions that is feared by shippers who 
have objected to the cancellation of the rule for making rates 
by combination. Under the rule, even “sporadic” movements 
receive the benefit of combinations that have been inflated only 
once under General Order No. 28. When the rule has been 
canceled, such a movement, unless the shipper knows long in 
advance that one is to be made, and has been able to persuade 
the carrier to establish a joint of proportional rate, will have 
to be made on a combination, each factor of which has been 
inflated. A shipper who has made such a shipment notwith- 





standing the refusal of the carrier, or before it has made a 
decision on his application, would come to the Commission for 
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redress with the long line of “sporadic movement” decisions ty 
overcome, in his argument. 

Director Hardie has had the subject up with the carrie; 
and their tariff publishing agents, with a view to preventing 
hit-and-miss action on the rules; that is, with a view to pre 
venting their cancellation in one territory on one date and jy 
another on a different date. According to his conviction, the 
tariff publishing agents appreciate the desirability of coincidep; 
action and none will fire until all are ready. 

It is their hope to have lumber tariffs ready so that the 
rule can be canceled in August, and that they will have tariffs 
for all other heavy loading commodities ready so that the 
combination rule can be canceled in its entirety not later thap 
January 1 next. 


U. & N. NEEDS NO CERTIFICATE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


On the ground that the Uvalde & Northern Railway Con. 
pany had in good faith begun the construction of a railroad in 
Uvalde and Real counties, Texas, before the effective date of 
the Commission’s jurisdiction over the construction of new rail. 
roads under the terms of the transportation act, the Commis. 
sion by a supplemental order in Finance Docket No. 1123, has 
dismissed the application of the Uvalde & Northern asking for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing the 
construction of the road. The Commission said it was not neces. 
sary, under the circumstances, for the company to get a cer. 
tificate. 

In its original order in the case, the Commission held that 
the record as then made did not contain an assurance of a rea- 
sonably successful enterprise which would warrant the issue of 
the certificate prayed for. On the applicant’s petition, the case 
was reopened for further hearing. At this hearing, the Con- 
mission said, it was established that on February 14, 1914, the 
promoters made a contract for the construction of the road on 
the present route for a stipulated price. The company was in- 
corporated in March, 1914, in Texas, and during the spring and 
summer of 1914 considerable engineering and other preparatory 
work of construction was done, including most of the grading 
for the first eleven miles. Construction work was stopped by 
the war. After the war the project was resumed and in Janu 
ary, 1920, one contract was made to finance the road and another 
to build it as a whole for an agreed price. The Commission 
said the road was now nearly completed and in partial operation. 

The road extends from a connection with the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio at Uvalde Junction, about 92 miles 
west of San Antonio, through Uvalde county and about 4 miles 
into Real county, a total distance of about 37 miles. 

The governor of Texas and the Railroad Commission of 
Texas recommended that the application be granted. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The hearing in I. and S. 1303, involving the Mississippi Val- 
ley rate adjustment, before Examiner E. L. Gaddess in Memphis 
beginning April 5 and transferred to St. Louis April 25, was 
concluded in St. Louis May 6. The examiner fixed the time for 
filing briefs at 30 days from that date, subject to approval of 
the Commission, in view of the short time intervening before the 
expiration of the suspension, June 28. 

In view of the extent of the record in the case (there being 
approximately 5,000 pages of testimony taken and over 1,100 
exhibits filed, some of which are 70 pages in length), and be 
cause of the necessary delay that must follow before the trans 
cript of record will be received by the parties in interest, the 
Commission fixed June 25 as the date for filing briefs. 

The argument will be heard by the whole Commission i 
July on a date to be hereafter named. The carriers have agreed 
voluntarily to postpone the effective date of the tariffs for four 
months from July 28, and the Commission has under considera- 
tion the necessary modification of its fourth section orders t0 
permit such postponement. . 

In view of the magnitude of the adjustment of rates involved 
and the great mass of testimony and exhibits to be considered, 
this action was thought necessary in order properly to adjudicate 
the matter. 

Certain commodity schedules were filed so hurriedly that 
justification thereof is admitted by the carriers to be impossible. 
Thus, rates on cement and asphalt have been withdrawn from the 
scope of this proceeding. In the case of other schedules, where 
carriers are willing to file amended schedules, and where the 
schedules are acceptable to the shippers, such amended schedules 
may be sent to Examiner Gaddess on or before the date fixed 
for the filing of briefs; but such schedules so filed must show the 
agreement of both carriers and shippers thereto. 





F. & N. LOCOMOTIVE PURCHASE 


The Fredericksburg & Northern Railway Company has bee? 
authorized by the Commission to issue to the Georgia Car al 


Locomotive Company 8 per cent promissory notes aggregatiné : 


$12,500 in payment for one locomotive. 
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REGULATION OF AIRCRAFT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
Whether the federal government can exercise “exclusive mari- 
time jurisdiction” in the matter of regulation of aircraft is a 
question raised by John E. Benton, general solicitor of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. in 
referring to the state commissions the bill (H. R. 201) providing 


$ 000 A YEAR, 





FOR EXPERT TRAFFIC MEN. Many concerns now pay their traffic 
managers $5,000 to $10,000 a year. Yet the traffic man who gets this 
big pay must actually know traffic work. You can quickly become a 
real traffic expert—stop losses—earn big money for yourself. Countless 
good openings for trained men. 

LEARN AT HOME—BOOK FREE. New home study Actual Prac- 
tice Method will quickly make you a Certified Traffic Manager. You can very soon 
qualify for a splendid traffic position. Write quick for big, new, illustrated book 
describing this wonderful training in detail. Write today. Address AMERICAN 
COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. 25-B, 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Reduce Damage Claims 


by nailing your boxes and crates right. Use nails of the 
right size, spaced to suit the kind and thickness of wood 


used. Our pamphlet on nailing tells you how. It is free. 
Write for it. 


National Association of Box Manufacturers 
1553 Conway Building, Chicago 





Acquire an Expert Knowledge of 


/ TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Would you be able to save more money in shipping ?— to reap 
greater benefit from the interstate commerce rulings? — to 
handle more advantageously the problems that come up in 
domestic and foreign traffic? Then investigate the LaSalle Problem 
Method of home-study in Interstate Commerce and Industrial and 
Railway Traffic Management. Find out how this course can assist 
you to better knowledge of traffic management by giving you 
f& the experience of more than 70 of America’s well known author- 
sj ities and traffic executives. Write for catalog and 

4 low cost monthly payment plan. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Department 595-TA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
















POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 





men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 pe 
Hine: minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
Pay ong free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 

= FIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Young man for Traffic Department. State experience, 
age, nationality and salary wanted. Address Manufacturer, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


_ 








POSITION WANTED—Young man with six years’ practical ex- 
perience, all phases traffic work, past three years Assistant Traflic 
Manager large manufacturing concern in East, desires connection like 
capacity, where prospects are good. Address C. H.“W. 361, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager with industrial con- 
cern, New England territory, ten years’ experience, supplemented 
with a course with La Salle. Now employed; wish to better myself. 
Steady and temperate. Address E. T. R., Traffic World, Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager, 40, successful, now em- 
ployed, with ten years’ railroad and industrial traffic experience, 
wants position in Chicago district. Address “J. M. G.,’’ Traffic World, 
Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—By thoroughly proficient general all-around 
office man, age 28 years, railroad and construction experience, ac- 
counting, statistical and stenographic ability, good correspondent. At 
present cmployed in traffic department of large corporation handling 
claims, tracers, checking rates, ete. Address M. J. J. 363, Traffic 
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POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive holding important rail- 
way position qualified as examiner Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeks nad field. Address R. E. E. 301, care Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager or assistant, graduate 
Interstate Traffic School, four years’ railway experience, transporta- 
tion, accounting. Age 23, married, no objection small town. Best 
reterences; Southern states preferred, others considered. Address 
“M. B. A.,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Certified Traffic Expert, ten years’ Chi- 
cago, New York Trunk Line experience, auditing, claims, college edu- 
eation, highest standing, desires connection any territory. State 
terms. Address Edward A. Leonard, Port Reading, N. J. 








FOR SALE—Several thousand first-class 6x8 8-ft. oak railroad 
ties for immediate shipment. Can also furnish oak switch ties to 
order. L. E. Pearson, kdwardsburg, Michigan. 


ASK H.C. LUST AND COMPANY 


Since 1912 we have rendered a traffic consultation service that has become authoritative 
wherever there is a railroad. If a subscriber has any traffic problem he submits it to us and 
obtains an exhaustive opinion with complete citation of authorities. Not our idea of what the 
law is, but actual extracts from the decisions themselves. Heretofore this service has cost 
$50.00 a year, which also included all our publications. We will now furnish the consultation 
service by itself, and to immediately obtain as many new subscribers as possible, offer a spe- 
cial rate of $15.00 for a short time, for which you will receive for one year the unrestricted 
right to obtain complete legal opinions on all traffic problems of interest. Opinions rendered 


personally by H. C. Lust. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


Our service places you on a definite equality with the claim departments of the carriers 
and their highly trained legal staffs. A few illustrative references: 


Buick Motor Co., Flint, Michigan. 
Seaman Paper Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
Merchants Assn., New York, N. Y. 


Fortify your Traffic Department without delay. Send for particulars. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss. 
Charcoal Iron Co. of America, Detroit, Mich. 
Chamber of Commerce, Houston, Texas. 


H. C. LUST AND COMPANY 


189 West Madison Street, 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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for the federal regulation of navigation, introduced recently by 
Representative Kahn of California. 

Mr. Benton directed attention particularly to section 14 of 
the bill which follows: 


Such portions of the air as are navigable by aircraft and all air- 
craft navigating the air are hereby declared to be within the admiralty 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts; and the district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of all cases involving air navigation 
and aircraft, with the right of appeal as in other cases, in accordance 
with existing laws or such laws as may be hereafter enacted, saving 
to suitors in all cases the right of a common-law remedy where the 
common law is competent to give it. The maritime law, and all 
existing acts and acts hereinafter enacted relating to water craft 
and water navigation shall be held to govern aircraft and air naviga- 
tion, in so far as applicable thereto. 

“It will be perceived,” said Mr. Benton, “that the theory of 
the bill apparently is that the air may be brought within the 
maritime jurisdiction of the federal government by legislation 
of Congress, and the operation of craft therein regulated by such 
legislation, in the same manner as the operation of vessels on 
navigable waters is regulated. Judicial opinion was once much 
divided as to whether the maritime jurisdiction of the federal 
government could be extended to inland waters, or was confined 
to the ocean and tide waters. If the theory of this bill is correct, 
it is not confined to waters at all, but extends wherever craft of 
any sort may float. It is a novel and interesting theory. 

“So far as I am aware, none of the state commissions is 
charged with jurisdiction as to aircraft, or traffic carried on by 
them. I am, however, advising them of the pendency of this 
bill as a matter of current legislative news, in which some of 
them may be interested. The desirability of suitable regulation 
of the operation of aircraft will not be questioned. Whether, to 
accomplish that, the federal government can assert exclusive 
maritime jurisdiction over such operation presents an interest- 
ing question which may some time become important.” 


N. LT. L. MEETING 


Following is the docket for the meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League to be held in Cleveland, May 25 and 26: 
1. Executive Committee—By Executive Secretary. 
(a) Liability clause in Railway Leases and Sidetrack Agreements. 
(by) Petition filed with Railroad Labor Board regarding rules, 
wages and working conditions prescribed by the United 
States Railroad Administration. 
(c) The policy of the League as to appointing Standing Trade 
Committees. 
2. Car Demurrage and Storage Committee—By Wm. H. Day, Jr., 
Chairman, 
(a) Proposed change in Bunching Rule 8, Section B, Paragraph 
2 of Fairbanks Uniform Code of Demurrage Rules. ‘ 
(b) Proposed modification of Rule 2, Section B, Paragraph 1 of 
Uniform Storage Tariff No. 1B. 
(c) a rate in Rule No. 5 of Uniform Storage Tariff No. 
3 


(d) Present Demurrage Situation. 
3. Classification Committee—By A. L. Viles, Chairman. 
(a) Revision of Rule 15 of Consolidated Classification No. 2. 
Baggage Committee—By H. F. Sundberg, Chairman. 
5 Rate Construction and Tariffs Committee—By F. E. Williamson, 
Chairman. 
(a) Store deliveries of less than carload freight. 
(b) Elimination of fractions from freight rates. 
(c) Increase applied to the minimum class scale of rates under 
Ex Parte 74. 
Coastwise Shipping Committee—By J. A. Morgan, Chairman. 
Inland Waterways Committee—By Ralph M. Field, Chairman. 
(a) Proposed amendment to the LaFollette Seamen’s Act in so 
far as it affects the Great Lakes. 
8. Freight Claims Committee—By Geo. A. Blair, Chairman. 

(a) Interest on Loss and Damage Claims. 

(b) Allowance of trade and cash discounts to railroad companies 
in settlement of Loss and Damage claims. 

(c) MceCaull-Dinsmore decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

(d) Loss and damage claims occurring during the Switchmen’s 
Strike in 1920. 

(e) Report of refused and unclaimed freight. 

(f) Seal Records. 

(g) Prompt handling of Loss and Damage Claims. 

(h) Presentation of Loss and Damage Claims within six months 
period provided in bill of lading. 

(i) Claims Prevention Committee of the American Railway As- 
sociation. Fifteen minute talk by F. E. Winburn, Special 
Representative, Cause and Prevention Committee, Freight 
Claim Division of the American Railway Association. 

9. Diversion and Reconsignment Committee—By H. D. Rhodehouse, 
Chairman. 
10. Express Committee—By T. T. Harkrader, Chairman. 

(a) Express Classification docket. 

(b) Prepayment on charges of express shipments to Canada. 

(c) The new Southeastern Express Company. 

(d) Express receipts. 

(e) Four months period for filing of claims. 

11. Export and Import Traftic Committee—By C. J. Austin, Chairman. 

(a) War tax on transportation charges on export and domestic 
shipments. 

(b) Permit system on export freight via New York. 

12. Legislative Committee—By U. S. Pawkett, Chairman. 

(a) Partial payments to carriers. 

(b) Commercial bribery. 

(c) Interference with commerce. 

(d) Amendment to fourth section of the 
merce Act. 

(e) Proposed amendment to Section 15A of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

(f) Standardization of wages—Madden Bill, H. R. 15306. 

(g) Extension of time for filing reparation and overcharge claims 
against the Railroad Administration. 

(h) Emergency powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(i) Award of reparation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against U. S. Railroad Administration to be final. 
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(j) Proposal to place awards for reparation wholly in the courts, 
3. Transportation and Instrumentalities Committee—By J. S. Mar. 
vin, Chairman. : 
14. Weighing Committee—By T. C. Bradford, Chairman. 
15. Bill of Lading Committee—By F. T.. Bentley, Chairman. 
16. Highway Transportation Committee—By W. J. L. Banham, Chair. 
man. 
(a) Damage and destruction to public highways caused by over- 
loading and overspeeding of heavy motor trucks. 
17. Membership Committee—By R. C. Ross, Chairman. 
18. Organization Committee—By P. M. Hanson, Chairman. 
REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
19. Prepayment of freight charges on shipments to and from Canada 
—By C. J. Austin, Chairman. 
20. Rules covering loss and damage to coal—By John Callahan, 
Chairman. ee 
21. Plan whereby the public might be advised of the findings of the 
various rate committees of the railroads—By J. P. Haynes, 
Chairman. ; 
22. Interchangeable mileage books—By J. A. Morgan, Chairman 
23. Telegraphic Liability—-By T. T. Harkrader, Chairman, 
24. Uniform telegraphic code—By C. T. Bradford, Chairman. 
25. Allowance to industrial roads on charges for spotting cars—By 
Cc. B. Heinemann, Chairman. . 
26. Work of Special Committee appointed to deal with the Railway 
Executives—By W. H. Chandler, Chairman. ; 
. Diversion and Reconsignment—By W. H. Chandler, Chairman, 
28. New Business. 


TELEPHONE CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


A hearing on the identical bills introduced by Representa- 
tive Graham, of Illinois, and Senator Willis, of Ohio, under 
which the Commission would have the power to authorize con- 
solidations of telephone companies, was held May 9 before a 
joint committee composed of sub-committees of the interstate 
commerce committees of both branches of Congress. Those 
favoring the legislation said it was desired in order to permit 
consolidations of large telephone companies, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws. Counsel for the telephone 
companies have advised them that there was doubt as to 
whether consolidations of telephone companies, without specific 
authority of law, are not prohibited by the anti-trust laws. The 
proposed amendment of the interstate commerce act would 
place consolidations of telephone companies practically on the 
same basis as consolidations of railroad companies as provided 
under the transportation act. Among those who appeared in 
favor of the bills were F. B. McKinnon, representing the United 
States Independent Telephone Association; F. H. Goff, pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Trust Company, and appearing for the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; E. L. McKelvey, of Youngs- 
town, O.; J. T. Daniels, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Columbus, O.; H. L. Rober, of St. Louis, and John E. Benton, 
for the state commissions. There was no opposition to the bills. 


PORTABLE COMPARTMENT CAR 


The newly developed portable compartment merchandise 
car, described in The Traffic World, January 29 and February 5, 
is being tried out for other uses besides express, for which it 
was originally intended. The success of the car on express 
runs between New York and Chicago was so marked that ex: 
periments were conducted in the mail service, May 6 and 7. 
For this purpose the same type of car as was used for express 
service was pressed into service, and the expedition possible 
in handling the nine containers made it possible to make con- 
nections with western trains at Chicago that had never before 
been made. The car carried 34,650 pounds of mail in 1,241 pack- 
ages and bags. Post office officials were pleased with the re 
sult, as was also President A. H. Smith of the New York Cel- 
tral, under whose direction the car has been developed. 

Experiments are now being conducted with this kind of car 
for freight carrying purposes. The car carries only five con 
tainers, as compared with the nine of the express and mail cars, 
but each container is just so much larger. In order to handle 
the freight containers it has been found necessary to design 
skeleton automobile truck bodies on which they can be loaded. 
The reduction made possible in loss and damage claims by this 
type of car is enormous, it is pointed out, since it will do away 
with pilfering. Judging from the condition of express packages 
on receipt it is also expected to eliminate breakage for the 
most part. In addition to these economies, railroad officials 
predict that 1,000,000 of these cars will do the work that 2,500; 
000 ordinary box cars are now doing, and will at the same time 
greatly reduce labor and other costs. 


M. K. & T. OF TEXAS LOAN 
C. E. Schaff, receiver of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Company of Texas, has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue $450,000 of 6 per cent equipment notes for 
pledging with the Secretary of the Treasury for a loan ? 
a like amount to be applied on the purchase of 300 tank cals 
from the American Car and Foundry Company. 





TAMPA NORTHERN NOTE 
The Tampa Northern Railroad Company has applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue a $100,000 90-day promissory 
note to the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York in payment © 
the balance due on a note held by that company. 
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y Railroad Accounting Service 


® , Valuations— 
Cost Statistics 


Vv Systems for Accounting Offices 





A corps of thoroughly experienced railroad accountants 
and analysts are available for the preparation of Federal 
Control and Guaranty Claims. 


THE ROBERTS-PETTIJOHN-WOOD CORPORATION 
Mills Bldg., Washington, D.C. Twenty East Jackson, Chicago 


By Appointment—S pecial Accountants, American Short Line Railroad Assn. 


NOSA LINE 


Monthly Sailings to Principal Ports 
West Coast, South America—Direct Service 
Monthly Freight and Passenger Sailings 
Leeward and Windward Islands, Venezuela, Curacao 
and Colombian Ports 
Three week freight sailings 
Haitien, Dominician and Cuban South Side Ports 


For particulars apply 

604-12 Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New York Office: 10 Hanover St. Chicago Office: 646 Marquette Bldg. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Orleanship”’ 











New Orleans & 


South American S.S. Co. 
INCORPORATED 
















Saving Money! 


IF this is what interests 
the business man he 
should investigate the 


UNDERWOOD 
BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


Creates legible records and 
cuts out needless operations. 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
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BALTIMORE 


PORT of LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
and HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Express, Freight and Passenger Service 


S.S. HAWKEYE STATE—June 11th 
S.S. BUCKEYE STATE—July 20th 


Rates and Space on Application 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Managing Agents United States Shipping Board 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO HONOLULU 
26 So. Gay St. 120 Market Street Castle & Cook, Lty, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Stg. Co. 
The House of Real Service 








POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS FOR SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


IDEAL FACILITIES FOR PERMANENT 
STOCK DISTRIBUTION 


500,000 SQUARE FEET FLOOR SPACE 


WAREHOUSES AT HOUSTON, 
FT. WORTH AND GALVESTON 





HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 


typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 


SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


Phone Main 2210 417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 














REGULAR SERVICES 
FREIGHT and PASSENGER 


Between 
NEW YORK MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE BOSTON PORTLAND, ME. 
and 
UEENSTOWN ANTWERP BRISTOL 
PLYMOUTH HAMBURG GLASGOW 
LONDON MEDITERRANEAN HAVRE 
LONDONDERRY LIVERPOOL ROTTERDAM 
CHERBOURG ae ON DANZIG 


Import and Export Freight Shipments Solicited 
COMPANY’S OFFICES, Cunard Building, CHICAGO 
S. W. Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. Telephone Central 2050 






























COAL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It is probable that the whole Commission, or at least one 
division of it, will sit at the early hearings, if not all of them, 
on No, 12530, In re Distribution Among Coal Mines of Privately 
Owned Cars and Cars for Railroad Fuel. Inability of the com- 
missioners, or a division, to give any considerable time to the 
matter, is one of the reasons why no date has been set for hear- 
ings. Another reason is furnished by the fact that the Senate 
is taking seriously the Frelinghuysen bill, providing that the 
Secretary of Commerce shall gather information about the pro- 
duction, storage, distribution and economic use of coal, and 
might pass it before the Commission could get well started on 
the subject. 

The Frelinghuysen bill has recently been revised by the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce. As changed, it no 
longer provides for the appointment of a federal coal commis- 
sioner, but instructs the Secretary of Commerce to ‘investigate 
from time to time, conditions affecting the organization, man- 
agement, and practice of dealers and operators, costs and profits 
in connection with the mining, sale and distribution of coal, 
the terms contained in leases of coal mines, the prices demanded 
or received for coal, the distribution, storage and sale of coal, 
and the methods and processes employed therein, the consump- 
tion of coal, and the transportation of coal in commerce, in- 
cluding the distribution of coal cars.” 

That part of the revised bill tells him to find out such 
things about. the production, storage, sale and “the transporta- 
tion of coal in commerce, including the distribution of coal 
cars.” After he has found out about the transportation of coal 
in commerce, the bill says, “the secretary shall co-operate with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in promoting the proper 
distribution and most efficient use of coal cars in commerce.” 

Passage of that bill would introduce a new element in the 
coal car distribution problem, requiring an executive officer to 
co-operate with the Commission is an unusual legislative pro- 
posal. Usually the only persons before the Commission are the 
parties in direct interest. The Commission, unlike the Labor 
Board, has never declined to hear anyone claiming to speak 
for the public. At times, the Secretary of Commerce, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of the Navy have appeared before the Commission 
as complainants or interveners to present their views. They 
have never been commanded to co-operate with the Commission. 
Some method for carrying out the mandate of the Frelinghuysen 
bill, in the event of its passage, would have to be devised. 
Under the law, the new executive officer would have a standing 
with the Commission differing materially from the status he 
would have appearing as an intervener, or a voluntary adviser. 
He would have an official standing, the like of which no other 
official of the government would have. 

Until the senators dispose of the bill, it is regarded as 
hardly desirable that the Commission go ahead with a hearing 
called on the theory that it would have exclusive jurisdiction in 
the matter and that when it had reached a conclusion as to 
what should be done, it had disposed of the matter. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Production of soft coal continued to recover during the 
week ended April 30, though at a diminishing rate,” the Geo- 
logical fvey, Department of the Interior, said in its weekly 
report under date of May 7. “The total output, including lig- 
nite and coal coked at the mine, is estimated at 6,921,000 net 
tons, an increase when compared to the week preceding of 101,- 
000 tons or 1.5 per cent. In spite of the recovery the rate of 
output is still at the lowest level touched at any time since 
April, 1914, except of course, for the period of the great strike 
of 2919. 

“Moreover, as consumption and exports combined are un- 
doubtedly in excess of 6,900,000 tons per week, the draft upon 
consumers’ stocks of coal, which amounted to perhaps 8,090,009 
tons during the first quarter of the year, still continued. 

“The following statement furnished by the American Rail- 
way Association shows the number of cars loaded daily: April 
25, 23,623; April 26, 22,948; April 27, 22,715; April 28, 22,338; 
April 29, 22,151; April 30, 15,505. 

“Preliminary reports indicate that loadings on Monday, May 
2, were about 22,710 cars, a decrease of over 900 cars when com- 
pared with the preceding Monday. The decrease was probably 
cue to the observance of May Day. 

“All-rail shipments to New England recovered perceptibly 
during the week ended April 30. According to reports furnished 
to the American Railway Association, 2,474 cars were forwarded 
through the five gateways over the Hudson. This was an in- 
erease over the week preceding of 10 per cent, but was nearly 
1,000 cars less than during the corresponding week oi 1920. 

“Exports are beginning to feel the effect of the British 
miners’ strike. The strike began on April 1, and at first exer- 
cised little influence on business at American ports. In tlie last 
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two weeks of April, however, exports at Hampton Roads ip. 
ereased sharply. 

“During the week ended April 30, 230,713 net tons of soft 
coal were dumped over the piers at Lambert’s Point, Sewall’s 
Point, and Newport News for shipment to foreign countries 
This was nearly three times as much as during the week ended 
April 2, and at a weekly rate greater than at any time since 
the fall of 1920, when foreign demand was very heavy. ‘otal 
dumpings for export and foreign bunkering were 322,169 net 
tons, an increase over the preceding week of 112,036 tons, and 
were at a weekly rate slightly in excess of that attained last 
September. 

“Advance figures on stocks of railroad fuel were published 
last week in the Geological Survey’s preliminary report on con- 
sumer’s stocks. Additional return since received by courtesy 
of the American Railroad Association, which has undertaken to 
assemble the figures, confirm the preliminary results. From 
January 1 to April 1 319 roads reduced their stocks by only 
92,000 tons, barely one per cent. The stock remaining on April 
1 was sufficient for three weeks’ and three days’ operation at the 
rate of consumption prevailing in the first quarter of the year. 
It therefore appears that while railroad fuel-coal purchases have 
seemed to the coal operator disappointingly small, the actual 
aeceptances by the carriers have been sufficient to meet their 
current requirements, in view of their present reduced rate of 
consumption. On the other hand, it is clear that the total stocks 
in the hands of railroads are considerably below the quantity 
carried in the latter half of 1918, or early 1919.” 


MINIMUM WEIGHTS ON SUGAR 


Although the representatives of sugar dealers from the 
intermountain territory and from California took opposite sides 
at the hearing on I. and S. 1316, carload minimum weight on 
sugar between western points, before Examiner John T. Money 
in Chicago, May 11, they agreed that the ideal situation would 
be to have this minimum on a parity throughout the entire 
country and did not seem to attach a great deal of importance 
as to whether this minimum should be less than 60,000 pounds, 

The suspended tariff, E. B. Boyd’s Sup. 16 to I. C. C. A-1031, 
which was to have gone into effect April 1, called for a reduc- 
tion in the minimum from 60,000 pounds to 33,000 pounds on 
shipments from producing and refining points in Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Utah to points in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri and New Mexico. 
L. C. Mahoney and F. K. Crosby, assistant general freight agents 
for the C. B. & Q. and the C. R. I. & P., respectively, explained 
that the reduction was necessary to remove fourth section vio- 
lations which had arisen due to the failure of the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau to put into effect the 60,000-pound minimum 
authorized on shipments from Texas and Louisiana into Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma under the Railroad Administration’s Freight 
Rate Authority 15797. 

Mr. Mahoney said, that after the higher minimum had been 
put into effect from the intermountain producing territory into 
the Missouri River states, it had become apparent that it would 
be necessary to raise the minimum to Oklahoma and Arkansas 
to the same figure because many of the shipments from Colo- 
rado and Utah into the territory affected had to pass through 
these two states. When it became known, however, that the 
Southwestern lines did not intend to make a similar raise it 
was decided to return the minimum into the whole territory 
to its original figure, 33,000 pounds. Mr. Crosby said that it 
was also hoped that the reduction in the minimum would stimu- 
late the movement, which had fallen off considerably since its 
raise to 60,000 pounds. 

John S. Burchmore appeared for various California sugar 
interests and protested against the reduction as a discrimination 
against his clients, who must ship under a 60,000-pound mini- 
mum. George J. Tennison, general manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Seavey & Florsheim Brokerage Company,, who 
handle the business for the California refiners and producers, 
admitted that it was not difficult to load sugar in excess of 
60,000 pounds, but he said that considerable business was lost to 
the California sugar companies -because many small dealers 
cannot handle a 60,000-pound quantity, whereas 33,000 pounds 
might be disposed of. 


NOT THE T., P. & W. 

Through a misreading of the title of Compensation Docket 
No. 14, the report of the board of referees in the matter of the 
compensation of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western from the 
government during federal control, was made to appear in the 
Traffic World, April 30, 1921, p. 946, as applying to the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western. The report refers to the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western and not to the Toledo, Peoria & Western. 


ST. L., E. R. & W. CERTIFICATES. 


The commission in Finance Docket No. 1407, has authorized 
Arthur L. Mills, receiver of the St. Louis, El Reno & Wester, 
to sell $15,000 worth of receiver’s certificates, 74% per cent 1h 
terest, dated February 12, 1921, to mature 9 months thereafter. 
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crimes ie | £5 The Spring-Summer Meeting 
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i cil Ri The National Industrial Traffic League 


will be held at the Winton Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Wednesday and Thursday, May 25th 
and 26th. 


CLASS AND COMMODITY FREIGHT RATES There will be a large attendance of mem- 
bers—the most experienced and active traffic 
men of the country. Interesting traffic sub- 
jects will be discussed. 


Traffic men, not members of the League, are 
cordially invited to attend, and participate in 
stsiap, Shine Mempehiin, Vernset, fihpee tetend, Messectecstin, sansiieiiil the discussions. 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 


one pear + The transportation problem is a vital prob- 


evaoe vexas nO* lem. It affects every manufacturer, distrib- 
Setanoms°"* — Wrscansin™ utor and producer directly. 


The traffic men of the country are qualified 
to understand it and deal with it in a con- 
structive way. 


and other important stations in the States of 


+ to Stations 
ts, 


ney: Rowe Inland: Vermont; ireininang Woy ign The National Industrial Traffic League 
seeks to be constructive. 


eS a eidiee ae pe ne COME TO THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


732 Federal Street, CHICAGO, U. S.A. AND GET ACQUAINTED 
2,000 PAGES 10x12 INCHES 


Price, $24.00 Per Year 


ding @ Monthly Distr 


Write for a copy of the docket... It contains many 
interesting and important subjects. 


W. H. CHANDLER, J. H. BEEK, Executive Secretary 
President 1207 Conway Bldg.,. Claes Ill. 


No Waiting No Writing No Telephones No Tariffs 
**A child can find them”’ 


FREIGHT RATES 


To and from points in the United States and Canada 


This publication furnishes the Financial, Purchase and Sales Executives’ 


“MISSING COSTS” 


Getzler’s Guide, Inc., Rochester, New York 


Publishers of Loose Leaf Freight Rate Issues 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 115 Broad St. —OFFICES— WASHINGTON, D. C., 433 Munsey Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 308 Parkway Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL., 412 Standard Trust Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 461 Market St. 
BOSTON, MASS., 732 Colonial Bldg. DETROIT, MICH., 506 Garrick Theater Bldg. LOS ANGELES, CAL., 467 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


90 West Street, Ni E. A. te ak ate Manan, 2 Wet Suen, Hew Tab 
me © President, 90 West Biron, oot, Now J. R. DRANEY. Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New 


° York. 
ice A ghy in charge of Operation and Trafiic, J. COOKMAN BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Bxchange Bldg, Baltimere, 


lew York. 
Treasurer 80 West Street, New York. Cc. A. net ey. General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
, Secretary, 90 West Street, New Yo J. P. CONNOR » _Superintenden t Wagners I Point, Baltimore, Md. 
THOMAS KEARNY, General Solicitor, 9@ West Street, N von 


pate tae FROM WAGNERS POINT TO CURTIS BAY 
having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md, is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined te interier 


tS, 
Slane moet of vervice in the hand ig ents to and from the industries located on ita line. The territory covered by this railroad 

fy EF = RAY ons contemplating the location of business enterprises are invited te 

est Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property will be promptly furnished. 
beg F ' under construction. 
wise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 
very. 
e . & O& B. B. B. to Curtis Bay. £6 ten Gm > Se ee 
4-4 4, t- | With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagners Point. Through comnections via thess 

South. Industries om our line have the advantage of fiat Baltimore rate. 
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BALTIMORE STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


Baltimore merchants, according to an announcement by the 
Federal Highway Council, May 9, believe store door delivery 
will be restored in their city and that it will spread from there 
to every part of the country. The announcement says that at 
a meeting “just held” at Baltimore it was agreed by represent- 
atives of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and Western 
Maryland that store door delivery should be restored in Bal- 
timore. 

Steps leading to the meeting in Baltimore were taken by 
the Federal Highway Council’s transportation committee on 
Relation of Highways to Railroads and Waterways of which 
W. J. L. Banham, general traffic manager of the Otis Elevator 
company, is chairman, and the sub-committee on store door 
delivery, of which Dr. Roy S. MacElwee, formerly director of 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is chairman. The details looking toward 
the meeting were arranged by A. E. Beck, traffic manager for 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore, 
who had much to do with the litigation before the Commission 
which resulted in the killing of store door delivery in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore, after it had been in existence in those cities 
for forty-seven years. The Railroad Administration figured on 
store door delivery for application to New York, investigations 
for which were conducted by James S. Harlan, then a commis- 
sioner. Nothing ever came of that investigation, although it 
was admitted generally that if such delivery could be brought 
about, or if delivery could be made by trucks on the plan of 
first come first served, regardless of the goods carried away, 
the congestion at the New York pier freight houses would 
disappear. 

The highway council, in its announcement on the subject, 
said the meeting unanimously agreed to appoint a local com- 
mittee to work out the details and A. E. Beck was made chair- 
man. According to the announcement, when the railroad rep- 
resentatives at the conference asserted that they would co- 
operate one hundred per cent in re-establishing store door de- 
livery, the success of the movement became assured. 

Store door delivery was abolished in Baltimore in 1913, as 
a result of the Commission’s decision that it was unduly pre- 
judicial against Washington. It was abolished in Washington 
before that time because the Commission held that it was un- 
duly prejudicial to give store delivery in that part of Wash- 
ington known as Georgetown and refuse it to those parts of 
Washington known as Mt. Pleasant and Anacostia, Beck, chair- 
man of the committee that now hopes to restore it, being a 
resident of the last-named suburb at the time of the abolition. 

The complaint that caused all the trouble was filed by a 
candymaker in Mt. Pleasant who objected to being required to 
pay for delivery at his place of business while competitors in 
Georgetown and in the downtown parts of Washington were 
having their sugar and other materials delivered at their store 
doors, without charge other than the line-haul rates which cov- 
ered such convenient delivery. The Commission held that it 
was unduly prejudicial against the candy man. From the candy 
man in Mt. Pleasant the complaint spread to Anacostia, and 
when the railroads cut it out of all parts of Washington, Wash- 
ington merchants complained because their competitors in Bal- 
timore were getting more for their money than the railroads 
were giving them. Elimination of the cost of store door deliv- 
ery did not result in any reduction in the rates of the railroads 
to Washingtonians; hence they had cause of complaint, if the 
difference in the amount of service under the rates was a con- 
trolling factor in commercial competition. The Commission, in 
making its decision, proceeded on the assumption that the dif- 
ference in the amount of service was a factor of weight in the 
competition between the merchants and manufacturers in the 
two cities, and gave the railroads an opportunity to cut out the 
service that was given shippers in the two cities when the Bal- 
timore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania were fighting each other 
for every pound of freight originating in the two cities and 
giving chromos to passengers as inducements to give or with- 
hold their patronage from the hated rival. 

In its announcement the Federal Highway Council said in 
part: 


It is authoritatively stated that a saving to Baltimore shippers 
alone of between two and three millions of dollars annually will be 
brought about. In addition, a greater saving to the carriers will be 
made possible with the adoption of the system in Baltimore and its 
extension throughout the country, in that the serious present problems 
of extended terminal facilities to meet the expected increased demands 
of traffic will be eliminated. Another big saving, it is suggested, will 
be made possible in that the rolling stock will not have to be increased 
to the extent that it otherwise would, due to the rapid unloading of 
freight cars once they reach the terminal and the possibility for put- 
ting them immediately into use again. Particularly will this prove 
true, it is believed, during the periods of the year when heaviest de- 
mands are made upon the rolling stock. 

Mr. S. M. Williams, chairman of the Federal Highway Council, 
states: ‘‘When the store door delivery plan is again in reality in 
Baltimore, and this is expected within a short time, similar steps will 
be taken with respect to other cities, eight of which are already re- 
questing the co-operation of the Council in its establishmnt.’’ 

This great economic program has furnished the basis of much ex- 
tensive work on the part of the transportation committees of the 
Federal Highway Council during the past two years and the achieve- 
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ment of results such as those that characterize the vastly important 
meeting held in Baltimore, naturally are a source of gratification to 
the Council’s membership as a whole. The benefits which will mog 
certainly accrue to the entire country will represent untold Millions 
of dollars annually. 


PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 


The Commission has issued partial payment certificates to 
the following carriers: Montpelier & Wells River Railroad, 
$64,500; Meridian & Memphis Railway Company, $9,000; Vir. 
ginia & Southern Railroad Company, $2,000, and the Savannah 
& Statesboro Railway Company, $1,500. 

The Commission announced the issuance of the following 
partial payment certificates May 9: Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, 
$90,000; Mississippi Central, $245,000; Deering Southwestem, 
$4,000; Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, $97,500; receiver of 
Paris & Mt. Pleasant, $20,000. 

The Treasury has made the following additional partia} 
payments: Meridian and Memphis, $9,000; Montpelier and 
Wells River, $64,500; Savannah and Statesboro, $1,500; Virginia 
Southern, $2,000. 

Issuance of the following partial payment certificates was 
announced by the Commission May 11: Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, $650,000; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
$470,000; Texas & Pacific, $125,000; Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern, $23,000; and the St. Paul Bridge & Terminal 
Company, $7,000. 

Additional partial payments made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment follow: Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, $97,500; Deering 
Southwestern, $4,000; Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, $90,000; Mis. 
sisippi Central, $245,000, and the Paris & Mt. Pleasant, $20,000, 


Cc. & M. NOTES AND BONDS 


The Cumberland & Manchester Railroad Company of Ken- 
tucky has filed an application with the Commission asking 
authority to issue $375,000 of 10-year 6 per cent notes, $125,000 of 
general mortgage 10-year 6 per cent gold bonds, $100,000 of 6 
per cent equipment trust notes, and to assume not to exceed 
$98,882.68 of Horse Creek Branch construction notes and $21,700 
of equipment notes. The $375,000 issue is to cover a load of 
that amount from the government which will be applied on ma- 
turing securities. The proceeds of the $125,000 issue are to be 
used for additions and betterments, and the $100,000 of equip- 
ment notes will be used for new equipment. The Horse Creek 
Branch notes are to be assumed in connection with the acqui- 
sition of a feeder line to the company’s road. 


T., ST. L. & W. LOAN 
The Commission has authorized Walter L. Ross, receiver 
of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, to issue $692,000 of receiver's 
certificates and to pledge them with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as security for a loan of like amount to aid the receiver 
in making additions and betterments. The loan has been ap 
proved by the Commission. 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 12576, Sub. No. 5. Italian Government Commission, New York, 
N. Y., vs. B. & O., Payne et al. , 
Unjust and unreasonable storage charges on various commodi- 
ties at ports of New York and Baltimore. Asks reparation. ; 
No. 12655. Fitger Brewing Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. Northern Pacific 
and Payne. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on beer in 1917 from Duluth, 
Minn., to Superior, Wis. Asks reparation. ere 

No. 12656. Michael S. Goss et al., Auburn, N. Y., vs. Lehigh Valley, 
Payne et al. : 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on anthracite 
coal from producing points in Pennsylvania to Auburn, N. Y., al 
other points in New York. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

, be af John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. New York Central 
et al. im 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustiy discriminatory and prejudicial 
rates on tale or ground soapstone from Hailesboro, Emeryville an 
Taleville, N. Y., to Gibbsboro, N. J. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

. 12658. Trenmor Cone, Valley, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on sand and 
gravel from Cone Spur or Allis, Neb., to various points in lows 
as compared with rates from Cedar Creek. Louisville and Ashland, 
Neb. Asks for just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

. 12659. The Kaw River Sand and Material Co. et al., Kansas City, 
Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on sand from 
complainants’ plants near Kansas City to various points in Kans‘ 
as compared with intrastate rates from Kansas points to the a 
destinations. Asks just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates 
12660. Missouri Valley Assn. of Sand and Gravel Producers, Ka 
sas City, Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. _ 

Attacks as unjust and unreasonable defendants’ rule allowing f 
hours’ additional free time for unloading frozen lading, prov! a 
consignee shall within 48 hours after actual placement. serve ee 
the railroad’s agent a written statement that the lading by 
such frozen condition at the time of actual placement. Asks 
a just and reasonable rule. = 
. 12661. The National Live Stock Exchange et al., Chicago, VS. Anh 
Arbor et al. nt 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on live stock between points 
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North Chine Line 


(Columbia Pacific Shipping Company) 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Regular direct service without transhipment 
between Portland, Oregon, and Shanghai, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin (Taku Bar), 
Chinwangtao and Dairen 


Vessels also call at Yokohama and Kobe 
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Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon 







We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
eiver 
iver’s ways. 


‘reas: 


eiver Have banking arrangements making 
sis possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 





WHY NOT 


Secure Much Lower Rates 
on Your Commodities 


From Points East of Chicago to Los Angeles, 
Cal., San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., 
Seattle, Wash., in both carload and less than 
carload lots, by forwarding your shipments 
through our Consolidated Freight Service 
operated over several Steamship Lines. 
Freight is delivered direct to steamers and 
forwarded on first boat sailing. It is not 
held on dock or in warehouse for consolida- 
tion. This insures quickest delivery at 
lowest rates. Let us quote you our carload 
and less than carload rates on your com- 
modities and explain full details. 


New York Traffic Association 


53 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
Pioneer Truck & Transfer Co. Carley & Hamilton 
422 North Alameda Street 15 Main Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 







Assume all pilferage risk of packages 


_ in our package cars south of the border. 
York, 







modi Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
Pacif and Mexico City. 
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We have just completed a pamphlet in 
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aad the benefit of the American shipper in 
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Officia] Classification territory because minimum weight is based 
on length-of car used instead of on length of car ordered by ship- 
per. Asks that carriers be required to establish rule that when a 
longer or shorter car is furnished than size ordered such longer or 
larger car may be used on the basis of the minimum weight ap- 
plicable to the car ordered, with a proviso that actual weights 
shall apply when greater than the required minimum for the car 
ordered and reparation of $50,000. 

No. 12662. Farmers’ Grain Co., Prairie Home, Neb., vs. C. R. I. & P. 

Alleges that defendant discriminated against complainant in 
distribution of grain cars at Prairie Home, Neb., in August and 
September, 1920, causing loss of $2,300 due to delay in shipment of 
grain. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable grain car 
distribution rules and reparation of $2,300. 

No, 12663. Midland Linseed Products Co., Edgewater, N. J., vs. West 
Shore, Payne et al. 

Against fifth class rates on linseed oil from Edgewater, N. J., 
to various interstate destinations as unlawful, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation of $15,000. 

No. 12664. A. A. Jackson & Co. et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg, Payne et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on peanuts from Franklin, Nor- 
folk, Petersburg and Suffolk, Va., to Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Waco, Tex. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 12665. Kt. Worth Cotton Oil Mills et al., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. 
A. T. & S. F., Payne et al. 

Alleges that rates on cottonseed from numerous points in Okla- 
homa to Fort Worth, Tex., were unjust and unreasonable and in 
excess of the aggregate of .the intermediate rates. Asks just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 12666. The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line, Payne et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on unfermented grape juice from 
Westfield, N. Y., to Northeast, Pa., and Lawton, Mich., to New 
Orleans, La., points intermediate thereto and points in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida. Asks 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 12667. Poehlmann Bros. Co. et al., Morton Grove, Ill., vs. Chicago 
Junction, Payne et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
Kirkland, Ill., to Edgebrook and Morton Grove, Ill. 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 12668. pecninnas Bros. Co. et al., Morton Grove, Ill., vs. B. & O., 
Payne et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on coal from 
mines in central and southern Illinois to Edgebrook and Morton 
Grove, lll. Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 12669. Texas Grain Dealers’ Assn. et al., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and transit regulations applying 

on coarse grains and grain sorghums from various points in Texas 


manure from Chicago and 
Asks for just 
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lish divisions east and west of the Mississippi River if such g 
course is found necessary. 

No. 12670. Wortham-Carter Publishing Co. et al., Fort Worth, Tex 
vs. Ahnapee & Western, Payne et al. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on newsprint paper from various 
points in the United States and Canada to Fort Worth and Dallas 
Tex. Asks for just and reasonable rates and reparation. ky 

No. 12671. Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. et al, 

Alleges rates on crushed stone from Louisville, Neb., to Ute, Ig. 
were and are unjust and unreasonable and in excess of combina. 
tion rates. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation, 

No, 12672. The Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., ys, 
Lehigh Valley. 

Alleges that demurrage charges assessed on numerous ship. 
ments placed during the switchmen’s strike were unjust, unreg- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial and asks 
for refund of $697. 

No. 12673. DuBois Mill Co., Vancouver, Wash., vs. S. P. & S. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory and prejudicig] 
rates on lumber and ties from Cascade, Wash., to Vancouver, 
Wash., for export. Asks for just, reasonable and non-discrimi- 
natory rates and reparation. 

No. 12674. Mitchell Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable rates on textile machinery from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Chattanooga, Tenn. Asks for reparation. 

No. 12675. Charleston T'raffic Bureau et al., Charleston, S. C., ys, 
Alabama Great Southern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and prejudicial rates 
on class and commodity traffic to and from Charleston, S. C., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., and from and to points in the state of Georgia, 
Asks just and reasonable rates and classification ratings. 

No. = The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., vs. Pere Marquette 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly pref- 
erential and prejudicial rates on magnesium chloride from Mid- 
land, Mich., to points in Iowa, Texas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 12677. S. M. Bulley & Son, Dallas, Tex., vs. G. H. & S. A., Payne 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial rates on cotton shipped from various points in Texas to 
Galveston, there concentrated and reshipped to New York City 
and eastern seaboard points, in comparison with shipments con- 
centrated at Houston, Tex. Asks reparation. 

No, 12678. American Fruit Growers, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Ameri- 
can Railway Express Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable, unduly discriminatory and prejudicial 
rates on peaches from Youngstown, N. Y., to Chicago. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 12679. The Republic of France vs. B. & O. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial charges for warehouse 
storage on spelter at or near New York harbor terminals as com- 


to points in the southeast. Asks that the Commission establish pared with similar charges at Baltimore and Philadelphia. Asks 
just and reasonable rates and transit regulations and also estab- reparation. 
. . 
Docket of the Co iSSI 
a ¥ 


Note. items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


May 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11760—F rank P. Miller Paper Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
11712—Carnation Milk Products Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
11674—Hillsboro Coal Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

May 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wagner: 

* 12011—American Cigar Co. vs. P. & O. S. S. Co. et al. (further hear- 

ing). 

May 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Carter: ; 
12350—Minute Tapioca Co. vs. Boston & Maine et al. 
12386—North Packing and Provision Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 

et al. 

May 16—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 

13079 Atlantic Refining Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 
12142—John Buckland, trading as National Slag Co., 
General. 

May 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Keeler: 
12369—Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. Director General. 
12369 (Sub. No. 1)—Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. Director General. 
12310—The Buhler Mill and Elevator Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 


May 16—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Gerry: 
12347—California Cotton Mills Co. vs. Director General et al. 
12341—Rosenberg Bros. & Co. et al. vs. Director General. 


May 16—Owensboro, Ky.—Examiner Witters: 
11197—Owensboro Wheel Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. 

May 16—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Jewell: 
oe Neeley Co. vs. Director General and American Ry. 

=xpress. 

ae 16—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Early: 
12331—F rick-Reid Supply Co. vs. P. & L. E. et al. 
12331 (Sub. No, 1)—Frick-Reid Supply Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
12331 (Sub. No. 2)—Frick-Reid Supply Co. vs. Erie et al. 
12331 (Sub. No. 3)—Frick-Reid Supply Co. vs. T. St. L. & W. et al. 
12331 (Sub. No. 4)—Frick-Reid Supply Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
12331 (Sub. No. 5)—Frick-Reid Supply Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
12365—Oklahoma Iron Works et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


May 16—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Fuller: 
12287—Gulf City Mfg. Co. vs. Director General. 


May 16—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Pitt: 
9702—Memphis southwestern investigation. 
7304—City of Memphis et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
9927—Railroad Commission of Arkansas et al. vs. Arkansas Central 


vs. Director 


et al. 
9886—Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Midland et al. 


10084—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & Southern et al. 

6390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. et al. 

a a ea Jobbers and Manufacturers Assn. vs. C. R. I. & P. 
ty. et al. 





10419—Arkansas Jobbers and Manufacturers Assn. vs. Beaumont, 
Sour Lake & Western Ry. et al. 

7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
Portions of numerous fourth section applications which have been 
consolidated with the above cases. 


May 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
12305—Armour & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
12332—Armour & Co. vs. D. L. & W. and Director General. 
May 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Fuller: 
12324—Wofford Oil Co. vs. H. & B. V. et al. 
12374—Wofford Oil Co. et al. vs. N. O. & N. E. et al. 
May 17—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
11528—Abrasive Co. vs. Grand Trunk of Canada et al. 


May 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Keeler: 
12197—Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


May 17—San Francisco, Calif—Examiner Gerry: 
12389—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
12319—California Sugar and White Pine Co. vs. Director General. 


May 17—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Early: 
12360—Empire Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 


May 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11438—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
11923—Forsythe Leather Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
11564—Laclede Steel Co. vs. C. & A. et al. 
11434—Monsanto Chemical Works vs. Sou. Pac. et al. : 
11434 (Sub. No. 1)—Monsanto Chemical Works vs. Can. Pac. etal. 
11435—Monsanto Chemical Works vs. Wabash et al. 

a 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
12312—Armour & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12282—Armour & Co. vs. Beaumont,. Sour Lake & Western et al. 


May 18—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Smith: 
11895—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General. 
12072—The Barrett Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
12234—The Barrett Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


May 18—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Fuller: 
12342—Western Grain Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
12384—Tutwiler & Brooks vs. Southern Ry. et al. 


May 18—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Early: 
12367—Oklahoma City Products Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
12379—A. H. Kerr & Co. et al. vs. Sand Springs Ry. et al. 
May 18—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Witters: 
12327—A. B. Smith et al. vs. C. M. & G. et al. 
12327 (Sub. No. 1)—A. B. Smith et al. vs. C. M. & G. et al. 
12190—A. B. Smith et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


May 18—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Jewell: 
12297—Iten Biscuit Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
12308—Nebraska Bridge Supply and Lumber Co. vs. Director Genera’. 
May 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11885—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. I. C. et al. 
11552—East Tennessee Packing Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
—— 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
12336—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 
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Do Decreased Freight Shipping Costs Interest You? 


Then watch for our half page announcement next week, or—if you can’t wait—apply to 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 
| General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 
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Old South Bldg., Boston Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
| Ellicott Square, Buffalo 


___— 














Camphuis & Company, Inc. 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
Laredo, Texas 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organizations on the Mexican Border 


We have specialized in the handling of small shipments. 
Previous to present railway strike we maintained: 


Two Package Cars Per Week to Mexico City 


(Time in route Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City eight to ten days) 


With resumption of traffic we are now prepared to maintain 


Three or More Package Cars Per Week 


(Arriving in Mexico City fifth or sixth day) 
Consult Traffic Managers of your Carriers relative to 


Package Car Service 





direct to 


Laredo, Texas 


from 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, East St. Louis, 
Memphis, Fort Worth, Dallas, San Antonio 


The merchants of Mexico are vitally interested in time of 
delivery of their merchandise. 


Write us for full particulars and request a copy of our Shipping Instructions. 


OFFICES 
Nuevo wow Tamps., 
Juarez, » Mexico 
Piedras Heapen, Coah., Mexico 
Mexico City 


Laredo, Texas Mexico 
El Paso, Texas 


Eagle Pass, Texas 





R. B. YOUNQ, President and Manager 


Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland 
Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati Monadnock Bldg.,San Francisco Alaska Bldg., Seattle 


Van Nuys Blidg., Los Angeles 
Write the Nearest Office 








A Complete Organization Insuring Prompt and Efficient Service 


MEMBER 


The New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd. 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Association of Commerce 
Forwarding Agents and Foreign Freight Brokers’ 
Association of New Orleans 
Grain Dealers’ National Association 
The Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
Mississippi Valley Association 
New York Produce Exchange 


The W. L. Richeson Co., Inc. 


EXPORT SHIPPING FOR ACCOUNT OF PRINCIPALS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


FREIGHT BROKERS 
and FORWARDERS 


PUL UUOUIUUUULILULLLLLLLULLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLDLLLLL LOS OOC 


613 to 621 Whitney-Central Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


We invite correspondence from those presently ship- 
ping, or who contemplate export shipping through the 
Port of New Orleans, or other Gulf Ports. Details look- 
ing to the thorough and expeditious forwarding of all 
commodities will be cheerfully given. 


NEW YORK OFFICE Telegraphic Codes: 
20 Broad Street Robinson’s Universal, Yopps 


Cable Address: “Richeson” 
A.B.C. 5th, Scott’s Codes 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Go.| SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


312-314-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 
General Storage — Re-Consigning — Distributing, Forwarding — 
Prompt and Efficient Service, Exceptional Facilities—Custom House 
Brokere—Track Connections with all Railroads and Steamship 
Docke—Members American Chain of Warehouses—Members Amer- 
ican Warehoueemen’s Association. 
Phone No. 4883 SAVANNAH, GA. 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 





Teaming of Every Descriptlon—City Delivery Service and Carload 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 
General Transfer and Storage Business 
Special attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- 
ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. 
No switching charge on carload shipments. 








123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 


Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space 
Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Cariload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshi, without cartage. Insuramee rate 
12 conte. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association po 
American Chain of Warehouses. 





Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING AND MAPLE 8&8T6&. 





EL PASO, TEXAS 


GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND 


INTERNATIONAL WAREHOUSE CO., Inc. 
200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,000 Capital 





13th and Kearney Sts., Portland Ore. 
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12400—Armour & Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Mi, [aS No. 1)—J. Hungerford Smith Grape Juice Co. vs. A. G. S. 
et al. 


y 19—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Keeler: 
end S. 1317 (and first supplemental order}—Grain from Missouri to 
an Illinois points. 


oy 19—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Fuller: 
12356—Corona Coal Co. vs. Director General. 


oe 19—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Jewell: 
307—Hydraulic Press Brick Co. et al. 


= 19—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Early: 
12286—Democrat Printing Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 


Mey. 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Carter: 
12270—Cheseborough Mfg. Co., Consolidated, vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


May 19—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Gerry: 
1. and §. 1319—Cancellation of lumber — Sree — coast to 
Minnesota points via C. St. P. M. & O. d G. 
Portions of fourth section applications 305, 315. ‘347, "349 and 5732, 
‘. H. Countiss (In connection with I. & 'S. Docket 1319). 


19—Argument at Washington, D: C.: 
14824—Fatley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

: 11827—Reeses Coal and Dock Co. vs. Director General. 
11964—The P. Koenig Coal Co. vs. Hocking Valley et al. 

11964, (Sub. No. 1)—The P. Koenig Coal Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 

' 11964 (Sub. No. 2)—The P. Koenig Coal Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 
' 11964 (Sub. No. 3)—The P. Koenig Coal Co. vs. T. & O. C. et al. 
' 11964 (Sub. No. 4)—The P. Koenig Coal Co. vs. L. V. et al. 


ey 20—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
12398—Armour & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Ney Louis, Mo.—Examiner Keeler: 
42—The Hipolite Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


ae -l™. Neb.—Examiner Jewell: 
. Dietz Lumber Co. et al. vs. Colo. & Sou. Ry. et al. 
May pt Re E my Mo.—Examiner Witters: 
12338—Charleston Milling Co. vs. Director General. 
May 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11513—Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. vs. 


vs. Director General. 


Bingham & Garfield 
et al. 


'11517—Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. vs. Nevada Northern and 
Director General. 
11669—Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 


et al. 
'11768—Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. Director General. 
or 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
12302—Armour & Co. et al. vs. Chicago Junction Ry. et al. 
12283—Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. C. & A. et al. 
12176—Morris & Co., vs. Chicago Junction Ry. et al. 


May 21—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Carter: 
1. and S. 1325—Petroleum and petroleum products between points 
within the city limits of Philadelphia. 
~ 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
i—Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co. vs. B. & O. 
j20e2—Feirmont & Cleveland Coal Co. vs. Monongahela. 
12083—The New River Co. et al. vs. Virginian. . 
12084—The New River Co. et al. vs. C. & O. 
a: 21—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
317—Lackawanna Steel Co. vs. Director General. 
21—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Jewell: 
8—Omaha Lumber & Coal Co. et al. vs. Director General. 


May 21—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Fuller: 
70—Phillips Excelsior Co., trade name of G. D. Andrews, vs. 
Director General and Southern Ry. 
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ar! 23—Helena, Ark.—Examiner Witters: 
12393—Lee Pendergrass Cotton Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
May 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Barlcay 
12066—Construction enn. r repay of mer en i equipment (locomotive 
equipment of the N. Y R. R. Co. lines ome and west). 


May 23—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gerry 
12325—Wasatch Coal Co. et al. vs. Director Generel. 
12328—Jeremy Fuel and Grain Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
wo 2 City, Okla.—Examiner = : 
12315—J. D. Sugg et al. vs. C. R. 1. & P. 
12377—Williamson Halsell Frazier Co. vs. “hice General. 
May 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11110 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 8, Inc.—Atias Portland Cement Co, va, 
Director General et al. EDITOR 
ae 24—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Money: 
314—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. Rail 
May 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Woodrow: Ca 
12120—Corona Coal Co. vs. Mississippi-Warrior Service et al. 





coma cent 





~~ 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Butler: cURRE: 
159—Consolidated Press Assn. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co, 
May 24—Vincennes, Ind.—Examiner Keeler: Que: 
12385—Dyer Packing Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Re 
Mey 24—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner owen: ce 
12330—Iowa Malleable Iron Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
we fe Lake City, Utah—Examiner Gerry: 
57—Ogden Packing and Provision Co. vs. D. & R. G. et al. DECISI' 
May 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: Swit 
11948—Glacifer Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. . nt 
—_—— I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Genessee & Wyoming Iron 
\ 12682" (Sub. No. 1)—E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Genessee & 53 
Wyoming et al. Stee 
May 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: . ca 
* 11481—The Certain-teed Products Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. dg 
* 11739—Omaha Chamber of Commerce, T'raffic Bureau, vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al. sed 
May 25—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Keeler: 11 
12349—Kingan & Co., Inc., vs. Director General. oo 
May 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Hartman: ae 
aluation Docket 4—Kansas City Southern Ry., Arkansas Western aris 
Ry., Fort Smith & Van Buren Ry. et al. ae 
-< 25—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Money: (6 
316—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 
12337—Swift & Co. vs. East St. Louis Junction R. R. and Director 
General. | TENTA 
oe 25—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Smith: 
318—The Grasselli Chemical Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. THE C 
ae 25—Ft. Worth, Texas—Examiner Early: 
12358—Texas Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League et al. vs. Abi- REDUC 
lene & Southern et al. 
a 7 25—Ottumwa, Ia.—Examiner Jewell: 
12394—Ottumwa Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. etal. LABOR 
May 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Finance Docket 1181—Application of E. P. & S. W. Co. for authority us. S 
to change its authorized capital stock, a. a par value, to cap- 
ital stock without par value. 
6 Finance Docket 1214—Application of Ft. Smith & Western Ry. Co. MISCE! 


for authority to issue securities. 
* Finance Docket 1386—Application of the Denver & Rio Grande West- Cas 
ern R. R. for authority to issue common capital stock. 


SHIPP| 


ae 26—Chicago, IlIl—Examiner Money: 
335—Swift & Co. vs. Georgia Northern et al. 
May 26—Canton, O.—Examiner Smith: Cas 

12391—The Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
May 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 


















ae 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Money: 
311—Swift & Co. vs. Director General. 12301—Albert Lea Packing Co., Inc.. et al. vs. Director General. MEETI 
May 23—Warren, Pa.—Examiner Smith: a 27—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Early: 
3492—Clarendon Refining Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 71—Theo. Marcus & Co. vs. Director General. MEETI 
SEASO 
D ATTORNEYS: interstate commerce Commission 
IRECTORY OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION THE ¢ 
Wa 
n 
CHAS. E. WALLINGTON LAMPEN KARL KNOX GARTNER t 
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